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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Acts  of  1829,  Chapter  113 

An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind* 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same.  That  .  .  .  (names  of  incorporators)  .  .  .  together  with  such 
other  persons  as  may  be  admitted  members  of  the  Corporation 
hereinafter  created,  according  to  the  by-laws  thereof,  be,  and  they 
hereby  are,  incorporated,  by  the  name  of  the  New  England  Asylum 
for  the  Blind,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  blind  persons. 

*Ocr.  3,  1877,  Voted,  That  the  Institution  shall  hereafter  be  called 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 


Editorial 


Charles  C.  Woodcock 


Rays  of  Light 


X  HIS  issue  of  The  Lantern  comes  to  you  as  a 
Sesquicentennial  Issue,  for  March  2,  1979 
marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  Perkins  as  a  pri- 
vate non-profit  organization  serving  blind  per- 
sons in  need  of  education  and  training. 

The  Lantern,  of  course,  does  not  date  back 
that  far  but  it  is  nearly  50  years  old.  September 
15,  1981  will  be  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
''founding"  of  The  Lantern.  The  first  issue  is 
dated  September  15,  1931.  Volume  V,  Number 
2,  dated  December  15,  1935  gives  us  the  answer 
to  why  it  was  named  The  Lantern. 

Gabriel  Farrell,  Director  of  Perkins  from  1931 
to  1951,  wrote  in  that  issue: 

''The  Lantern  is  now  in  its  fifth  year.  Origi- 
nally intended  for  members  of  our  Staff  it  was 
simply  mimeographed.  Requests  from  former 
students  for  copies  so  that  they  could  keep 
abreast  with  the  march  of  events  in  their  Alma 
Mater  led  to  its  publication  in  braille.  Few 
things  have  brought  us  greater  satisfaction  than 
the  appreciation  of  those  who  have  received  the 
embossed  edition. 


''A  third  step  has  now  been  taken.  Put  into  ink  print  it  is  our 
hope  that  The  Lantern  will  reach  all  friends  of  Perkins.  Its  mission 
remains  unaltered  —  to  tell  of  our  activities,  to  relate  stories  of 
human  interest  that  take  place  in  this  century-old  school,  and  to 
register  our  attitude  on  the  great  cause  which  Perkins  represents. 

''The  lantern  on  top  of  our  lovely  Gothic  tower  is  its  most  dis- 
tinctive feature  and  from  it  we  have  taken  the  name  of  this  publica- 
tion. Architecturally  the  lantern  indicates  that  the  building  which  it 
surmounts  is  dedicated  to  education.  Likewise  the  purpose  of  The 
Lantern  is  to  educate  and  it  is  our  hope  that  through  the  extension 
of  its  rays  to  new  readers  it  will  bring  enlightenment.'' 

So  here  is  another  issue  of  The  Lantern.  This  issue  is  intended  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  150  years  of  Perkins  history. 

Since  the  birth  of  Perkins  as  a  school  many  persons  have  passed 
through  its  doors.  Many  have  come  here  for  education  and  training 
and  many  have  been  employe^  to  provide  these  services.  No  area 
of  the  North  American  continent,  or  any  other  continent,  remains 
untouched  by  Perkins  as  world-wide  services  for  the  blind  are 
aided  by  Perkins  teacher  trainees  and  other  associates. 

Our  goal  at  this  time  is  to  gain  a  sense  of  mission  for  the  future. 
Reflecting  briefly  on  the  past  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  process. 
Each  issue  of  The  Lantern  for  approximately  the  next  three  years 
will  carry  a  bit  of  historical  insight  but  this  will  not  be  done  to  the 
exclusion  of  information  about  current  and  future  programs. 

Some  lanterns  are  designed  to  reflect  light  forward  only.  Others, 
to  reflect  it  onto  the  path  just  covered.  Let  our  ""Lantern''  be 
all  of  this  and  more.  May  it  look  into  the  360°  and  be  projective, 
reflective,  and  receptive,  thereby  becoming  circular  in  nature.  May 
it  be  a  two-way  communication  vehicle  —  receiving  rays  from  the 
past,  providing  light  for  the  times  and  projecting  rays  for  the 
future. 

Whether  in  person  or  in  spirit,  1  hope  you  will  celebrate  with  us 
from  time  to  time  during  this  period  and  will  reflect  with  us  about 
the  future  education  and  training  for  those  we  serve. 

We  are  dedicated  to  making  this  sesquicentennial  period  a  time 
of  development,  always  rising  to  the  challenge  of  meeting  existing 
needs  and  forecasting  needs  of  the  future. 


Charles  C.  Woodcock 
Director 


Dr.  John  D.  Fisher 


The  Birth  of  a  School 

THE  first  proposal  for  founding  a  school  for  the  blind  in  New 
England  was  made  in  1826  by  a  young  Boston  physician,  John 
Dix  Fisher,  recently  returned  from  medical  studies  in  Paris. 

While  in  Paris,  Dr.  Fisher  had  visited  L'Institute  pour  les  Jeunes 
Aveugles  (The  National  Institute  for  Blind  Youth)  and  was  tremen- 
dously impressed  with  what  he  saw  being  done  there.  According  to 
Fisher,  the  blind  students  were  taught  such  subjects  as  reading, 
writing,  mathematics,  geography,  ancient  and  modem  languages, 
manual  vocations,  and  music.  He  described  how  the  latter  was 
cultivated,  especially  to  prepare  them  for  musical  vocations  such 
as  church  organists.  He  also  described  how  the  Wind  were  taught 
to  print  books,  including  the  raised  type  books  used  by  themselves. 
Fisher  noted  that  the  books  were  a  great  blessing  to  the  blind,  "... 
enabling  them  to  instruct  and  to  entertain  themselves  while 
alone  .  .  .  ."  He  further  reported  how  similar  asylums  for  the  blind 
(as  they  were  called  at  that  time)  had  been  established  in  other 
cities  such  as  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  London,  Liverpool,  Edin- 
burgh, Dublin,  Bristol,  and  Norwich. 

Other  Americans  had  visited  these  schools,  or  asylums,  of  the 
Old  World  and  upon  returning  home  had  entertained  their  friends 
with  accounts  of  how  the  blind  were  taught  to  read  and  write  and  to 
play  music.  None,  however,  had  attempted  to  start  a  similar  school 
in  this  country.  As  one  early  writer  stated:  "But  as  yet,  nothing  of 
this  kind  exists  in  the  whole  western  hemisphere.  The  blind,  amidst 
a  population  of  forty  million,  have  as  yet  no  place  provided  for 
their  education."' 

Unlike  those  other  Americans  who  had  visited  European  schools 
for  the  blind.  Dr.  Fisher  resolved  to  do  something  to  provide  edu- 
cation for  the  bhnd  here. 


During  the  period  1826-1829  following  his  studies  in  Paris,  Fisher 
discussed  the  subject  of  establishing  a  school  for  blind  children 
with  his  associates  in  Boston.  At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  Roger  Johnson,  Secretary  to  the  Asylum  for 
the  Blind  in  Edinburgh,  obtaining  valuable  information  pertaining 
to  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  special  institution  for  the 
blind. 

FINALLY,  on  February  10,  1829,  Dr.  Fisher  called  a  meeting  at 
the  Exchange  Coffee  House  in  Boston  for  those  interested  in 
promoting  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  blind.  Be- 
cause the  State  Legislature  was  in  session  at  the  time,  the  meeting 
was  attended  by  legislators  and  others  from  various  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  Hon.  Robert  H.  Rantoul,  a  member  of  the 
House  from  Beverly,  was  appointed  chairman  and  Robert  H. 
Locke  of  Boston  served  as  secretary.  Others  attending  included: 
Edward  Brooks,  Esq.  of  Boston;  Stephen  Phillips,  Esq.  of  Salem; 
and  the  Hon.  William  B.  Calhoun  of  Springfield,  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

Dr.  Fisher  addressed  the  group  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the 
methods  employed  in  educating' the  blind,  describing  various  oc- 
cupations for  which  they  were  trained,  and  exhibiting  samples  of 
books  developed  for  their  reading.  His  statements  aroused  deep 
interest,  and  there  was  strong  approval  voiced  for  developing  this 
type  of  institution.  On  a  motion  by  Dr.  Fisher,  the  group  voted  for 
the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  consider  measures 
necessary,  ".  .  .to  promote  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for 
the  blind  of  New  England  .  .  .  ."' 

In  its  report  back  to  the  group  this  special  committee  recom- 
mended that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  all  steps  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  blind.  This  being 
done,  the  new  committee  applied  immediately  to  the  Legislature 
for  an  Act  of  Incorporation,  which  was  granted  unanimously  by 
both  houses  on  March  2,  1829.  The  name  given  the  Corporation 
was  ''The  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  blind  persons". 

The  Legislature  further  passed  a  Resolve  directing  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  contact  towns  throughout  the  Commonwealth  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  blind  persons  and  their  condition. 

THIRTY-NINE  prominent  Bostonians  were  named  as  incorpo- 
rators of  the  new  institution.  Included  among  them  were:  Dr. 
Fisher;  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  a  wealthy  Boston  merchant 
whose  name  the  school  would  later  bear;  and  William  Prescott,  the 
blind  historian.  Also  listed  among  the  incorporators  were  members 
of  two  Boston  families,  Lowell  and  Thomdike,  which  have 
provided  the  school  with  a  succession  of  trustees  over  the  years. 
The  Corporation  elected  its  first  officers  and  twelve  trustees  in 
1830,  among  them  Horace  Mann. 


Thomas 
Handasyd 
Perkins,  one 
of  the  thirty- 
nine  prominent 
incorporators  of 
the  new  school. 


The  first  job  facing  the  trustees  of  the  newly  founded  school  was 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  capable  head.  This  proved  not  to  be  an 
easy  task.  A  number  of  candidates  were  interviewed  but  it  was  not 
until  1831  that  the  search  was  successful.  At  that  time  another 
young  Boston  physician,  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  had  just  returned 
from  fighting  in  the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  One  day  while 
walking  down  Boylston  Street  in  Boston,  Howe  accidentally  met 
Dr.  Fisher  and  some  of  his  trustees.  Fisher  exclaimed,  "Here  is 
Howe!  The  very  man  we  have  been  looking  for  all  the  time!"  There 
was  immediate  response:  "a  meeting  of  flint  and  steel",  as  Howe's 
daughter,  Laura,  described  it  years  later. 

Howe's  appointment  became  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

Before  opening  the  new  school,  the  trustees  wisely  directed  that 
Dr.  Howe  should  visit  The  National  Institute  for  Blind  Youth  in 
Paris  and  other  European  schools  to  observe  their  programs  and  to 
obtain  necessary  teaching  apparatus  to  be  used  in  the  new  school. 
He  was  also  authorized  to  employ  one  or  two  teaching  assistants 
while  abroad. 


During  his  several  months  stay  in  Europe  Dr.  Howe  visited  the 
principal  institutions  for  the  blind  on  the  continent  and  in  Britain. 
He  wrote  an  extensive  report  describing  his  observations  and  im- 
pressions of  the  places  visited.  In  his  report  Howe  stated,  ''I  vis- 
ited all  the  principal  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and 
found  in  all,  much  to  admire  and  to  copy,  but  much  also  to  avoid.'' 
He  found  that  those  schools  founded  and  supported  by  a  govern- 
ment, "...  are  obliged  to  follow  such  a  system,  and  make  such 
exhibitions,  as  will  redound  rather  to  the  glory  of  the  State  than  the 
good  of  the  pupils".  He  further  observed  that  other  institutions 
that  were  supported  by  individual  and  public  benevolence  tended 
to  over  protect  their  pupils  and  to  treat  them  as  objects  of  charity. 

A  great  fault  that  Howe  reported  in  one  large  school  was  the 
great  diversity  of  subjects  required  of  all  pupils,  regardless  of  indi- 
vidual capability.  "We  should  depend  entirely  neither  upon  physi- 
cal nor  intellectual  education,  nor  should  we  lay  down  any  general 
rule  to  be  observed  by  all  pupils.  One  ought  to  be  even  more 
observant  of  the  bentof  abhnd  boy's  mind,  and  the  direction  of  his 
talent,  than  one  is  in  the  education  of  seeing  children."  This  con- 
tinues to  be  today's  educational  philosophy. 

Dr.  Howe  stressed  the  need  for  encouraging  normal  behavior 
and  appearance  in  the  blind,  having  noted  many  undersirable  man- 
nerisms among  those  whom  he  observed  in  his  travels.  "I  would 
observe  that  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  personal  de- 
meanor of  the  blind,  either  by  their  parents  or  in  the  public  institu- 
tions. All  of  this  can  be  corrected  by  pursuing  the  same  means  as 
used  with  seeing  children  and  by  accustoming  them  to  society." 

Another  need  that  Howe  recognized  was  that  of  educating  the 
parents  of  young  bhnd  children  to  provide  normal  experiences  for 
their  children  rather  than  smothering  them  with  over-protection. 
He  stressed  particularly  the  necessity  of  providing  blind  children 
with  the  same  means  of  amusement  and  recreation  as  that  afforded 
seeing  children.  One  of  the  happiest  recollections  of  his  travels  was 
observing  some  of  the  boys  from  the  Paris  school  at  play  in  a  park 
where,  "...  they  run  away  among  the  trees,  and  frolic  and  play 
together  with  all  the  zest  and  enjoyment  of  seeing  children.  They 
know  every  tree  and  shrub,  they  careen  it  up  one  alley  and  down 
another,  they  chase,  catch,  overthrow  and  knock  each  other  about, 
exactly  like  seeing  boys;  and  to  judge  by  their  laughing  faces,  their 
wild  and  unrestrained  gestures,  and  their  loud  and  hearty  shouts, 
they  partake  equally  the  delightful  excitement  of  boyish  play." 

He  was  disappointed  to  find  that  most  students  when  leaving 
school  were  poorly  prepared  for  adult  life  and  only  a  few  were  able 
to  get  jobs.  He  was  thrilled,  however,  to  observe  the  outstanding 
successes  of  some  and  recognized  the  importance  of  these  succes- 
ses as  examples  for  others. 


Dr. 

Samuel 
Grid  ley 
Howe 


One  of  the  books 
Dr.  Howe  brought 
back  from  Paris  — 
now  in  the 
Perkins  Research 
Library. 


Early  pupils 
at  Perkins 


DR.  Howe  returned  to  Boston  in  July,  1832.  With  him  were  two 
blind  teachers  he  had  employed:  Emile  Trencheri  of  the  Paris 
school,  to  teach  academic  subjects  and  John  Pringle  of  the  school 
in  Edinburgh  who  was  to  teach  m'echanical  subjects.  Dr.  Howe  had 
purposely  hired  these  two  blind  men  as  teachers  because  of  their 
ability,  and  also  to  demonstrate  to  parents  and  others  that  Wind 
persons  were  capable  of  self  support. 

Later  that  month  the  new  school  opened  its  doors  in  the  home  of 
Dr.  Howe's  father  at  14  Pleasant  Street,  Boston.  Its  first  pupils 
were  two  young  sisters,  Sophia  and  Abigail  Carter  from  Andover, 
Massachusetts.  Others  followed,  and  by  August  the  enrollment 
had  reached  six. 

The  name  of  the  school.  The  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind, 
was  thoroughly  disliked  by  Dr.  Howe  since  the  term  Asylum  meant 
a  "haven"  or  "retreat".  Both  in  speaking  and  writing  about  the 
school  he  referred  to  it  as  The  New  England  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  which  name  it  was  later  given.  This  is 
understandable  in  the  man  who  developed  the  motto:  "Obstacles 
are  things  to  overcome". 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  founding  and  early  beginning 
of  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind. 


William  T.  Heisler 


References: 


Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  England  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind;  Boston:  1833 

Eliot,  Samuel.  1897.  "The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind"  New  England  Magazine 

146th  Annual  Report  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown, 
Mass.:  1977 
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Shortly  after 
opening  in  Dr.  Howe's 
tattler's  tiouse  the 
school  moved  to  the 
house  given  by 
Thomas  H.  Perkins. 


In  1839  the  school  moved  to  a  hotel  in  South  Boston 
which  was  to  be  its  home  until  1912. 
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A  PROCLAMATION 

WHEREAS  Dr.  John  Dix  Fisher  and  a  group  of  prominent  Bos- 
tonians  in  February,  1829  saw  the  need  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  bUnd  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and 

WHEREAS  Through  their  efforts  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in 
America  was  chartered  by  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature on  March  2,  1829,  as  the  New  England 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,  presently  the  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind,  as  a  private,  non-profit  corporation, 
supported  and  developed  through  private  contri- 
butions and  endowments,  and 

WHEREAS  The  school  opened  its  door  in  1832  for  students  in 
Boston  at  the  home  of  Joseph  Neale  Howe,  the 
father  of  the  school's  first  Director,  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  and 

WHEREAS  In  the  succeeding  days  it  continued  to  grow,  accept- 
ing both  bhnd  and  deaf-blind  children  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Ver- 
mont, and 

WHEREAS  It  developed  printing  processes  for  the  production  of 
books,  writing  devices  and  other  educational  aids 
for  the  blind,  and 

WHEREAS  In  1887,  its  second  Director,  Michael  Anagnos  es- 
tablished the  first  kindergarten  for  young  blind  chil- 
dren, and 
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WHEREAS  It  instituted  the  first  programs  for  the  training  and 
education  of  teachers  of  the  bHnd  and  deaf-bUnd, 
which  having  extended  these  programs  to  include 
teachers  from  other  countries  has  opened  up  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  blind  children  throughout 
the  world,  and 

WHEREAS  The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  has  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  in  the  education  of  numerous  blind 
people  such  as  Laura  Bridgman  (first  deaf-blind 
child  to  be  educated),  Anne  Sullivan  (Helen  Keller's 
teacher),  and  Helen  Keller,  and 

WHEREAS  It  continues,  after  150  years  to  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse the  spirit  of  determination  of  the  blind  and 
deaf-blind  children  of  today  to  overcome  any  im- 
pairment in  the  same  progressive  manner  as  in  the 
school's  early  years 

NOW,  therefore,  I  EDWARD  J.  KING,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  do  hereby  proclaim  as 

150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

March  2,  1979 

and  urge  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  to  take  cognizance  of 
this  event. 

Signed  at  the  State  House  March  2,  1979. 
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A  class  at  South  Boston. 


Important  Events  in  Perkins  History 


1829  School  granted  Charter  by 
Massachusetts  Legislature  — 
the  first  in  America  —  Dr. 
John  Fisher  mainly 
responsible. 

1832  School  opens  with  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  as  Director, 
using  rooms  in  his  father's 
horiie  in  downtown  Boston. 

1837  First  embossed  books  printed. 
Laura  Bridgman  arrived  — 
first  deaf-blind  child  in  the 
world  to  be  educated. 

1839  School  moves  to  South  Bos- 
ton, having  occupied  home  of 
Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins  for 
several  years. 


1841  Workshop  opened  (Closed  in 
1951,  being  no  longer  needed). 

1842  Charles  Dickens  visits  Per- 
kins. In  his  American  Notes 
he  enthusiastically  praises 
Howe's  work  with  Laura 
Bridgman. 

1876  Michael  Anagnos  succeeds  to 
directorship  upon  Dr.  Howe's 
death. 


1880   Blindiana     Library 
Museum  established. 


and 


1881  Anagnos  establishes  Howe 
Memorial  Press  to  emboss 
braille  books. 
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Helen  Keller  and  Anne  Sullivan. 


1887  Anagnos  establishes  the  first 
kindergarten  for  the  bhnd,  lo- 
cated in  Jamaica  Plain. 

1887  Annie  Sullivan  begins  teach- 
ing Helen  Keller. 

1889-93  Helen  Keller  resides  at 
Perkins. 

1907  Edward  E.  Allen  succeeds 
Mr.  Anagnos  who  died  on  a 
visit  to  the  Balkans. 

1908  First  Physiotherapist  in  school 
for  the  blind. 

1912  School  moves  to  Watertown 
from  South  Boston  and 
Jamaica  Plain.  Cottage  Family 
Plan  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Howe  now  used 
throughout  the  School. 

1916  Dr.  Allen  hires  first  Home 
Visitor  in  a  school  for  the 
blind. 


1920  Samuel  P.  Hayes  begins  work 
at  Perkins  resulting  in  first 
psychological  tests  for  blind 
children,  known  as  the 
Hayes-Binet. 

First  graduate-level  Teacher- 
training  program  established 
in  cooperation  with  Harvard 
University. 


1924   First    Speech    Therapist 
school  for  the  blind  hired. 


m 


1931  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  replaces 
Dr.  Allen  who  retires. 

1932  Perkins  celebrates  completion 
of  first  century  of  service.  In- 
struction of  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren organized  into  special 
department. 
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1947  Perkins  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  New  England  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools. 

1951  Dr.  Farrell  retires  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Edward  J. 
Waterhouse.  First  Perkins 
Braillers  produced,  designed 
by  David  Abraham  at  the 
Howe  Press. 

1952  Department  of  Psychology 
and  Guidance  established  — 
clinical  psychologist  added  to 
staff.  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  ap- 
pointed Director  Emeritus  and 
presides  over  First  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Educa- 
tors of  Blind  Youth  in  Bus- 
sum,  The  Netherlands. 

1953  Conference  of  Educators  of 
the  Deaf-Blind  at  Perkins. 

1955  Perkins  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity establish  first  training 
program  for  teachers  of  the 
deaf-blind. 

1956  Helen  Keller  dedicates 
Keller-Macy  Building  in 
honor  of  herself  and  her  Per- 
kins teacher,  Annie  Sullivan 
Macy.  This  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Deaf-Blind  De- 
partment. 

1957  125th  Anniversary  celebrated 
and  special  programs  ob- 
served. The  motion  picture: 
"The  Perkins  Story"  pro- 
duced. 

1960  New  Gymnasium  built  to 
provide  greater  facilities  for 
wrestling,  bowling  and  roller 
skating. 

1962  Dr.  Waterhouse  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  at  the  Third  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Educa- 


tors of  Blind  Youth  at  Han- 
nover, Germany.  Twenty 
thousandth  Perkins  Brailler 
produced. 
1964  The  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  meets 
at  Perkins. 

1966  100th  Anniversary  of  Anne 
Sullivan,  Helen  Keller's 
teacher,  jointly  celebrated  by 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
in  New  York,  Watertown,  and 
Washington  —  Anne  Sullivan 
Gold  Medal  awards  presented 
to  outstanding  teachers  and 
workers  with  the  deaf-blind 
and  to  outstanding  deaf-blind 
men  and  women. 

New  Blindiana  Library  build- 
ing opened  —  later  renamed 
Samuel  P.  Hayes  Research 
Library. 

Perkins  Teacher  Training  Pro- 
gram becomes  affiliated  with 
Boston  College. 

1967  The  fourth  Quinquennial  In- 
ternational Conference  of  Ed- 
ucators of  Blind  Youth  meets 
at  Perkins. 

1969  New  England  Regional  Center 
for  Deaf-Blind  Children  estab- 
lished at  Perkins. 

1970  Fiftieth  Anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  the  Perkins  Teacher 
Training  Program. 

Northeast  Building  opened  on 
February  1  —  with  apartment 
and  dining  facilities  for  stu- 
dents and  guests. 

North  Building  opened  on 
September  1  —  accommo- 
dates classes  for  Deaf-Blind 
Department  and  some  Lower 
School  classes. 
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The  Perkins  Brailler. 


Fourth   International   Confer- 
ence on  Deaf-Blind  Children 
held  at  Perkins  with  14  foreign        1977 
countries  represented. 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  fifth 
director  of  Perkins,  retires  and 
is  succeeded  by  Benjamin  F. 
Smith.  Dr.  Waterhouse  ap- 
pointed as  Consultant  to  the 
Director. 

Career  Education  Program  es-        1979 
tablished  at  Perkins. 

Special    cottage-based    pro- 
grams  (''Special    Programs") 
established  in  Upper  School. 
First    Community    Residence 


Training  Program  established 
in  Bridgman  Cottage. 

Benjamin  F.  Smith,  sixth  di- 
rector of  Perkins,  retires  and 
is  succeeded  by  Charles  C. 
Woodcock. 

Howe  Press  produces 
100,000th  Perkins  Brailler. 
Special  dinner  given  com- 
memorating the  event. 

150th  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Perkins  observed 
on  March  2  —  Governor  King 
of  Massachusetts  signs  a  proc- 
lamation observing  the  day; 
other  programs  held  at  school. 
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On  and  Off  the  Campus 


School  Camping  on  Cape  Cod  —  In  September  a  group  of  students  and  staff  from 
Special  Programs  spent  five  days  at  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  in  South 
Wellfleet,  Massachusetts,  participating  in  an  environmental  education  program 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  purpose  of  the  program  was  to 
increase  the  students'  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  ecology  of  the  area  by 
providing  an  opportunity  for  them  to  explore  and  enjoy  it. 

"Home  base"  for  the  week  was  the  Co^st  Guard  Station,  where  the  group  worked 
in  teams  to  prepare  meals  and  clean  up. 

Activities  included  walks  along  the  beach;  hikes  through  conservation  land;  day 
trips  to  Hyannis,  Provincetown,  and  Plymouth;  a  discussion  with  the  Park  Ranger  on 
the  variety  of  experiences  Cape  Cod  offers;  and  a  night-time  campfire  and  sing-a- 
long on  the  beach. 

Everyone  who  participated  cooperated  to  make  the  trip  a  memorable  success. 

Students  and  Staff  Enjoy  "Coffee  House"  —  On  October  19,  1978  the  North 
Building  lounge  was  transformed  into  a  "Coffee  House"  where  guitarists  played 
and  sang  songs  to  interested  students  and  staff.  Over  100  people  came  throughout 
the  night  to  listen  to  the  music,  have  light  snacks  and  to  enjoy  each  other's 
company.  Student  John  Luland  and  staff  members  Karen  Kayper  and  Ken  Durand  of 
Special  Programs  each  played  a  group  of  songs  which  ranged  from  original  to 
contemporary  to  "sing-a-longs."  During  breaks  in  the  music,  refreshments  were 
served.  This  was  the  first  of  several  Coffee  Houses  planned  for  this  school  year. 

Older  Students  Guests  of  Circus  —  Once  again  Radio  Station  WEEI,  the  Thomas 
Sherwin  Chapter  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers,  and  Ringling  Brothers'  Barnum  &  Bailey 
Circus  joined  forces  to  provide  ringside  seats  at  Boston  Garden  for  Perkins  stu- 
dents. In  the  past  three  years  the  younger  students  have  had  the  fun  of  going  to  the 
circus,  so  this  year  a  group  of  older  students,  who  had  never  been  to  a  circus, 
attended.  WEEI  announcers,  Diane  Stern  and  Bill  Lawrence,  described  the  various 
acts  through  headphones  provided  for  each  student.  McDonalds  of  Newton  served 
refreshments  during  intermission. 

Students  Participate  in  Eighteenth  Annual  Road  Rally  —  On  Sunday  afternoon, 
October  1,  fourteen  Perkins  students  traveled  to  the  Wakefield  Elks  Club  to  partici- 
pate in  their  eighteenth  Road  Rally.  At  the  club  the  students  met  their  drivers  who 
were  members  of  the  North  Shore  Touring  Car  Club,  Inc.,  and  began  planning  their 
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strategy.  Rally  Masters,  Norman  Buzzell  and  Carl  Bolivar  had  laid  out  a  65-70  mile 
course  expected  to  take  about  two  and  a  half  hours.  The  students  were  given  their 
clue  sheets,  which  had  been  transcribed  into  large  print  and  braille,  one  minute 
before  each  car  left  the  starting  point.  From  that  point  on  it  was  each  student's 
responsibility  to  read  precise  trip  directions  to  guide  the  driver  on  the  proper  route. 

The  winning  score  fell  short  of  the  record  of  72  which  was  set  in  1973,  but  scores 
in  general  were  better  than  in  most  years.  All  felt  that  it  had  been  a  challenging 
course  and  they  are  ready  to  try  again  next  fall.  The  first  six  navigators  and  the  first 
four  drivers  received  a  handsome  trophy,  and  all  participants  received  a  medal. 
Names,  ranks  and  scores  of  the  winners  are  as  follows: 


Driver 

Navigator 

Place 

Score 

Jo  Ann  Bielat 
Bedford,  Mass. 

Sharlene  Morris 
Washington,  D.C. 

1 

293 

Jack  Lachapelle 
Sturbridge,  Mass. 

Karen  Cavanaugh 
Wareham,  Mass. 

2 

293 

Mieke  Olin 
Pea  body,  Mass. 

Richard  Raschi 
Somerville,  Mass. 

3 

384 

Miklos  Papp 
Everett,  Mass. 

Cornell  Babbs 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

4 

484 

Maurice  Rosenthal 
South  Easton,  Mass. 

Laura  Rivas 
Guadalajara,  Mexico 

5 

525 

Wayne  Leder 
Medway,  Mass. 

Lisa  Bradbury 
Lowell,  Mass. 

6 

535 

The  trophies  were  awarded  by  the  North  Shore  Touring  Club  at  a  special  dinner 
held  at  the  Wakefield  Elks  Club. 


Rehabilitation  counselors  from  New  England  are  briefed  on 
operation  of  student-run  school  store  by  Normand  LeBlanc 
of  the  Perkins  staff. 
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students  attend  "My  Fair  Lady"  —  On  November  1,  the  Sudbury  Players  presented 
a  dress  rehearsal  of  the  popular  musical  "My  Fair  Lady"  to  120  Perkins  students 
and  staff  at  Sudbury  Town  Hall.  Enthusiastic  applause  throughout  the  show  was 
climaxed  by  a  clap-a-long  on  the  number  "Get  Me  To  The  Church  on  Time".  John 
Goss,  Volunteer  Coordinator,  has  planned  for  the  school  to  attend  a  number  of  these 
'Players'  productions.  This  year  Mr.  Goss  was  a  member  of  the  cast  in  two  roles; 
that  of  a  cockney  and  also  as  Mr.  Higgins'  footman.  Mrs.  Goss  played  the  role  of 
Mrs.  Pearce,  Mr.  Higgins'  housekeeper.  The  Perkins  students  are  already  asking 
what  next  year's  show  will  be. 

Rehabilitation  Program  Schedules  Special  Activities  —  In  early  January  a  group 
from  the  Rehabilitation  Program  attended  a  special  hearing  in  Boston  at  which 
there  was  a  discussion  of  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1977  and  its 
implications.  This  was  sponsored  by  the  New  England  Region  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration. 

In  mid-January  ten  of  the  Rehabilitation  clients  went  on  a  cross-country  skiing 
trip  to  North  Conway,  N.  H.  with  members  of  the  Carroll  Center  for  the  Blind.  The  trip 
was  highly  successful  and  has  generated  much  interest  in  cross-country  skiing. 
Because  of  the  general  interest  in  skiing  by  students  and  clients  at  Perkins,  the 
school  is  planning  to  purchase  skiing  equipment. 

Perkins  Christmas  Concerts  —  The  Music  Department  presented  its  annual  series 
of  Christmas  concerts  in  Dwight  Hall  on  December  14,  17,  and  19.  The  program 
consisted  of  excerpts  from  Saint-Saens  Christmas  Oratorio.  This  work  was  last 
performed  by  the  Perkins  Chorus  in  1962.  Soloists  for  the  Christmas  Oratorio  were 
students:  Michael  Sturgeon,  Richard  Raschi,  and  Timothy  Leary;  alumni  soloists 
were  Betty  Gayzagian,  Stephanie  Barker,  and  Janet  Rowley. 

The  Lower  School  Chorus,  under  the  direction  of  Judith  Bevans,  sang  carols  using 
Orff  instruments  and  including  solos  by  Roger  Mazzocca,  Lisa  LaFleur,  Anjali  Henry, 
and  Irene  LaFleur. 

Highlights  of  the  evening  included  "Rudolph  The  Red  Nosed  Reindeer"  by  the 
Lower  School  Chorus  —  with  'Rudolph'  himself  flying  across  the  stage;  and  the  well 
known  Leroy  Anderson  arrangement  of  "Sleigh  Ride"  with  brass  and  percussion 
sung  by  the  combined  chorus  of  Jr./Sr.  High  and  Special  Program  students,  Re- 
habilitation clients,  staff,  and  alumni.  Each  concert  ended  with  three  traditional 
carols  sung  by  the  choruses  and  audience. 

Special  Christmas  Program  Given  by  Deaf-Blind  Pupils  —  Pupils  in  the  Deaf- 
Blind  Program  presented  a  special  Christmas  program  of  skits  and  songs  in  sign 
language.  The  first  part  of  the  program  included  a  skit  entitled,  "The  March  of  the 
Toy  Soldier"  and  interpretations  in  sign  language  of  such  Christmas  songs  as 
"Silent  Night",  "Jingle  Bells",  "Silver  Bells",  and  "The  Dreidel  Song",  the  latter  in 
observance  of  Hanukkah.  The  finale  was  a  dramatization  of  "The  Night  Before 
Christmas"  involving  most  of  the  students  in  the  Deaf-Blind  Program.  The  young 
students  played  the  roles  of  the  mouse,  elves,  and  reindeer  while  the  older  ones 
either  acted  out  the  main  characters  or  simultaneously  narrated  the  poem  in  sign 
language.  Judging  from  the  applause  the  program  was  a  big  success  and  should 
continue  as  an  annual  activity. 
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Susan  Pomeroy,  Teacher,  instructs  deaf-blind 
students.  David  Spade  and  Jane  Aniolek. 

Students  Enjoy  Skating  with  Olympic  Champion  —  On  January  3  six  students  from 
Perkins  had  the  unique  experience  of  skating  on  the  ice  at  Boston  Garden  with 
former  Olympic  champion  and  current  Ice  Capades  star,  Dorothy  Hamill.  Included  in 
the  group  from  school  were  Irene  LaFleur,  Julie  Daniels,  Richard  Raschi,  Marti 
Stevens,  Sharlene  Morris,  and  Roger  Mazzocca.  Two  other  children  from  this  area 
were  also  guests  of  Miss  Hamill  and  her  group;  the  1978  March  of  Dimes  Poster 
Child,  Michelle  Mason  and  the  1979  Poster  Child,  Heather  Maria  Saia.  Everyone  had 
the  opportunity  to  receive  some  instruction  in  skating  and  to  skate  around  the  ice 
with  Miss  Hamill  and  other  members  of  the  show's  chorus  line.  Everyone  agreed 
that  it  was  an  exciting  experience  to  be  out  on  "the  big  ice"  of  the  'Garden'  with 
these  famous  top  performers. 

Wrestlers  Complete  a  Successful  Season  —  The  1978-79  Perkins  wrestling  team 
completed  a  long  season  of  spirited  competition  in  early  February.  This  year  18 
students  took  part  on  both  the  varsity  and  junior  varsity  level.  Cornell  Babbs  was 
the  captain  with  Richard. Raschi  and  Bob  Neville  acting  as  assistants.  The  team 
competed  in  eight  duel  meets,  the  EAAB  four-way  meet,  and  two  tournaments. 

At  the  Eastern  Athletic  Association  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  tournament  held  in 
Hampton,  Va.  five  Perkins  wrestlers  took  medals:  they  were  Cornell  Babbs,  2nd; 
Richard  Hill;  3rd;  Bob  Neville,  3rd;  Charles  Rice,  4th;  and  Richard  Raschi,  4th.  The 
following  weekend  the  team  placed  third  in  the  Watertown  Lions  Invitational  Meet 
held  at  Perkins.  This  is  significant  since  only  three  team  points  separated  first, 
second,  and  third  place  teams.  Perkins  wrestlers  who  took  first  places  were  Charles 
Rice,  Cornell  Babbs,  and  Richard  Raschi.  Charles  Rice  was  voted  the  outstanding 
wrestler  of  the  tournament. 

Outstanding  season  records  were  turned  in  by  Richard  Hill  (11-3),  Charles  Rice 
(11-6),  and  Richard  Raschi  (10-4-1). 
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Jr./Sr.  High  Students  Enjoy  Winter  Outing  —  The  Junior/Senior  High  Program  has 
launched  a  series  of  program  days  to  carry  its  students  through  the  bleak  months  of 
late  winter  and  into  spring.  These  events  are  planned  to  provide  some  "time  out" 
from  the  regular  school  routine,  in  hope  of  bringing  students,  staff,  and  administra- 
tion together  around  the  issues  of  program  change  and  expansion. 

The  first  program  day  was  on  January  29  to  nearby  Hale  Reservation  in  Westwood 
for  a  winter  festival  of  snow  activities.  Unfortunately  nature  didn't  provide  the 
needed  snow,  so  the  outing  focused  on  hiking.  In  spite  of  the  wet  weather  and 
ankle  deep  mud  in  spots,  the  students  enjoyed  an  afternoon  of  hikes  —  varying 
from  easy  walks  to  hand-over-hand  rock  scrambling.  Later  the  group  returned  to  the 
lodge  and  gathered  around  the  fireplace  for  lunch.  The  cheerleaders  performed 
some  of  their  prize  winning  routines,  and  Hale's  Assistant  Director,  Lenny  Myers, 
told  the  group  about  the  reservation  and  its  uses. 

Ski  Experts  Instruct  Perkins  Students  —  Eight  students  from  the  Jr./Sr.  High 
Program,  Special  Programs,  and  the  Deaf-Blind  Program  were  given  individual  ski 
lessons  at  Perkins  by  members  of  the  "Ski  for  Light",  an  international  organization 
that  provides  cross  country  skiing  experiences  for  visually  impaired  and  other 
physically  handicapped  people. 

The  eight  ski  instructors  who  came  here  included  six  men  and  women  from 
Norway  and  two  Norwegian-Americans,  Else  Asa  of  Watertown  and  Astrid  Scott  of 
Billerica. 

The  skiing  lessons  were  given  during  the  morning  on  Brooks  athletic  field  and 
the  event  was  photographed  by  television  station  WBZ,  Boston  to  be  broadcast  on 
its  "Evening  Magazine"  program,  February  19. 

Students  taking  part  in  the  skiing  included:  Ricki  Troiana  and  Robert  Moore  of 
the  Jr./Sr.  High  Program;  Robert  Derosiers,  Debby  Ravanell,  and  John  Luland  from 
Special  Programs;  and  Richard  Kastner  and  Rodney  Walker  from  the  Deaf-Blind 
Program.  Staff  member  Karen  Ringvall  of  the  Home  and  Personal  Management 
department  made  the  arrangements  for  this  event. 

New  Assembly  Programs  Held  —  Beginning  this  year  students  in  the  Junior/ 
Senior  High  Program  and  Special  Programs  have  been  attending  school  assemblies 
each  Friday  in  Dwight  Hall  between  11:40  a.m.  - 12:10  p.m.  These  have  replaced 
the  Friday  chapel  programs  originally  held  on  that  day.  Programs  are  presented  by 
the  students  and  staff  and  occasionally  by  outside  guests.  One  group,  the  Handi- 
capped Sports  Club,  presented  a  program  describing  and  demonstrating  how 
different  sports  are  taught  to  persons  with  various  handicaps.  At  another  assembly 
the  Watertown  Police  Department  demonstrated  its  K-9  Corps  with  the  dogs  exhibit- 
ing attack  and  drug  retrieval  techniques.  On  this  occasion  the  program  was  held  on 
the  east  athletic  field.  Other  programs  have  included  drama,  such  as  the  Dickens 
Christmas  Carol;  music;  and  commemorative  subjects. 

New  Products  Developed  by  the  Howe  Press  —  New  products  recently  introduced 
by  the  Howe  Press  include  a  2"  slide  ruler,  a  9"  protractor  with  cursor,  and  a  map  of 
Africa.  The  2"  slide  ruler  fits  all  Howe  Press  brass  rulers,  providing  the  user  with 
easy  to  read  increments  of  Vie  inch.  The  9"  protractor  with  cursor  is  available  with 
a  base  line  ruler  embossed  in  inches  or  centimeters  marked  in  braille.  The  cursor 
enables  the  student  to  readily  determine  the  angle. 
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COMING  EVENTS  AT  PERKINS 

March 

7 

Weds. 

STAFF  MEETING— North  Building  Auditorium 

8 

Thurs. 

Student  Council  Meeting 

14 

Weds. 

Staff  Tea — Staff  Lounge 

22 

Thurs. 

Trustees  Meeting 

27 

Tues. 

Drama  Club  Production — Dwight  Hall 

28 

Weds. 

Drama  Club  Production — Dwight  Hall 
April 

5 

Thurs. 

Annual  Volunteers  Recognition  Evening 

11 

Weds. 

Senior  Class  Trip 

12 

Thurs. 

SPRING  RECESS  BEGINS— Students  Leave  at  Noon 

13 

Fri. 

GOOD  FRIDAY— Offices  and  Library  Closed 

16 

Mon. 

Library  Open — 9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 

thru 

and 

18 

Weds. 

1:00  p.m.  to    4:00  p.m. 

19 

Thurs. 

PATRIOTS  DAY  HOLIDAY— Library  Closed 

20 

Fri. 

Library  Open — 9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 

and 
1:00  p.m.  to    4:00  p.m. 

22 

Sun. 

Pupils  Return 

23 

Mon. 

CLASSES  RESUME— Offices  and  Library  Reopen 
May 

5 

Sat. 

Staff-Student-Alumni  Track  Meet 

7 

Mon. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  WEEK 

9 

Weds. 

Coed  Track  Meet  vs.  Oak  Hill 
STAFF  TEA— Staff  Lounge 

10 

Thurs. 

Annual  Pony  Ride  Day 
Student  Council  Meeting 

11 

Fri. 

Teacher  Training  Students  Graduation 

12 

Sat. 

EAAB  Track  Meet  at  Batavia 

15 

Tues. 

PAA  Awards  Assembly — Dwight  Hall 

16 

Weds. 

Lower  School  Track  Meet 

STAFF  MEETING— North  Building  Auditorium 

20 

Sun. 

Parents'  Day  Workshop 

22 

Tues. 

Spring  Concert— Dwight  Hall 

24 

Thurs. 

Spring  Concert — Dwight  Hall 
MEMORIAL  DAY  HOLIDAY— School, 

28 

Mon. 

Offices  &  Library  Closed 

June 

1 

Fri. 

Senior  Prom — Dwight  Hall 

7  & 

Thurs. 

Final  Exams 

8 

Fri. 

9 

Sat. 

Newton  Yacht  Club 

12 

Tues. 

Picnic  and  Fair  Day 

13 

Weds. 

Clean-Up  Day 
Watertown  Yacht  Club 

14 

Thurs. 

Final  Assembly — Dwight  Hall 

15 

Fri. 

GRADUATION  DAY 

Trustees  Meeting 

Luncheon  for  Graduating  Class 

Graduation  Exercises — Dwight  Hall 

16 

Sat. 

ALUMNI  DAY 

23 
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PUBLISHED  THREE  TIMES  A  YEAR  IN  PRINT 
AND  BRAILLE  EDITIONS  BY 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN,  MASS.  02172 

Founded  1829 

A  private  school  for  blind  and  deaf -blind  girls  and  boys 

A  member  since  1947 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 
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"The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  admits  students  of  any  race,  color, 
national  and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  programs,  and 
activities  generally  accorded  or  made  available  to  students  at  the 
school.  It  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national 
or  ethnic  origin  in  the  administration  of  its  educational  policies, 
admissions  policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  and  athletic  and 
other  school-administered  programs." 


VOL.  XLVIII,  NO.  3 


FALL  1979 


CHILDREN  OF  THE 
SILENT  NIGHT 

In  the  fall  our  annual 
appeal  for  the  deaf-blind  — 
our  Children  of  the  Silent 
Night  —  will  be  sent  out. 
Your  support  is  needed! 

John  Pappalardo,  a 
deaf-blind  student,  will  be  on 
our  1980  calendar. 


Editorial 


Charles  C.  Woodcock 
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The  Past,  Present,  and 
Future  Tense  of  Perkins 


HE  150th  anniversary  issue  of  The  Lantern 
in  March,  1979  drew  many  favorable  com- 
ments. Thank  you  for  the  reinforcement  of  our 
efforts. 

This  issue  keeps  the  sesquicentennial  cele- 
bration before  us  by  describing  some  unique 
events  that  have  taken  place.  Mr.  Heisler  au- 
thored the  lead  article,  'Terkins,  the  Boston 
Years." 

On  June  1 1 ,  1979  a  time  capsule  was  buried  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  west  courtyard  of 
the  Howe  Building.  The  capsule,  to  be  dug  up  in 
the  year  2029,  50  years  hence,  contains  numer- 
ous memorabilia  of  Perkins  today  including 
comments  I  made  on  that  occasion.  Here  in  part 
are  the  comments  —  a  message  to  those  in  at- 
tendance as  the  capsule  is  retrieved  in  2029. 

As  you  study  the  contents  of  this  time 
capsule  in  the  year  2029,  many  who  were  in 
attendance  at  its  burying  are  now  buried  in 
capsules  that  will  never  be  dug  up.  How- 
ever, you  can  be  sure  that  all  that  we  were 
and  still  are  was  not  buried.  We  are  with 


you  in  spirit  and  want  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  cor- 
nerstone of  what  stands  in  2029  and  is  Perkins. 

To  the  extent  that  Perkins  continues  to  be  a  highly  reputa- 
ble educational  facility  or  to  the  extent  that  it  has  grown  into 
something  even  more  viable,  we  hope  it  is  because  you  were 
able  in  recent  years  to  build  on  what  we  built  and  built  upon. 

Never  should  the  development  of  Perkins  be  considered 
complete.  It  should  always  be  in  the  process  of  becoming 
what  it  needs  to  become  to  meet  sociological  and/or  educa- 
tional changes.  Its  goal  is  to  be  a  leading  member  of  a  team 
that  helps  those  who  choose  its  services,  meet  their  biologi- 
cal, social,  emotional,  educational,  vocational  and  avoca- 
tional  needs. 
Perkins  will  no  doubt  change  dramatically  in  the  coming  years 
before  the  year  2029. 

Recently  it  was  our  pleasure  to  have  many  former  students  visit 
the  campus  on  an  alumni  weekend.  The  changes  they  see  and  their 
reactions  to  today's  programs  are  wide  and  varied.  Some  wish  for 
the  ''good  old  days"  while  others  see  our  changes  are  improve- 
ments. For  instance,  some  like  our  change  to  less  stringent  con- 
straints over  student  conduct  and  activities.  Most  agree  that  what 
they  got  out  of  Perkins  was  in  relation  to  what  they  gave.  Collec- 
tively, the  alumni  are  a  living  time  capsule,  yet  there  is  no  50  year 
gap,  but  a  continuum  of  experience.  The  ages  represented  spanned 
more  than  50  years.  The  contributions  they  are  makingas  produc- 
tive citizens  is  a  contribution  to  the  continuous  improvement  of  the 
society  in  which  they  live. 

The  chapel  was  filled  with  music  as  they  raised  their  voices  in 
song.  Their  voices  are  also  loud  and  clear  on  how  blind  persons 
should  be  recognized  in  a  society  that  needs  all  its  citizens  making 
maximum  contributions  within  individual  abilities.  Their  voices 
support  the  rights  of  all  persons  and  of  each  person.  We  hear  our 
alumni  voices  clearly  in  their  support  for  Perkins  today  and  in  the 
future. 

The  sesquicentennial  celebration  goes  on  and  the  coming  year 
will  contain  numerous  other  activities.  Among  them  will  be 
Perkins'  participation  in  the  Helen  Keller  Congress 
commemorating  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Perkins' 
most  notable  alumna.  Many  persons  will  come  to  Boston  for  this 
late  June  1980  event.  Maybe  you  will  be  among  them. 

We  hope  our  focus  on  the  past  is  viewed  as  an  effort  to  recognize 
the  work  of  former  students,  staff,  and  supporters  of  Perkins.  The 
past,  present,  and  future  of  Perkins  is  a  bright  reflection  because  of 
these  persons. 


Charles  C.  Woodcock 
Director 


South  Boston 
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Perk[nsL The  Boston  Years 

In  the  preceding  issue  of  The  Lantern  an  article 
entitled  "Birth  of  a  School"  traced  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  founding  of  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind.  The  following  article  describes  the  early 
years  of  the  school  in  Boston. 


PERKINS  began  its  existence  as  the  New  England  Asylum  for  the 
Blind  in  the  home  of  the  father  of  its  first  director,  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe.  This  location  at  140  Pleasant  Street,  Boston  served 
as  the  school's  home  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 

Early  in  its  first  year  the  school  became  in  debt,  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  state  having  run  out.  To  obtain  the  necessary 
funds  for  maintaining  the  school.  Dr.  Howe  took  a  group  of  pupils 
to  the  Massachusetts  State  House  where  they  demonstrated  their 
abilities  before  the  legislature.  The  result  was  so  satisfactory  the 
legislature  immediately  appropriated  $6,000  per  annum  with  the 
provision  that  the  school  should  educate  free  of  cost  20  poor,  blind 
persons  from  the  Commonwealth.  Other  exhibitions  were  made 
before  the  public  with  subscriptions  and  donations  coming  in  from 
every  side. 

Larger  Quarters  Needed 

Before  long  the  school  was  unable  to  accommodate  the  growing 
enrollment  and  a  new  location  had  to  be  sought.  At  this  time 
Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  a  wealthy  Boston  merchant,  came 
forth  and  offered  his  mansion  on  Pearl  Street  as  a  permanent  home 
for  the  young  school,  with  the  provision  that  a  subscription  of 


equal  value,  or  $25,000  be  raised  ''.  .  .to  ensure  the  perpetuity  of 
the  institution.  ..."  Within  a  month  this  amount  was  not  only 
raised  through  public  subscription  but  doubled,  thus  enabling  the 
move  to  be  made. 

The  school  occupied  its  new  quarters  in  September,  1833.  In 
order  to  provide  a  playground  for  the  pupils  an  additional  estate 
was  purchased  at  the  rear  of  the  mansion. 

The  enrollment  at  this  time  was  34,  including  24  students  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  remainder  from  New  Hampshire,  Connect- 
icut, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  one  each  from  Ohio  and 
Virginia. 

Even  at  this  early  date  attention  was  given  to  providing  a  type  of 
program  for  each  pupil  to  meet  his  or  her  needs  or  capabilities, 
with  some  being  given  an  academic  education  while  others  were 
taught  various  handcrafts  and  trades.  All  pupils  received  extensive 
training  in  music  since  it  was  felt  that  this  was  the  one  field  pecu- 
harly  suited  to  the  bhnd  and  one  that  would  afford  the  fairest  oppor- 
tunity for  competition  with  the  sighted.  The  position  of  church 
organist  was  especially  considered  ideal  for  a  blind  person  at  that 
time. 

Pupils  arose  early  in  those  days  with  the  first  bell  at  5:30  a.m. 
After  chapel  and  breakfast,  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted 
to  school  work  with  recess  periods  following  each  one  and  a  half 
hours  of  work.  According  to  an  early  report  pupils  devoted  "... 
four  hours  daily  to  intellectual  labor;  four  hours  to  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music;  four  to  recreation  and  eating;  four  hours  to  man- 
ual labor,  and  eight  to  sleep.''  Each  Saturday  the  school  was  open 
to  the  public  and  the  pupils  demonstrated  reading  and  other 
academic  tasks  and  played  instruments.  Most  visitors  were  im- 
pressed, but  some  believed  the  children  could  actually  see.  In 
order  to  overcome  this  suspicion,  Dr.  Howe  had  the  children  wear 
cloth  strips  over  their  eyes. 

Additional  demonstrations  were  given  in  many  public  places, 
including  some  before  legislators  of  various  states.  Several  schools 
for  the  blind  owe  their  origin  to  demonstrations  by  Perkins  pupils 
in  their  state  capitals. 

One  of  the  great  needs  at  the  school  in  the  early  days  was  an 
adequate  supply  of  embossed  books.  Dr.  Howe  developed  what  is 
known  as  Boston  Line  Type,  which  was  a  more  efficient  style  of 
raised  print  than  many  in  use  at  the  time.  However,  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  pupils  to  write  in  raised  type. 

In  addition  to  recognizing  the  need  for  books.  Dr.  Howe  also 
developed  and  designed  many  maps .  At  his  request  a  giant  embossed 
globe  was  manufactured  in  1837  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Ruggles,  which  is 
presently  located  in  the  lobby  of  the  Howe  Building  in  Watertown. 


The  Move  To  South  Boston 

By  1839  the  enrollment  had  reached  65  and  further  expansion  at 
the  Pearl  Street  location  was  not  possible. 

At  that  time  a  large  hotel  in  South  Boston,  the  Mt.  Washington 
House,  had  come  on  the  market.  The  site  was  an  ideal  one  for  the 
school  because  of  its  spaciousness  to  both  buildings  and  grounds; 
the  advantage  of  unobstructed  streets  and  open  grounds  in  the 
neighborhood;  and  its  facilities  for  sea  bathing.  The  new  school 
was  described  as  being  cool  and  pleasant  in  the  summer  and  kept 
very  comfortable  in  the  winter  ".  .  .by  means  of  furnaces,  which 
being  constructed  upon  scientific  principles  warmed  the  apart- 
ments without  vitiating  the  air.  ..." 

Because  of  Colonel  Perkins'  generosity  in  allowing  his  home  to 
be  sold  to  pay  for  the  South  Boston  property,  the  trustees  voted 
to  change  the  school's  name  to  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Asylum  for  the  Blind  —  later  changed  to  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Important  Events  In  Perkins  History 

Many  events  of  note  took  place  during  those  early  years  in  Bos- 
ton, many  of  which  were  "firsts"  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
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In  1837  Laura  Bridgman,  the  young  deaf-blind  child  from 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire  was  admitted  to  the  school  and  became 
the  first  deaf-blind  child  to  be  successfully  educated.  Howe  per- 
sonally took  on  the  task  of  educating  Laura  who  later  learned  to 
write  and  samples  of  her  writing  are  preserved. 

In  1842  Charles  Dickens  visited  America  and  in  his  American 
notes  he  was  largely  critical  of  what  he  saw  here.  However,  after 
visiting  Perkins  he  was  full  of  praise  for  the  new  school. 

In  1876  Michael  Anagnos  succeeded  Dr.  Howe  as  Director. 
Under  Mr.  Anagnos'  administration  the  Blindiana  Library  and 
Museum  were  established,  as  were  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  and 
the  first  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  It  was  also  during  Anagnos' 
administration  that  Anne  Sullivan  was  sent  from  Perkins  to  teach 
Helen  Keller  and  later  returned  to  the  school  with  her  famous 
pupil. 

In  1907  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  succeeded  Michael  Anagnos  to 
become  Perkins'  third  director. 

One  of  Dr.  Allen's  first  acts  was  to  plan  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  school  plant  in  a  suburban  location.  In  1908  a  38  acre  estate 
was  acquired  in  Watertown  and  construction  of  the  new  plant  at 
that  site  was  begun.  The  school  moved  to  its  new  location  in  1912 
and  remains  on  that  site  today. 


Jon  O.  Piehler  receives  a  piece  of  the 
anniversary  cake  from  Mrs.  Edward  J.  King, 
wife  of  ttie  Governor,  while  Charles  C. 
Woodcock  looks  on. 


Perkins  Celebrates Jts  Sesquicentennial 

ON  March  2  Perkins  celebrated  the  150th  anniversary  of  its  char- 
ter, commemorating  the  first  school  for  the  blind  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  United  States.  The  day  also  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  three  year  period  of  sesquicentennial  observances  for  the  school 
between  the  date  of  its  founding  in  1829  and  its  formal  opening  in 
July,  1832. 

The  first  event  of  the  day  was  the  signing  of  a  special  Proclama- 
tion at  the  Massachusetts  State  House  by  Governor  Edward  J. 
King  honoring  the  school.  C.  Richard  Carlson;  President  of  the 
Perkins  Board  of  Trustees  and  Charles  C.  Woodcock,  Director 
represented  the  school  at  the  signing  ceremony.  Following  is  the 
text  of  Mr.  Woodcock's  remarks. 

This  is  a  significant  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  The  foresighted  act  of  the 
early  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  has  rever- 
berated positively  throughout  the  world.  On  every  continent, 
there  are  leaders  in  the  field  of  education  and  rehabilitation 
for  the  blind  and  deaf-blind  who  received  their  first  training 
at  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind.  Their  efforts  are  rewards 
we  cherish. 

The  determination  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  hands  of  Anne 
Sullivan,  and  the  mind  of  Helen  Keller  are  examples  of  re- 
wards that  have  been  shed  upon  this  school. 

Each  period  in  the  history  of  this  school  has  been  a  time  of 
accomplishment.  We  are  anticipating  a  bright  future  because 
we  have  dedicated  ourselves  toward  the  development  of  a 
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program  that  is  for  today  and  the  1980's.  In  time,  we  will 
change  it  to  be  appropriate  for  the  1990's  and  again  for  the 
year  2000.  In  the  year  2029,  March  2  will  be  on  a  Friday.  At 
that  time,  it  seems  quite  likely  that  an  audience  will  gather, 
perhaps  in  this  same  spot  as  another  governor  signs  another 
proclamation  recognizing  the  Perkins  bicentennial. 

Many  of  us  will  not  be  there  for  that  occasion.  However,  I 

am  sure  those  that  assemble  will  do  so  in  recognition  of  50 

more  years  of  quality  service. 

At  the  end  of  the  ceremony  the  Perkins  Chamber  Singers,  led  by 

Daniel  Mazeika,  sang  the  ''Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic''  by  Julia 

Ward  Howe,  wife  of  Perkins'  first  director. 

A  special  exhibit  of  pictures  showing  Perkins  from  its  establish- 
ment to  the  present  day  was  displayed  in  Doric  Hall  at  the  State 
House  during  the  week  of  the  celebration. 

Campus  activities  that  day  began  in  late  morning,  with  a  talk  by 
Kenneth  A.  Stuckey,  research  librarian,  who  spoke  in  Lower 
School  Assembly  about  the  significance  of  the  sesquicentennial 
anniversary  and  another  talk  by  Anthony  Ackerman,  English 
teacher  in  the  Jr./Sr.  High  Program  who  spoke  in  chapel  about  Dr. 
John  D.  Fisher,  Perkins'  key  founder. 

A  special  anniversary  luncheon  was  held  in  the  cottages  with 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  King,  wife  of  the  Governor  as  honored  guest. 
Following  the  luncheon  Mrs.  King  was  taken  on  a  tour  of  the 
school  by  Mrs.  Mason  Fernald,  member  of  the  Board  of  Tru-stees 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodcock. 

The  principal  highlight  of  the  afternoon's  activities  was  the  cut- 
ting and  serving  of  an  unbelievable  500-pound  anniversary  cake  in 
the  shape  of  the  Howe  Building  with  its  central  tower  made  by 
Michael  McLaughlin  of  the  Seiler  Corporation.  The  cake's  dimen- 
sions were  such  that  it  had  to  be  ''assembled"  in  the  Howe  Build- 
ing in  advance  of  the  ceremony.  Mrs.  King  was  given  the  honor  of 
cutting  the  first  piece  following  which  the  students  and  staff  were 
served  pieces  of  the  gigantic  cake.  Other  events  during  the  after- 
noon included  special  games  in  the  Upper  School  gymnasium,  a 
rock  concert  in  Dwight  Hall  provided  by  alumni  musicians  Ellis 
Hall,  Richard  Conti,  and  Philip  Caccavaro,  and  the  playing  of  mu- 
sical selections  on  the  tower  chimes  by  alumnus,  Ted  Filteau. 

A  special  sesquicentennial  committee  chaired  by  Kenneth  A. 
Stuckey,  research  librarian  was  formed  early  in  the  year  to  plan 
this  and  other  events  to  be  held  during  the  sesquicentennial  period. 
The  committee,  which  is  composed  of  staff,  board  members, 
former  staff,  and  friends  of  the  school,  has  been  meeting 
periodically. 

Future  events  planned  for  the  sesquicentennial  period  will  ap- 
pear in  The  Lantern  as  they  occur. 
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Perkins  students  and  client  lay  wreath  on  grave  of  Dr. 
John  Dix  Fisher,  Perkins'  founder. 

L.  to  R:  Cheryl  LaFond,  teacher;  Todd  Patkus,  Camille 
Santman,  Jeffrey  Oliveira,  students;  Helen  Jodi 
Lechtenberg,  client;  Sharlene  Morris,  student. 


Dr.  Fisher  Honored 

FOUR  Students  and  a  rehabilitation  client  paid  tribute  on  May  25 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  John  Dix  Fisher,  Perkins'  principal  found- 
er, at  his  grave  site  in  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  Cambridge  as  part 
of  the  school's  sesquicentennial  observation.  A  wreath  made  of 
flowers  from  the  campus  was  placed  on  the  grave  by  students  Todd 
Patkus,  Deaf-Blind  Program:  Camille  Santman,  Lower  School 
Program:  Jeffrey  Oliveira,  Special  Programs:  Sharlene  Morris, 
Jr./Sr.  High  Program:  and  Helene  Jodi  Lechtenberg,  Rehabilita- 
tion Program. 

Director  Charles  C.  Woodcock  gave  a  brief  address  speaking 
about  the  important  events  in  Dr.  Fisher's  life  which  led  to  the 
founding  of  Perkins,  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in  America.  In  his 
concluding  remarks,  Mr.  Woodcock  stated:  "The  Dr.  Fishers  of 
the  world  live  eternally  in  the  lives  of  their  creative  intellect,  sense 
of  commitment  and  compassion." 

Others  who  were  present  at  the  wreath  laying  ceremony  in- 
cluded: Paula  Huffman  and  Janice  Rosenberg,  teachers:  Kenneth 
Stuckey,  research  librarian;  and  William  Heisler,  coordinator  of 
public  relations. 
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Perkins  Students  Bury  a  Time  Capsule 

STUDENTS  in  the  two  Upper  School  programs  buried  a  time  cap- 
sule on  June  11  as  a  part  of  the  Perkins  sesquicentennial 
observance. 

The  hermetically  sealed  metal  cylinder  measuring  5'  by  P/i'  was 
constructed  for  the  school  by  the  Army  Research  Materials  Center 
at  the  Watertown  Arsenal.  It  contained  such  items  as  programs  and 
tapes  of  musical  events  held  during  the  current  school  year;  slides 
of  physical  education  activities;  descriptions  and  pictures  of  extra 
curricular  activities;  tape  recordings  of  modern  electronic  devices 
for  the  blind,  such  as  the  Kurzweil  Reading  Machine  and  the  Talk- 
ing Calculator;  and  descriptions  of  each  of  the  school's  five  pro- 
grams. The  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi- 
capped and  the  Howe  Press  also  contributed  items  describing  their 
services  and  products. 

The  ceremony  took  place  at  1:30  p.m.  in  the  Keller-SulHvan 
Memorial  Garden  in  the  Howe  Building  quadrangle.  Director 
Charles  C.  Woodcock,  along  with  staff  members  Kenneth 
Stuckey,  Anthony  Ackerman,  and  Mrs.  Sally  Stuckey  made 
appropriate  remarks  in  a  brief  ceremony  prior  to  the  lowering  of 
the  capsule. 

The  time  capsule  will  be  raised  and  opened  in  50  years  in  2029, 
which  date  will  mark  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Perkins. 


Haroid  Russell  Addresses  Clients  at  Final  Assembly 

HAROLD  Russell,  Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  delivered  an  address  to  the 
clients  of  the  Rehabilitation  Program  at  their  final  assembly  on 
June  13. 

Mr.  Russell,  who  lost  both  hands  during  World  War  II  in  an 
army  training  accident,  was  first  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
m.ittee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  in  1964  by  President 
Johnson.  He  is  currently  President  of  Harold  Russell  Associates,  a 
company  that  assists  holders  of  federal  contracts  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  U.S.  Affirmative  Action  Programs  hiring  the  handi- 
capped. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Russell  outlined  the  development  of  equal 
opportunity  for  the  handicapped.  He  urged  the  clients  to  insist 
upon  their  full  rights  as  citizens  in  a  free  and  equal  society. 

Following  the  speaker's  address.  Director  Charles  C.  Woodcock 
awarded  Certificates  of  Achievement  to  19  clients  who  had  com- 
pleted their  training. 
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C.  Richard  Carlson,   President  of  the  Perkins 
Corporation,  presented  diplomas  to  the  graduates. 


Graduation  —  1979 

ON  June  15,  the  ten  members  of  the  senior  class  of  1979  received 
their  diplomas  from  C.  Richard  Carlson,  President  of  the  Per- 
kins Corporation  at  the  annual  graduation  exercises  in  Dwight 
Hall.  Director  Charles  C.  Woodcock  awarded  the  school  prizes. 

The  commencement  address  was  given  by  Albert  Gayzagian, 
Planning  Coordinator,  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  member  of  the  Perkins  Board  of  Trustees.  Reverend 
Robert  Houston  of  St.  John's  United  Methodist  Church  gave  the 
invocation. 

Music  was  provided  by  the  school  chorus  which  sang  "Go  Ye 
Into  All  The  World",  by  Eugene  Butler  and  ''You  Light  Up  My 
Life",  by  Joe  Brooks,  with  the  solo  part  sung  by  Sharlene  Morris. 

The  following  students  received  diplomas:  Michael  Abbott,  Enid 
Beauchamps,  Evan  Dean,  Joseph  Kreger,  Sharlene  Morris,  Robert 
Neville,  Carole  Phipps,  John  Pouliot,  Ricky  Troiano,  and  Molly 
Walsh. 

Commencement  speaker,  Albert  Gayzagian,  who  had  attended 
Perkins  at  one  time  and  later  transferred  to  Watertown  High 
School,  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  class  and  received  a 
special  diploma  from  Mr.  Woodcock. 

After  the  graduation  there  was  a  reception  for  the  seniors  and 
guests. 
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Joseph  Kelleher 
received  the 
Troop's  Super 
Scout  Award 
presented  for 
excellence  in 
attendance, 
grooming,  and 
scout  spirit. 


Scouts  Celebrate  50th  Anniversary 

BOY  Scout  1  roop  225  celebrated  its  50th  anniversary  on  June  6 
with  a  cookout,  games,  and  an  awards  ceremony  held  in  the 
Perkins  Pond  area. 

Among  the  invited  guests  were  scouts  from  Troop  1,  Hanover, 
Massachusetts  and  their  Scoutmaster  Richard  Faust,  who  is  Per- 
kins personnel  officer.  Also  present  were  Benjamin  F.  Smith, 
former  director  and  a  former  scoutmaster  of  Troop  225;  Douglas 
Barker,  a  former  scout  from  1931;  and  Douglas  Dillon,  a  scout 
from  1972. 

The  awards  were  presented  to  the  scouts  by  Director  Charles  C. 
Woodcock  and  Benjamin  F.  Smith.  The  Troop's  Super  Scout 
Award,  a  special  award  for  excellence  in  attendance,  grooming, 
and  scout  spirit,  went  to  Joseph  Kelleher. 

Prior  to  the  awards  and  games,  the  scouts  enjoyed  a  hearty  meal 
of  hamburgers,  hot  dogs,  watermelon  and  a  gigantic  anniversary 
cake  made  by  Paula  Huffman,  a  teacher.  Scoutmaster  Kenneth 
Stuckey  was  in  charge  of  the  event  and  was  assisted  by  Assistant 
Scoutmaster  Cafer  Barkus. 
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BERKSHIRE  EAGLE 

Charles  Winchell,  94,  believed  to  be  Perkins'  oldest  alum- 
nus, demonstrates  a  new  weaving  project  to  Perkins  Direc- 
tor Charles  Woodcock. 


Early  Alumnus  Visited 


ON  April  11,  Charles  Woodcock,  director  and  William  Heisler, 
public  relations  coordinator  visited  Charles  Winchell,  the  el- 
derly Perkins  alumnus  who  attended  Perkins  under  Michael  Anag- 
nos,  the  school's  second  director,  at  Mr.  WinchelTs  home  in  Dal- 
ton,  Massachusetts.  (An  earlier  story  about  Mr.  Winchell  appeared 
in  the  March  1978  Lantern.) 

During  the  visit  the  director  and  Mr.  Winchell  exchanged  stories 
about  the  present  and  past  of  Perkins  as  well  as  experiences  each 
had  had  at  the  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind,  which  Mr.  Win- 
chell had  once  visited  and  where  Mr.  Woodcock  was  a  former 
director.  During  the  visit  Mr.  Winchell  showed  his  visitors  a  new 
type  of  seat  weaving  he  had  recently  developed  utilizing  canvas 
strapping.  He  presented  a  stool  with  this  type  of  seat  to  Mr.  Wood- 
cock, suggesting  it  as  a  possible  new  project  for  our  students.  A 
newspaper  reporter  from  the  Berkshire  Eagle,  who  was  present 
during  the  visit,  took  several  pictures  of  the  director  and  his  host. 

Before  leaving,  Mr.  Woodcock  extended  an  invitation  for  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winchell  to  visit  Perkins.  The  director  also  stated 
that  Perkins  would  plant  a  tree  on  its  campus  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Wine  heir  s  95th  birthday. 

It  was  a  moving  experience  to  meet  and  talk  with  this  man  who 
communicates  so  much  of  Perkins'  early  history  and  who  is  able  to 
continue  the  trade  he  learned  at  Perkins  over  75  years  ago. 

Perkins  would  welcome  any  information  on  other  alumni  of  Mr. 
Winchell's  age  or  older.  Mr.  Winchell,  who  was  bom  November 
24,  1884,  is  believed  to  be  our  oldest  alumnus. 

As  The  Lantern  goes  to  press,  we  have  just  learned  of  the  death 
of  Charles  L.  Winchell  on  July  31,  1979. 
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Tom  Lewis,  the  new  Facilities  Manager,  discusses  plans 
with  Claude  E.  Maclntyre  who  retired  after  26  years  of 
service  to  Perkins. 


Tom  Lewis  Appointed  As  Facilities  Manager 

TOM  Lewis  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  became  Facilities  Manager  in 
April  1979. 

Mr.  Lewis  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  architectural  engineering 
from  California  State  Polytechnic  University,  San  Luis  Obispo.  He 
also  completed  graduate  work  in  systems  engineering  and  in  ar- 
chitecture. He  is  a  registered  architect. 

Mr.  Lewis'  previous  experience  was  with  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional and  with  several  architectural  firms.  Prior  to  coming  to  Per- 
kins he  was  associated  with  Brown,  Healey  and  Boch  of  Cedar 
Rapids  where  he  supervised  an  extensive  project  involving  the 
alteration  and  improvement  of  the  physical  plant  of  the  Iowa 
Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School. 

The  new  manager  is  responsible  for  buildings  and  grounds,  en- 
gineering, and  security.  In  addition,  he  will  supervise  the  planning 
and  implementation  of  a  project,  decreed  by  the  Trustees,  which 
will  involve  alterations  and  additions  to  our  physical  plant  to  bring 
it  up  to  fire  and  safety  codes  and  to  better  serve  the  needs  of 
handicapped  persons. 

Mr.  Lewis  replaces  Claude  E.  Maclntyre  who  retired  after  26 
years  of  service.  Mr.  Maclntyre  and  his  wife,  Patricia,  who  also 
retired  as  department  secretary,  are  presently  living  in  West  New- 
ton, Massachusetts.  We  wish  them  well. 
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Walter  Carr  supervising  the  work 
of  one  of  tiis  students. 


W.  ALEXANDER 


Walter  Carr  Retires 

WALTER  P.  Carr,  a  teachen  in  the  Industrial  Education  De- 
partment, retired  in  June  1979  after  34  years  of  service. 

Walter  Can's  first  association  with  Perkins  was  in  1932  when  he 
enrolled  as  a  student.  During  those  early  years  he  demonstrated  a 
high  degree  of  ability  in  the  areas  of  industrial  arts  and  in  music.  In 
the  latter  he  acquired  skill  as  a  violinist,  serving  as  accompanist  to 
the  school  chorus  on  occasions.  However,  industrial  arts  work  was 
to  become  his  ultimate  profession. 

After  graduating  from  Perkins,  Walter  studied  wood  pattern  mak- 
ing at  Wentworth  Institute  and  worked  in  local  industrial  firms. 

In  1945  he  joined  the  Perkins  staff  as  a  teacher  of  chair  caning, 
woodworking,  and  poultry  husbandry.  His  wife,  Marjorie,  also 
joined  our  staff  at  the  same  time  as  a  piano  teacher.  He  eventually 
taught  chair  caning  full  time  which  resulted  in  a  marked  increase  in 
instruction  and  production  in  that  department.  Many  Perkins 
graduates  have  since  made  good  use  of  their  training  in- chair  can- 
ing and  repair  deriving  supplementary  or  full  time  income  from  it. 
Students  not  only  remember  Mr.  Carr  as  a  teacher  who  demanded 
high  quality  work  —  and  got  it;  but  also  remember  him  as  a  friend. 
While  at  Perkins  he  invented  two  devices  for  use  in  chair  re- 
seating, one  of  which,  a  special  chair  clamp,  he  is  presently  mass 
producing. 

Walter  and  Marjorie  Carr  reside  in  Needham,  Massachusetts 
where  Walter  is  busy  carrying  on  his  chair  re-seating  and  cabinet 
work  business,  raising  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  enjoying  his 
stereo  sound  system.  We  wish  them  both  many  years  of  happiness. 
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Recent  Retirees 

Marie  Menez  retired  as  Head  Bookkeeper  on  December  31,  1979. 
Mrs.  Menez  served  as  a  member  of  the  Perkins  bookkeeping  staff  since 
February  1962. 

Helen  Scale  retired  in  March  1979  as  secretary  of  clinical  services. 
Mrs.  Scale  first  came  to  Perkins  in  1961  as  secretary  of  the  former 
Psychology  and  Guidance  Department. 

Roy  Dozois  retired  in  April  1979  as  supervisor/consultant  at  the 
Howe  Press.  Mr.  Dozois  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Howe  Press 
since  February  1949. 

Edmund  Dussault,  a  painter  in  the  Facilities  Management  Depart- 
ment, retired  in  June  1979.  Mr.  Dussault  was  employed  at  Perkins 
since  1954. 

Richard  Jennings  retired  in  June  1979  as  a  watch  engineer  in  the 
Facilities  Management  Department.  He  was  a  member  of  that 
department  since  September  1959. 


Very  Special  Arts  Festival  —  In  May  the  Lower  School  Chorus,  the 
English  Handbell  Ensemble,  and  the  Chamber  Singers  performed 
at  the  Massachusetts  Very  Special  Arts  Festival  at  John  Hancock 
Hall  in  Boston.  The  event  was  sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education,  the  Newton  Public  Schools,  and  the 
National  Committee  —  Art  for  the  Handicapped,  for  children  with 
various  handicaps  from  all  parts  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Lower  School  Chorus  and  Handbell  Ensemble  appeared 
during  the  daytime  program,  presenting  a  number  of  musical  selec- 
tions including,  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repubhc,''  "Free  To  Be 
.  .  .  You  and  Me,"  "You  Light  Up  My  Life,"  and  "It's  a  Small 
World."  The  audience  was  invited  to  sing  two  songs  with  the  per- 
formers at  the  end  of  their  presentation.  Approximately  95  stu- 
dents from  Perkins  took  part  in  the  daytime  program,  which  in- 
cluded music,  movement,  and  art  activities.  In  the  evening,  the 
Chamber  Singers  participated  in  a  varied  program  of  music,  dance, 
and  mime.  They  performed  several  works,  including  "Ave 
Verum"  by  Mozart,  "Simple  Gifts,"  and  "Sit  Down  Servant." 
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On  and  Off  the  Campus 


Perkins  Client  Participates  in  Road  Race  —  Bill  Montsios,  a  piano 
technology  client,  ran  in  the  annual  Lexington  to  Cambridge  9.3  mile 
road  race  sponsored  by  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  Cambridge  on 
March  18,  1979.  A.  Claude  Ellis,  of  the  Perkins  staff,  served  as 
Bill's  running  guide.  Starting  at  the  Minute  Man  statue  in  Lexington, 
the  race  proceeded  down  Massachusetts  Avenue  to  Arlington  into 
Cambridge,  finishing  at  the  YMCA  in  Central  Square.  Out  of  419 
registered  runners,  383  finished-the  race  with  Bill  finishing  163rd, 
and  Mr.  Ellis  162nd.  (Actually  both  of  their  times  were  the  same, 
62.48.)  Finishing  well  into  the  first  half  of  the  group  was  an  out- 
standing accomplishment  for  a  beginning  runner. 

Staff  Talent  Show  —  The  annual  staff  talent  show  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  April  9  in  Dwight  Hall.  All  departments  of  the  school  were 
represented  with  teachers,  child  care  workers,  houseparents  and 
other  staff  participating. 

It  was  an  evening  of  fun  and  good  music  with  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal solos  and  groups,  comic  acts,  and  ethnic  dances.  The  audience 
participated  in  several  of  the  presentations,  and  at  the  end  gave  the 
staff  participants  a  rousing  ovation.  Chrys  Peralta,  houseparent  in 
Potter,  organized  the  show  and  Jeffrey  Nordgren,  houseparent  in 
Brooks,  served  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

Shrine  Circus  in  Wilmington  —  Two  bus  loads  of  excited  Perkins 

students  representing  a  cross  section  of  the  entire  student  body  were 
guests  at  the  Shrine  Circus  at  the  Aleppo  Temple  auditorium  in 
Wilmington,  April  28.  The  Telephone  Pioneers  of  the  Patriot  Chapter 
installed  ear  phones  and  acted  as  guides  for  the  students.  Norm 
Durkee  of  Radio  Station  WESX,  Salem  acted  as  narrator. 

Students  Enjoy  Pony  Rides  —  The  Norfolk  Leaps  and  Bounds  Saddle 
Club  made  their  annual  visit  to  Perkins  in  early  May  with  their  three 
ponies  and  one  horse  to  give  90  of  the  younger  students  a  ride.  This 
group  has  been  providing  rides  for  our  younger  children  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  pupils  look  forward  to  their  return  each  spring. 
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Perkins  Host  to  Lincoln-Sudbury  Gymnasts  —  During  March,  mem- 
bers of  the  girls  and  boys  gymnasts  team  of  Lincoln-Sudbury  Re- 
gional High  School  were  guests  at  Perkins  where  they  put  on  a  forty- 
five  minute  demonstration  of  various  gymnastic  skills.  After  the 
demonstration  about  35  Perkins  students  of  all  ages  joined  the 
Lincoln-Sudbury  students  for  individual  experiences  on  the  tram- 
poline, balance  beam,  side  horse,  and  in  tumbling  exercises. 

This  series  of  annual  get  togethers  was  begun  in  1976  when  John 
D.  Goss,  coordinator  of  volunteer  services,  and  Coach  James  Dusen- 
berry  of  Lincoln-Sudbury  agreed  that  it  could  be  of  great  benefit  to 
both  student  groups.  Both  the  Perkins  and  Lincoln-Sudbury  students 
are  looking  forward  to  a  similar  get  together  next  year. 

Seniors  Enjoy  Annual  Trip  —  The  Class  of  1979  took  their  senior  trip 
to  Montreal,  Canada  and  Cooperstown,  New  York.  Leaving  Perkins  on 
May  2  the  group  arrived  in  Montreal  at  5:00  p.m.  where  they  stayed 
at  a  mid-town  hotel.  During  the  next  day  the  class  visited  various 
sights  in  the  city  including  'Old  Montreal,'  the  Olympic  Stadium  and 
Le  Petit  Havre,  an  exclusive  French  restaurant.  On  Friday  they  drove 
to  Cooperstown,  arriving  at  3:00  a.m.  Saturday  was  spent  at  the 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  and  on  Sunday  the  group  returned  to  Perkins. 
Those  who  went  included:  Enid  Beauchamps,  Robert  Neville,  Shar- 
lene  Morris,  Molly  Walsh,  Ricky  Troiano,  Carole  Phipps,  John 
Pouliot,  and  Michael  Abbott.  They  were  accompanied  by  staff  mem- 
bers: Cafer  Barkus,  Ruth  Pigeon,  Karen  Ringvall,  and  Mary  Merri- 
gan.  Everyone  agreed  that  it  was  a  memorable  trip. 


Perkins'  client,  Bill  Montsios 
in  Lexington  Road  Race  with 
A.  Claude  Ellis. 


Former  Perkins  Director  and 
Scout  Master  Benjamin  Smith 
presented  awards  at  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Perkins 
troop. 
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students  Go  On  Whaling  Expedition  —  The  Jr./Sr.  High  took  a  novel 
approach  to  scientific  research  this  Spring.  On  May  21  the  entire 
program  boarded  a  bus  for  Provincetown  at  2:30  a.m.  Upon  arrival 
they  boarded  the  boat,  Dolphin  III,  and  headed  to  sea  for  a  morning 
of  whale  watching. 

Unfortunately  the  weather  did  not  favor  the  pursuit  of  Leviathan, 
and  the  group  remained  fogbound  during  the  entire  trip.  Several 
times  the  motors  of  the  boat  were  cut  while  everyone  listened  and 
smelled  for  signs  of  flowing  or  sounding  whales.  A  few  of  the  faculty 
were  convinced  that  in  the  distance  they  saw  a  whale,  but  the  record 
will  never  prove  it. 

The  day  was  completed  with  hikes  around  Provincetown  (the  sun 
came  out  once  they  had  docked  at  Lewis  Wharf.)  Never  was  there  a 
quieter  bus  ride  home  with  the  dozing  'crew'  resting  up  tor  the  next 
day's  Spring  concert  performance. 

Spring  Concert  Presented  —  The  music  department  presented  its 
annual  spring  concert  on  May  22  and  May  24. 

The  program  was  under  the  direction  of  Daniel  J.  Mazeika,  Di- 
rector of  Music  at  Perkins  with  piano  and  organ  accompaniments  by 
Maria  Pia  Antonelii  and  Donald  Funk.  A  feature  of  this  year's  concert 
was  the  signing  of  the  music  sel-ections  by  staff  and  students  from 
the  Deaf-Blind  Program.  A  recording  of  the  concert  was  placed  in  a 
time  capsule  with  other  school  items  in  commemoration  of  Perkins' 
sesquicentennial. 

A  Visit  with  Newman  Junior  High  School  —  On  May  23  the  8th  Grade 
students  accompanied  by  staff  member  Beth  Liftman  of  the  Junior/ 
Senior  High  Program  went  on  a  field  trip  to  Newman  Junior  High  in 
Needham,  Massachusetts.  The  Perkins  students  spent  the  school 
day  following  assigned  students  in  their  daily  program.  New  experi- 
ences were  gained  by  all  in  both  the  academic  and  social  realms.  The 
students  left  Newman  Junior  High  School  at  the  end  of  the  day  with 
smiles  on  their  faces  and  their  pockets  filled  with  phone  numbers 
and  addresses  of  newly  made  friends. 

School  Wide  Barbecue  Held  —  On  May  31,  the  student  body  and 
staff  enjoyed  an  old  fashioned  outdoor  barbecue.  The  hamburgers, 
hot  dogs,  chili  beans,  potato  salad  and  other  goodies  were  prepared 
and  served  by  our  food  service.  Music  was  provided  by  staff  and 
students.  Even  the  weather  cooperated  beautifully  to  add  to  the 
success  of  the  affair. 

Senior  Prom  Held  —  The  Class  of  1979  was  joined  by  other  Perkins 
students  and  staff  at  their  senior  prom  held  in  Dwight  Hall  on  Friday 
evening,  June  1.  The  students  and  their  escorts  enjoyed  dancing  to 
the  lively  music  of  the  Rock  Band,  I.B.I.S.  which  kept  things  going 
until  1 1:30  p.m.  Following  the  prom,  the  seniors,  their  escorts,  and 
the  class  advisors  attended  a  party  at  the  home  of  staff  member 
Karen  Ringvall. 
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COMING  EVENTS  AT  PERKINS 

September  -  December 

October 

7 

Sun. 

Annual  Road  Rally  in  Wakefield 

8 

Mon. 

Columbus  Day —  School,  Offices  and  Library  Closed 

10 

Weds. 

STAFF  TEA  —  Staff  Lounge 

11 

Thurs. 

Student  Council  Meeting 

19 

Fri. 

th 

ru 

21 

Sun. 

Boy  Scout  Camporee 

26 

Fri. 

Halloween  Parties 

27 

Sat. 

Halloween  Parties 

31 

Weds. 

Halloween  Parties 

November 

2 

Fri. 

Directors'  Memorial  Exercises 

5 

IVIon. 

Perkins  History  Week 
Corporation  Day  —  Corporation  Luncheon 
Corporation  Meeting 

12 

IVIon. 

VETERANS'  DAY,  School,  Offices  and  Library  Closed 

15 

Thurs. 

Student  Council  Meeting 
Harvest  Dance  —  Dwight  Hall 

21 

Weds. 

Thanksgiving  Recess  Begins  at  Noon 
School  and  Offices  Close  at  Noon 
Library  Closes  at  4:00  p.m. 

22 

Thurs. 

Thanksgiving  Day 

23 

Fri. 

Library  Closed 

25 

Sun. 

Pupils  Return 

26 

Mon. 

Classes  Resume  —  Offices  and  Library  Reopen 
December 

4 

Tues. 

Industrial  Arts  Christmas  Sale 

6 

Thurs. 

Trustees  Meeting 

12 

Weds. 

STAFF  TEA  —  Staff  Lounge 

13 

Thurs. 

First  Christmas  Concert  —  Dwight  Hall 
Student  Council  Meeting 

16 

Sun. 

Second  Christmas  Concert  —  Dwight  Hall 

17 

Mon. 

Lower  School  Christmas  Parties 
Upper  School  Christmas  Parties 

18 

Tues. 

Final  Christmas  Concert  —  Dwight  Hall 

19 

Weds. 

Christmas  Assembly  —  Dwight  Hall 

20 

Thurs. 

Christmas  Recess  Begins  at  5:00  p.m. 

21 

Fri. 

Library  Open  —  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 

and 
1:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

25 

Tues. 

CHRISTMAS  DAY 

26 

Weds. 

Library  Open  —  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 

th 

ru 

and 

28 

Fri. 

1:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 
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The 
LANTERN 


An  Outdoor  Adventure  (page  15) 


WINTER  1980 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN,  MASS.  02172 


The   LANTERN 


PUBLISHED  THREE  TIMES  A  YEAR  IN  PRINT 
AND  BRAILLE  EDITIONS  BY 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN,  MASS.  02172 

Founded  1829 

A  private  school  for  blind  and  deaf -blind  girls  and  boys 

A  member  since  1947 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 
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"The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  admits  students  of  any  race,  color, 
national  and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  programs,  and 
activities  generally  accorded  or  made  available  to  students  at  the 
school.  It  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national 
or  ethnic  origin  in  the  administration  of  its  educational  policies, 
admissions  policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  and  athletic  and 
other  school-administered  programs." 
Xl-'  • 
Vol.  XLIV,  NO.  1  WINTER  1980 


Our  Annual  Appeal  for 
our  deaf-blind  children. 

fJ^K0                  ^   o^Hi  i  ' 

"lpl|HiM^4r 

our  Children  of  the 

^i  ^^p^^^M^ 

Silent  Night,  is  now 

^^^^'% 

under  way. 

'  gi--^^,^.  ^ 

Your  generous  support 
will  be  appreciated. 

Editorial 


Charles  C.  Woodcock 


Quality  Service 


T, 


he  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  founded  in  1858,  is  now 
starting  its  second  century  of  service.  This  basic 
service  of  providing  quality  material  for  blind 
children  has,  probably  more  than  any  other 
governmental  act,  enabled  blind  children  in  the 
United  States  to  have  a  more  equal  educational 
opportunity. 

Historically,  Perkins  and  the  American  Printing 
House  have  worked  closely.  Each  Perkins  student 
who  meets  the  criteria  for  registration  under  the 
American  Printing  House  quota  system  qualifies 
the  school  to  receive  a  per  capita  credit  that  can  be 
used  to  purchase  printed  materials  and  educational 
aids  produced  by  the  Printing  House.  Nationwide 
33,061  bUnd  students  are  similarly  registered. 

The  Printing  House  operates,  as  does  Perkins, 
as  a  private,  non-profit  corporation.  The  federal 
monies  it  receives  are  only  a  portion  of  the  funds 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  needs  for  material  to 
educate  blind  persons.  The  Corporate  Board  in 
Louisville  develops  additional  resources  to  meet 
many  major  expenses. 


In  1837  Perkins  printed  its  first  embossed  books.  This  opened  the 
way  for  the  development  of  the  Howe  Press.  The  printing  of  books 
continued  at  the  Howe  Press  of  Perkins  until  recently.  In  the  year  1977 
the  Howe  Press  produced  its  100,000th  Perkins  Brailler,  now  its 
principal  product. 

Long  years  of  sustaining  support  in  the  form  of  quality  materials 
and  services  have  been  the  main  thrust  of  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Printing  House  and  Perkins. 

Very  few  changes  in  the  physical  plant  took  place  at  Perkins  in  its 
present  location  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  decade.  At  that  time 
two  new  buildings  were  constructed  on  campus:  the  Northeast  Building, 
a  residential  and  dining  facility  and  the  North  Building,  a  classroom 
building  for  the  deaf-blind  program  and  the  work  activities  classes. 

This  enlarged  physical  plant  was  accompanied  by  the  development 
of  expanded  program  resources.  Today,  six  major  program  com- 
ponents come  under  the  umbrella-title  "Perkins  Educational  Programs." 
There  are  other  special  resources  at  Perkins  which  include  the 
Regional  and  Research  Libraries,  which  extend  their  materials  to  all 
corners  of  the  world;  the  New  England  Regional  Center  for  Services  to 
Deaf-Blind  children,  which  operates  from  the  Perkins  campus;  and 
the  Howe  Press,  which  annually  produces  seven  to  ten  thousand 
Braillers. 

The  combined  resources  of  Perkins,  the  American  Printing  House, 
and  others  make  up  a  worldwide  system  of  resources  that  for  decades 
has  developed  and  delivered  educational  support  for  the  blind,  visually 
impaired  and  deaf-bhnd  wherever  needed. 

The  American  Printing  House,  an  ever  changing,  expanding  facil- 
ity, is  a  credit  to  our  free  enterprise  system  and  deserves  much  praise  in 
this  their  second  century.  Perkins  offers  congratulations  and  thanks. 


CHARLES  C.  WOODCOCK 

Director 
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The  Move  to  Watertown 


/«  r/ie  March,  1979  issue  of  The  Lantern  there  was  an 
article  describing  the  three  different  locations  of  Perkins 
in  Boston.  The  following  article  describes  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school's  present  home  in  Watertown. 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  BHnd, 
as  the  school  was  formerly  known,  had  its  home  in  South  Boston 
from  1839-1912.  However,  as  time  passed  the  South  Boston  site 
ceased  to  be  an  ideal  one.  During  the  years  it  had  become  shut  in  by 
streets  and  various  structures  and  its  grounds  became  cramped  and 
uninviting.  Both  the  living  quarters  and  the  school  buildings  which 
accommodated  245  people  day  and  night  were  a  fire  hazard.  Because 
of  these  and  other  negative  factors,  the  time  had  come  for  a  move  to 
more  spacious  and  functional  surroundings. 

In  1907  Edward  E.  Allen,  former  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia,  succeeded  Michael  Anagnos 
as  director  of  Perkins.  Upon  coming  here.  Dr.  Allen  recognized  the 
state  of  the  school  and  immediately  began  to  lay  plans  for  its  relocation. 
The  new  director  was  greatly  aided  in  making  these  plans  since  he  had 
served  as  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  during  the  time 
when  that  school  was  moved  from  its  city  location  to  the  suburbs. 


An  Ideal  Site 

In  1910  Dr.  Allen,  in  his  search  for  a  suitable  location  for  the  school, 
visited  the  site  of  the  Josiah  Stickney  estate  located  on  a  34  acre  tract 
overlooking  the  Charles  River  in  Watertown.  The  property  possessed, 
in  addition  to  its  beautiful  location,  ".  .  .  numerous  fruit  and  shade 
trees,  and  ample  space  for  gardens  and,  almost  centrally  located,  a 


Across  the  Charles  River  to  the  new  campus 

small  pond.  .  . ."  The  ideal  location/appearance,  and  reasonable  price 
of  this  Watertown  property  appealed  strongly  to  Dr.  Allen  and  the 
tract  was  purchased. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  school  in  Watertown  in  1910  and 
the  progress  of  its  construction  was  followed  closely  in  the  area 
newspapers.  Finally  in  the  fall  of  1912  both  the  main  school  in  South 
Boston  and  the  kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain  moved  to  the  new  campus. 


The  Building  Plan 

The  building  plan  at  Watertown  separated  the  young  pupils  of  the 
lower  school  from  the  older  pupils  of  the  upper  school.  A  cottage  plan 
of  living,  that  had  its  beginning  in  the  girls'  school  in  South  Boston, 
was  adopted  throughout  both  the  upper  and  lower  schools  on  the  new 
campus.  The  purpose  was  to  provide  "...  a  maximum  of  personal 
contact  of  the  children  and  youth  with  selected  adults.  .  .  ." 

The  upper  school  cottages  were  organized  as  family  units,  each  with 
its  matron,  teachers,  cook,  household  assistant,  and  approximately 
twenty  students  of  grammar  and  high  school  age.  The  mixing  of  age 
groups  was  designed  to  provide  more  realistic  family  groupings.  All 
students  were  assigned  household  chores  with  the  purpose  being  to 
provide  them  with  practical  training  for  living.  One  of  the  cottages, 
Bennett  Cottage,  was  occupied  by  selected  groups  of  girls  who  resided 
there  in  a  semi-independent  type  of  living  plan  somewhat  similar  to 
today's  special  "live-in"  groups. 

In  the  lower  school  there  were  four  independent  cottage  families, 
each  with  its  own  staff  similar  to  the  upper  school.  Two  of  the 


Fisher  Cottage  1914 


The  Lower  School  1914 


Skating  on  the  Perkins  pond  1914 


cottages,  Anagnos  and  Bradlee  which  housed  the  youngest  children, 
combined  both  classroom  and  living  areas. 

Dr.  Allen  referred  to  the  cottage  family  plan  as  the  fundamental 
feature  of  the  new  school.  As  stated  in  an  early  report,  ".  .  .  the  fact 
that  everybody  helped  has  a  wonderful  effect.  .  .  .""A  sense  of  owner- 
ship, part  proprietorship  is  fostered,  and  with  this  much  of  the 
discipline  usual  in  institutions  disappears." 

Lower  school  classes  were  held  in  the  Glover  and  Potter  "school 
houses"  (adjacent  to  those  cottages  of  the  same  name)  and  in  the 
combined  Anagnos  and  Bradlee  cottage/classroom  buildings.  Upper 
school  classes  were  held  in  the  Howe  Building  with  its  central  tower. 

Until  the  early  1930's  there  was  a  strict  separation  of  instruction  by 
sexes  at  Perkins.  This  was  in  keeping  with  the  practice  of  many  schools 
at  that  period  and  continued  through  Dr.  Allen's  administration  into 
the  early  1930's. 

Recreation  facilities  at  the  new  school  included:  gymnasiums  in 
both  the  upper  and  lower  schools,  four  large  playgrounds,  a  swim- 
ming pool,  and  boating  on  the  campus  pond  for  the  girls  and  on  the 
river  for  the  boys. 

Important  Factors  in  Education 

The  move  to  Watertown  made  possible  the  type  of  program  that 
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The  campus  today 


was  to  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  schools  throughout  the  country. 
Dr.  Allen  summarized  the  following  important  factors  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  that  were  emphasized  at  Perkins: 

"A  beautiful,  healthful  environment. 

"The  cottage  family  plan.  Pupils  divided  into  small  groups  with  house- 
mother, four  teachers,  all  living  together  as  one. 

"Contributory  housework  on  the  part  of  teachers,  officers  and  pupils. 

"Physical  exercise  to  increase  independence  and  vitality. 

"Ample  opportunity  through  many  departments  to  keep  all  pupils 
busy  at  varied  and  balanced  work. 

"Hopeful  aspirations  and  confidence  definitely  encouraged  through 
morning  talks  and  keeping  the  student  body  in  touch  with  successful 
alumni  and  alumnae 

"Pupils  kept  in  touch  with  the  world  outside  through  simple  social 
communication  and  as  close  association  with  their  homes  as  possible. 

"Training  for  society  through  unselfish,  helpful  living  with  one's 
fellows. 

"Keeping  in  touch  with  former  pupils  as  much  as  possible  with 
effort  to  place  such  as  we  are  able." 

In  spite  of  the  many  changes  that  have  occured  since  Dr.  Allen's 
day,  Perkins  continues  to  implement  these  basic  factors  within  its 
program 

William  T.  Heisler 


Perkins  Pond 

ONE  of  our  school's  most  valuable  resources  is  the  one  provided  by 
nature  known  as  "Perkins  Pond".  Visited  by  staff  and  students 
alike,  the  pond  serves  both  an  educational  as  well  as  recreational 
function. 

At  one  time  Indians  camped  on  the  borders  of  this  small,  spring-fed 
pond,  using  its  waters  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes.  These  were 
members  of  the  Pequossette  Tribe  from  which  a  nearby  street  gets  its 
name.  Many  of  the  tribe's  arrowheads  have  been  found  near  the  pond. 

Today  Perkins  Pond  is  many  things  to  many  people.  During  the 
warm  months  students  and  staff  go  boating  on  its  waters,  observing 
turtles  sunning  themselves  on  logs,  and  listening  to  the  frog  chorus 
along  its  shores. 

Both  the  pond  and  its  shores  accommodate  a  variety  of  birds  and 
small  animal  life.  Each  spring  wild  ducks  land  there  and  raise  their 
families  and  pheasants  are  occasionally  seen.  In  addition  to  these 
larger  birds,  there  are  redwing  blackbirds,  blue  jays,  cardinals,  robins, 
woodpeckers,  warblers,  sparrows,  and  many  others,  especially  in  the 
spring.  Occasionally  racoons  are  observed  in  the  area  as  are  skunks 
and  rabbits.  Even  foxes  and  muski^ats  have  been  seen  there  on  rare 
occasions. 

In  addition  to  animal  life,  the  area  boasts  a  profusion  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  native  wild  flowers. 

The  pond  is  a  favorite  spot  in  warm  weather  for  cottage  and  class 
groups  who  make  frequent  use  of  its  outdoor  tables  and  fireplaces  for 
picnics.  In  winter  there  is  ice  skating  during  the  day  and  sometimes  in 
the  evenings  under  floodlights. 

Legends  have  grown  up  around  Perkins  Pond;  one  of  these  states 
that  a  team  of  horses  drowned  in  its  waters  giving  it  the  name  at  one 
time  of 'Dead  Horse  Pond'.  Another  favorite  story  has  been  that  no 
one  could  touch  bottom  at  its  center.  In  order  to  determine  the  true 
facts  of  the  pond's  depth,  one  of  our  former  Perkins  Boy  Scouts,  Jim 
Burke,  made  a  depth  survey  two  years  ago  and  established  the  average 
depth  to  be  approximately  eight  feet. 

An  excellent  topographic  model  of  the  pond  was  made  by  the 
Facilities  and  Management  Department  based  on  the  data  obtained 
by  Jim  Burke.  It  was  displayed  in  the  museum  as  the  central  part  of  an 
exhibit  dealing  with  the  pond  area. 

Perkins  Pond  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  pleasure  for  nature 
study  groups,  picnickers,  ice  skaters,  and  for  others  who  simply  wish 
to  find  a  peaceful  spot  where  they  can  sit  and  enjoy  a  few  quiet 
moments. 
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Dr.  Allen  and  the  Trees  of  Perkins 

WHEN  Dr.  Allen  first  visited  the  site  of  the  present  Perkins  campus, 
he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  number  and  the  beauty  of  the 
trees  he  saw  there. 

Being  something  of  an  arboriculturist,  as  well  as  educator.  Dr. 
Allen  not  only  preserved  the  campus  trees  but  added  many  new  ones. 
Persons  attending  Perkins  during  his  administration  have  recalled 
seeing  the  director  on  numerous  occasions  busily  engaged  in  making 
grafts  on  the  different  trees. 

Today  more  than  45  different  species  of  trees  are  found  on  campus. 
Included  among  them  are  maples,  oaks,  walnuts,  ashes,  and  a  few 
venerable  elms  that  have  managed  to  survive  the  Dutch  elm  disease 
epidemic.  Two  yellowwood  trees  on  campus  have  attracted  worldwide 
attention,  being  the  only  known  specimens  to  bear  pink  blossoms. 

Tree  identification  signs,  in  both  braille  and  print,  which  have  been 
placed  on  many  of  the  trees  have  proved  useful  for  classes  in  science 
and  nature  study  and  by  the  scouting  program.  A  manual,  "Trees  of 
the  Perkins  Campus",  describes  the  different  kinds  of  trees  and  their 
locations. 

Our  trees,  like  our  campus,  represent  a  valuable  educational  and 
aesthetic  resource. 
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Samuel  P.  Hayes  Research  Library 

THE  Samuel  P.  Hayes  Research  Library,  formerly  known  as  the 
Blindiana  Library,  was  founded  in  1880  by  the  second  director  of 
Perkins,  Michael  Anagnos.  During  a  visit  to  Vienna,  Anagnos  saw 
Dr.  Alexander  Mell's  outstanding  library  devoted  to  material  about 
the  blind.  On  his  return  to  America,  Anagnos  began  his  own  collection 
of  "Blindiana."  In  the  coming  years  a  number  of  duplicate  copies  of 
books  that  were  in  the  great  collection  in  Vienna  were  obtained.  This 
proved  to  be  very  fortunate  because  Mell's  collection  was  almost 
completely  destroyed  by  the  Nazis  during  World  War  II  leaving  only  a 
few  copies  of  these  precious  books,  most  of  them  in  the  Perkins 
collection. 

Some  of  the  books  in  the  Perkins'  collection  date  back  as  far  as  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries.  From  its  small  beginnings  the  library 
increased  in  size,  providing  many  with  the  few  sources  of  information 
on  blindness  during  the  19th  century.  With  the  development  of  train- 
ing programs  for  teachers  of  the  blind  in  the  1920's,  there  was  a  need 
for  even  more  complete  sources  of  material.  In  1966  the  collection 
moved  to  a  building  which  was  designed  to  both  preserve  and  display 
its  treasures.  Also,  with  increasing  numbers  in  the  teacher  training 
programs  there  was  a  need  for  a  more  adequate  study  area  accommo- 
dation for  both  the  students  and  the  increasing  number  of  researchers 
using  its  resources.  To  keep  the  collection  up  to  date  contact  is 
maintained  with  similar  libraries  such  as  the  Migel  Library  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  reference  library  at  the 
Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  London. 

The  library  collects  any  print  material  about  the  non-medical 
aspects  of  blindness.  (It  does  have  a  medical  section  on  ophthalmology 
which  is  satisfactory  for  most  educators  but  not  extensive  enough  for 
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doctors.)  It  is  divided  into  three  main  sections;  material  about  blind- 
ness, material  about  deaf-blindness,  and  the  school  archives.  This 
latter  collection  is  soon  to  be  housed  in  a  room  designed  to  preserve 
these  historic  documents.  In  addition,  there  is  a  museum  on  the 
history  of  the  blind  and  deaf-blind  and  a  historic  collection  of 
embossed  books  for  the  blind  including  the  first  such  book  embossed 
for  the  blind  by  Valentin  Hauy  (Paris,  1786)  and  the  first  book 
embossed  in  English  (Paris,  1818).  Maps  for  the  blind  and  even  a 
collection  of  postage  stamps  and  letter  seals  have  found  a  place  in  the 
library. 

Over  the  years  the  library  has  built  up  a  collection  of  more  than 
18,000  books,  serials  in  the  field,  magazine  articles,  pamphlets,  news- 
paper clippings,  fiction  books  with  blind  and  deaf-blind  characters, 
books  written  by  blind  and  deaf-blind  authors,  and  photographs  and 
pictures  depicting  the  blind. 

Every  six  months  a  list  of  new  additions  to  the  collection  is  compiled 
with  all  items  listed  and  cross-referenced  under  subjects  which  is  made 
available  at  cost.  A  bibliography  on  the  deaf-blind  has  been  published 
which  covers  the  years  1910-1977. 

The  library  is  open,  on  a  reference  basis,  to  anyone  interested  in  the 
field  of  blindness.  It  lends  material  to  students  attending  the  Boston 
College  special  education  programs,  to  Perkins  staff,  and  to  other 
libraries  on  special  loan.  Over  the  years  a  number  of  authors  have  used 
the  collection  for  books  on  the  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf-blind. 

As  Isabella  Stevenson  Diamond  of  the  U.S.  Library  of  Congress, 
Division  of  Books  for  the  Blind,  stated  at  the  dedication  ceremonies  of 
the  Samuel  P.  Hayes  Research  Library  in  1966".  .  .  here  within  these 
walls  is  the  only  spot  on  earth  where  the  scholar  stands  a  chance  of 
laying  his  hands  on  anywhere  near  all  the  notes  mankind  has  made  on 
blindness." 

Although  100  years  old,  the  aim  of  the  Research  Library  is  to  keep 
as  updated  as  tomorrow. 

Kenneth  Stuckey 
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The  Library  and 
the  Helen  Keller  Centennial 

DURING  the  past  year  the  Research  Library  has  been  used  by  a 
number  of  persons  doing  research  on  the  lives  of  Helen  Keller 
and  her  teacher  Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  Among  these  have  been 
Joseph  Lash,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  author,  who  gathered  mate- 
rial here  for  his  soon  to  be  published  biography  on  the  lives  of  Helen 
Keller  and  her  teacher  Anne  Sullivan  Macy;  and  playwright  William 
Gibson,  author  of  The  Miracle  Worker. 

Of  special  interest  to  both  of  these  authors  has  been  the  Nella 
Braddy  Henney  Collection  of  material  about  Helen  Keller  and  her 
household  from  the  1920's  to  1969.  Included  in  this  rare  collection 
are  letters  from  Helen  Keller,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  and  Polly 
Thomson;  research  notes  for  Mrs.  Henney's  book,  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  plus  a  journal  describing  Mrs.  Henney's  association  with 
Helen  Keller  between  1938-1962.  William  Gibson  referred  to  this 
material  as  "invaluable"  for  researchers  as  it  includes  so  much 
unique  material. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  former  Perkins  director  and  a 
member  of  the  school's  Sesquicentennial  Committee,  has  also  used 
the  library  in  writing  a  monograph  on  Helen  Keller  and  Perkins, 
which  is  to  be  published. 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  many  visitors  to  the  Research 
Library  during  the  Helen  Keller  Centennial  Congress  being  held  in 
Boston  in  June. 
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Experiment  With  Travel/ 
Outdoor  Adventure  Program 

THE  last  five  years  have  been  exciting  ones  for  students  and  staff  of 
both  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  and  Experiment  with  Travel,  Inc. 

Each  year  participants  from  both  programs  have  shared  experiences 
in  the  outdoor  environment.  These  experiences  have  included  rock 
climbing,  caving,  cross-country  skiing,  and  even  white  water  rafting 
trips  for  staff! 

Students  from  Perkins  have  developed  an  appreciation  of  their  own 
abilities  by  climbing  and  rappeling  on  cliffs  50  to  120  feet  high.  They 
have  also  learned  the  techniques  of  "belaying";  a  process  in  which  one 
climber  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  his  or  her  partner. 

Snow  is  an  environmental  problem  for  any  visually  and  auditorially 
handicapped  individual.  Cross-country  skiing  enables  students  to 
adjust  to  this  previously  alien  environment.  The  freedom  which 
accompanies  an  awareness  that  snow  can  be  enjoyed  and  problems 
presented  can  be  overcome,  increases  self  confidence  and  self  esteem. 

The  caving  trips  were  very  well  received.  On  many  occasions  partici- 
pants from  Perkins  joined  with  students  and  staff  from  the  Experi- 
ment with  Travel  program.  The  caves  were  wild!  Students  explored 
the  underground  passages,  wading  streams,  observing  bats,  and  rock 
formations.  On  occasion  all  the  carbide  lamps  were  extinguished  and 
Perkins  students  shared  their  particular  skills  in  route  finding  and 
mobility  with  the  guides. 

Over  60  Perkins  students  have  participated  in  these  experiences. 
Many  went  on  all  expeditions.  Some  chose  to  go  only  rock  climbing  or 
caving  or  skiing  depending  on  their  interests  and  ability.  All  expanded 
their  interests  of  environments  previously  alien  and  unapproachable. 

The  success  of  these  experiences  has  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  all 

participants  and  staff. 

Douglas  Deyoe 
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Mrs.  Caria  Lynton 


One  Of  Many 


THROUGH  the  years  Perkins  has  enjoyed  the  services  of  a  corps  of 
-—  dedicated  volunteers.  Included  in  this  group  have  been  high  school 
and  college  students,  business  people,  housewives,  and  retired  per- 
sons; all  desiring  to  offer  their  time  and  skills  to  Perkins.  These 
services  have  included  assisting  in  work  activities,  and  serving  as 
drivers  to  special  events.  Presently  no  fewer  than  50  volunteers  give  at 
least  one  three-hour  session  per  week  to  Perkins. 

One  of  these  volunteers,  Carla  Lynton,  came  to  Perkins  in  1 974  as  a 
reader  for  visually  impaired  members  of  the  faculty  and  students.  In 
1977  Mrs.  Lynton  became  interested  in  work  with  the  deaf-blind  and 
enrolled  in  a  sign  language  course  being  offered  for  volunteers.  This 
led  to  her  serving  as  a  volunteer  classroom  and  cottage  aide.  In  spite  of 
a  busy  personal  schedule,  she  is  still  contributing  two  regular  one-half 
days  per  week  in  a  departmentalized  class  in  the  deaf-bHnd  program 
and  continues  to  serve  as  a  reader. 

Mrs.  Lynton  has  inspired  other  volunteers  in  describing  her  Perkins 
experience  at  two  receptions  for  volunteers. 
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Visitors  to  Perkins 


EACH  YEAR  Perkins  is  visited  by  many  individuals  and  groups, 
both  from  this  country  and  abroad.  Most  of  our  visitors,  particu- 
larly those  in  groups,  are  given  a  conducted  tour  by  Judith  Cannon.  In 
addition  to  the  visiting  groups,  a  number  of  individuals  come  to 
Perkins  for  varying  lengths  of  time  in  order  to  study  our  program. 

During  the  past  one  and  one-half  years  we  have  had  visitors  from 
ten  colleges  and  universities  and  from  fifteen  public  and  private 
schools.  Some  of  the  visitors  have  returned  to  serve  as  members  of  our 
volunteer  program,  while  others  have  been  stimulated  to  enter  this 
field  of  education,  either  as  members  of  the  Boston  College  or  other 
training  programs. 

Among  the  foreign  visitors  who  came  here  during  the  last  one  and 
one-half  years  have  been  those  associated  with  schools  or  special 
programs  for  the  blind  and  other  handicaps  from  such  countries  as 
Japan,  England,  Scotland,  West  Germany,  Poland,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Ghana.  Also  during  this  period  we  provided  scholarships 
to  teacher  training  students  from  the  countries  of  India,  Thailand, 
Trinidad,  Morocco,  and  Ghana. 

Our  visitors  have  averaged  over  500  each  year  during  the  past  five 
years. 


Sesquicentennial  Events 

LAST  YEAR  the  Perkins  Sesquicentennial  Committee  reported  on 
a  number  of  activities  commemorating  events  from  the  school's 
past  history.  These  were  reported  in  previous  issues  of  The  Lantern. 

This  year  a  schoolwide  competition  is  being  held  to  design  a  "T" 
shirt  that  best  depicts  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  school. 

Upcoming  events  planned  include:  a  concert  at  the  United  Nations 
in  March  or  April  of  1980;  a  float  in  Watertown's  350th  anniversary 
parade  and  a  booth  at  the  Helen  Keller  Congress  in  June  of  1980;  an 
exhibit  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute  of  early  embossed  types  in  August 
1980  ;  a  wreath  laying  ceremony  at  the  grave  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  in  1981;  and  a  homecoming  celebration  in  June  1982.  A  "Pops" 
concert  to  be  held  in  Symphony  Hall  or  Faneuil  Hall  is  tentatively 
planned  for  that  time. 
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Did  You  Know  That  .  .  .  ? 

Henry  David  Thoreau,  famous  American  writer  and  author  of 
Walden  and  other  early  American  works,  once  applied  to  Perkins  for 
a  teaching  position. 

In  his  letter  of  application  dated  March  1841,  Thoreau  referred  to 
an  advertisement  ".  .  .  for  an  assistant  teacher  in  a  public  institu- 
tion. .  .  ."  and  stated  that  he  would  like  to  be  ".  .  .  considered  for  the 
position."  In  reporting  on  his  qualifications,  Thoreau  mentioned  that 
he  had  graduated  at  Cambridge  and  had  some  experience  in  school 
keeping  which  included  serving  as  an  instructor  and  as  principal  of  the 
academy  at  Concord.  Among  the  references  listed  by  Thoreau  were 
Reverend  R.  W.  Emerson  and  ProfessorQuincy  of  Harvard  University. 

For  whatever  reasons,  the  famous  author  was  never  employed  here. 

Charles  Dickens  visited  Perkins  in  1842  during  Dr.  Howe's 
administration. 

In  his  American  Notes,  Dickens  praised  the  school  being  impressed 
with  the  "intelligence"  and  "good  humor"  of  the  student  body  and  the 
quality  of  the  program.  He  was  especially  impressed  with  what  had 
been  accomplished  together  by  Dr.  Howe  and  Laura  Bridgman  and 
reported  on  this  at  length  upon  his  return  to  Europe. 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Howe  to  Charles  Dickens  dated  1 869,  a  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  Perkins  Research  Library,  Howe  refers  to  three  copies 
of  Dickens'  Old  Curiosity  Shop  which  had  been  embossed  in  Boston 
linetype  and  mailed  to  the  author  in  England.  A  copy  of  this  book  is  on 
display  in  the  library. 

Joan  Baez,  the  well  known  singer  and  recording  artist,  was  a  house- 
parent  at  Perkins  in  1959.  Even  at  that  time  Ms.  Baez  was  singingand 
playing  the  guitar,  talents  which  endeared  her  to  many  of  her  students. 
However,  she  left  Perkins  after  a  relatively  short  time  to  pursue  her 
present  musical  career. 

Former  President  John  F.  Kennedy  once  visited  Perkins  during  the 
time  when  he  was  running  for  the  Senate.  He  spoke  to  the  student 
body  and  staff  in  Dwight  Hall  where  he  was  warmly  received.  After- 
wards Mr.  Kennedy  answered  questions  put  to  him  by  the  students. 

Anne  Bancroft,  the  famous  actress  of  stage  and  screen  visited 
Perkins  during  the  time  she  was  playing  the  part  of  Anne  Sullivan  in 
the  play  "The  Miracle  Worker"  during  its  Boston  run.  Miss  Bancroft 
was  accompanied  by  the  principal  members  of  the  cast  of  the  play 
including  William  Gibson,  the  playwright.  While  here  the  group 
visited  the  deaf-blind  department  where  the  famous  actress  spent  most 
of  her  time  conversing  with  the  pupils  with  whom  she  established  an 
excellent  rapport. 
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On  and  Off  the  Campus 


A.  Claude  Ellis  Honored — A.  Claude  Ellis,  coordinator  of 
instructional  support  services,  was  honored  by  the  New  England 
Association  of  the  American  Athletic  Union  during  the  past 
year.  He  received  a  Certificate  of  Appreciation  from  the 
N.E.A.A.A.U.,  "In  grateful  acknowledgment  of  loyal  serviceand 
sincere  efforts  to  advance  amateur  sports  in  New  England." 
Over  the  past  1 7  years  he  has  promoted,  sponsored,  and  served 
as  an  official  in  long  distance  races  in  the  New  England  area  as 
well  as  participating  as  a  runner. 

A  New  Publication  at  Perkins — Students  in  the  Junior/Senior 
High  Program  have  developed  a  school  paper  this  year.  The 
editor  is  Stephen  Theberge  who  is  assisted  by  an  editorial  board 
of  12  students.  Mrs.  Rosalind  Lannquist  is  staff  advisor.  The 
paper,  which  is  published  monthly,  includes  campus  news, 
sports,  record  and  show  reviews,  special  features,  and  a  "Dear 
Abby"  column.  We  wish  the  students  and  their  sponsor  the  best 
of  success  with  this  new  and  interesting  publication. 

Perkins  Night  With  Sudbury  Players— Perkins  students  were 
guests  at  the  final  dress  rehearsal  of  the  Sudbury  Players'  pro- 
duction of  the  well  known  musical,  Pajama  Game.  As  in  years 
past,  members  of  the  cast,  crew,  and  orchestra  mingled  with  the 
students  during  the  intermission  to  answer  their  many  ques- 
tions. This  was  the  eighth  time  that  Perkins  was  invited  to  attend 
a  final  dress  rehearsal  by  the  Sudbury  group. 

Patty  Duke  Astin  Visits  Perkins— Actress  Patty  Duke  Astin  came 
to  Perkinson  SeptemberSto  make  TV  spot  announcements  for 
the  NBC  remakeof  "The  Miracle  Worker. "The  video  announce- 
ments were  made  by  Ms.  Astin  in  the  Helen  Keller-Anne  Sullivan 
Memorial  Garden.  Afterwards  she  was  given  a  brief  tour  of  the 
Upper  School  and  later  visited  Tompkins  Cottage  where  she 
met  and  communicated  with  the  deaf-blind  girls  and  boys  using 
the  manual  alphabet. 
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A  Seashore  Classroom— During  the  week  of  September  17  a 
group  of  Special  Programs  students  and  teachers  spent  a  week 
at  the  National  Environment  Center  at  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore.  Much  of  the  week  was  spent  exploring  the  beaches, 
sand  dunes,  and  nature  trails.  A  Park  Service  ranger  gave  an 
interesting  presentation  on  sea  shells  and  explained  how  the 
ever  changing  coastline  of  the  Cape  affects  marine  life.  A  visit  to 
a  cranberry  farm  in  Harwich,  where  the  students  learned  about 
harvesting  and  marketing,  was  particularly  interesting.  The  trip 
presented  many  of  the  students  with  the  new  challenges  of  not 
only  learning  about  a  different  kind  of  environment,  but  of 
adjusting  to  it  through  cooperation. 

Perkins  Students  Participate  in  Annual  Road  Rally— The  nine- 
teenth Perkins  Road  Rally  was  held  the  last  Sunday  in  September 
with  17  cars  participating.  The  rally  began  in  the  Wakefield  Elks 
parking  lot  at  1:30  p.m.  with  the  cars  leaving  at  one  minute 
intervals.  Each  contained  a  navigator  from  Perkins  who  was 
given  a  course  clue  sheet  in  braille  or  large  print  one  minute 
before  the  car's  departure.  The  drivers  of  the  cars,  who  were 
from  the  North  Shore  Touring  Club,  took  their  course  direction 
from  the  navigators. 

Winning  navigators  included  Kim  Kingsley,  John  Quay, 
Richard  Hill,  Charles  Rice,  Joe  Carter,  and  Howard  Peltier. 

The  North  Shore  Club  presented  a  special  trophy  to  John  D. 
Goss,  supervisor  of  volunteer  services  at  Perkins,  in  apprecia- 
tion of  his  having  coordinated  the  event  for  the  past  13  years. 

DAR  Gives  Special  Flag  to  Perkins— The  Hannah  Goddard 
Chapter,  DAR,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts  presented  a  tex- 
tured American  flag  to  Perkins  on  Octobers  in  the  lower  school 
Assembly.  The  flag,  which  has  raised  stars  and  different  tex- 
tured stripes,  enables  the  blind  children  to  "see"  the  design  of 
theflagthrough  their  sense  of  touch.  Miss  Judith  Palmer's  class 
received  the  flag  on  behalf  of  the  school. 

Directors'  Memorial  Exercises-1979 — The  annual  Directors' 
Memorial  Exercises  took  place  in  Dwight  Hall  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November.  The  younger  pupils  participated  in  honoring 
Michael  Anagnos,  the  school's  second  director.  Musical  numbers 
were  sung  by  the  upper  school  and  lower  school  choruses  and 
Mr.  Lessard,  the  assistant  director,  read  from  "The  Faith  of 
Helen  Keller."  A  group  of  Upper  School  students  presented 
"The  Inextinguishable,"  a  radio  type  play  about  Anne  Sullivan, 
Helen  Keller's  teacher,  which  was  written  and  coached  by 
Anthony  Ackerman  of  the  English  Department. 
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Christmas  at  Perkins— As  in  years  past  "Christmas  at  Perkins" 
lived  up  to  its  tradition  of  joyous  festivities  and  special  events. 

The  holiday  season  was  ushered  in  by  the  singing  of  carols 
and  anthems  in  morning  chapel  by  students  and  staff.  This  was 
followed  later  by  two  Christmas  plays:  The  Gift,  presented  by 
Mr.  Ackerman  and  the  Drama  Club;  and  Christmas  Around  the 
World  presented  by  the  pupils  of  the  Deaf-Blind  Program  with 
their  teachers. 

As  in  years  past,  the  highlight  of  the  Christmas  events  were 
the  three  Christmas  concerts,  each  performed  before  an  audi- 
ence filled  hall.  This  year's  program  includedavariety  of  special 
Christmas  selections  by  the  Upper  School  Chorus,  the  Chamber 
Singers,  and  the  Lower  School  Chorus  and  the  singing  of  tradi- 
tional carols,  accompanied  by  brass,  by  the  combined  choruses 
with  audience  participation.  The  Perkins  English  Handbell 
Ensemble  performed  before  each  concert.  Daniel  Mazeika, 
music  director,  was  assisted  by  Judith  Bevans,  Maria-Pia  Anto- 
nelli  and  AdeleTrytkoof  the  music  department  and  guest  musi- 
cians. The  concert  was  recorded  by  radio  station  WCRB. 

During  the  week  before  vacation  the  Handbell  Ensemble  was 
video  taped  by  Channel  27,  Worcester  for  a  New  Year's  Eve 
Broadcast.  The  group  also  performed  in  the  Watertown  shop- 
ping mall. 

The  many  Christmas  events,  together  with  the  beautifully 
decorated  buildings  and  grounds,  contribute  each  yearto  make 
"Christmas  at  Perkins"  a  memorable  experience. 
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Remme  Association  Hosts  Students— The  Remme  Association  of 
neighboring  Waltham,  whose  name  was  created  by  shortening 
the  phrase  "remember  me",  is  an  organization  providing  recrea- 
tion for  the  handicapped.  They  provide  monthly  parties  at  the 
French  Club  in  Waltham  and  charter  buses  for  organizations 
wishing  to  take  trips.  During  the  past  year,  and  again  this  year, 
students  from  Perkins  have  enjoyed  attending  parties  at  the 
French  Club  and  received  help  from  Remme  for  some  bus  trips. 

Helen  Troy  Retires— Helen  Troy,  Perkins'  chief  switchboard 
operator,  retired  in  October  following  20  years  of  service.  Along 
with  her  duties  as  operator,  Mrs.  Troy  also  trained  a  number  of 
students  in  switchboard  operations,  some  of  whom  later  obtained 
jobs  as  operators.  Mrs.  Troy  will  long  be  remembered  for  the 
friendly  and  efficient  mannerwith  which  sheconducted  herjob. 
She  and  her  husband  have  retired  to  Cape  Cod. 

Scouts  on  Florida  Canoe  Trip— Eight  members  of  the  Perkins 
Scout  troop  and  their  leaders  flew  to  Florida  last  summer  for  an 
eight  day  summer  program.  The  major  activity  was  a  canoeing 
trip  along  the  Whithlacoocher  River  in  central  Florida.  The  trip 
covered  25  miles  in  three  days  and  provided  the  scouts  with  an 
opportunity  to  view  the  wildlife  of  the  region  and  to  experience 
wilderness  camping.  Other  trip  highlights  included  a  visit  to 
Disney  World,  Cypress  Gardens  and  Circus  World. 


IN  MEMORIUM 

Rosanna  (Thorndike)  Leviseur — 1898-1979 

Rosanna  (Thorndike)  Leviseur  of  Beverly  Farms  passed  away  on 
September  26,  1979. 

Mrs.  Leviseur  was  long  associated  with  Perkins  where  she  served  as 
a  trustee  for  30  years  and  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
for  more  than  20  years. 

The  Thorndike  family  has  long  been  associated  with  Perkins.  Mrs. 
Leviseur's  father,  Albert  Thorndike,  served  as  a  trustee  and  later 
treasurer  and  her  uncle.  Dr.  Augustus  Thorndike  served  as  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Mrs.  Leviseur  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Frederick  J.  and  two 
brothers,  Benjamin  A.G.  of  Dedham,  and  Samuel  L.  Thorndike  of 
Michigan. 
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EVENTS  AT  PERKINS 

January  -  April 

January 

1 

Tues. 

NEW  YEAR'S  DAY— Pupil's  Return 

2 

Weds. 

Classes  Resume— Offices  and  Library  Reopen 

9 

Weds. 

STAFF  MEETING— North  Building  Auditorium 

10 

Thurs. 

Student  Council  Meeting 

15 

Tues. 

Martin  Luther  King  Day  Assembly 

24 

Thurs. 

Executive  Committee  Meeting 

25 

Fri. 

EAAB  Wrestling  Tournament 
February 

4 

Mon. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  WEEK 

7 

Thurs. 

Monte  Carlo  Night— Dwight  Hall 

12 

Tues. 

Blaisdell  Day 

15 

Fri. 

WINTER  RECESS  Begins  at  5:00  p.m. 

18 

Mon. 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  HOLIDAY— Library 
Closed 

19 

Tues. 

Library  Open— 9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 

th 

ru 

and 

22 

Fri. 

1:00  to  4:00  p.m. 

21 

Thurs. 

Executive  Committee  Meeting 

25 

Mon. 

Classes  Resume— Offices  Reopen 
March 

5 

Weds. 

STAFF  MEETING— North  Building  Auditorium 

6 

Thurs. 

Student  Council  Meeting 

12 

Weds. 

STAFF  TEA— Staff  Lounge 

20 

Thurs. 

Trustees  Meeting 

25 

Tues. 

Drama  Club  Production— Dwight  Hall 

26 

Weds. 

Drama  Club  Production— Dwight  Hall 
April 

4 

Fri. 

GOOD  FRIDAY— School,  Offices  and  Library  Closed 

6 

Sun. 

EASTER  SUNDAY 

10 

Thurs. 

Annual  Volunteer's  Recognition  Day 

18 

Fri. 

SPRING  RECESS  BEGINS  at  Close  of  School  Day 

19 

Sat. 

Patriot's  Day  Holiday 

21 

Mon. 

Library  Open— 9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 

th 

ru 

and 

25 

Fri. 

1:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

27 

Sun. 

Pupils  Return 

28 

Mon. 

CLASSES  RESUME— Office  Reopen 

24 

Thurs. 

Executive  Committee  Meeting 

23 
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The 
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Helen  Keller  at  Perkins— 1890  (page  9) 


SPRING  1980 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN,  MASS.  02172 


The   LANTERN 


PUBLISHED  THREE  TIMES  A  YEAR  IN  PRINT 
AND  BRAILLE  EDITIONS  BY 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN,  MASS.  02172 

Founded  1829 

A  private  school  for  blind  and  deaf-blind  girls  and  boys 

A  member  since  1947 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 
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"The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  admits  students  of  any  race,  color, 
national  and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  programs,  and 
activities  generally  accorded  or  made  available  to  students  at  the 
school.  It  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national 
or  ethnic  origin  in  the  administration  of  its  educational  policies, 
admissions  policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  and  athletic  and 
other  school-administered  programs." 

Vol.  XLIV,  NO.  2  SPRING  1980 


THE  INEXTINGUISHABLE 

IN  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  Helen  Keller  Centennial 
scheduled  for  June  1980,  a  radio  or  reading  play,  The  Inextin- 
guishable, was  presented  by  the  Perkins  Drama  Club  in  Novem- 
ber 1979. 

The  play,  written  by  Anthony  Ackerman  of  the  Perkins  staff,  depicts 
the  story  of  Anne  Sullivan  and  her  famous  pupil,  Helen  Keller.  The  play 
not  only  shows  the  interaction  between  Helen  and  her  teacher,  but  the 
lasting  influence  that  Anne  Sullivan  had  on  Helen  in  later  years,  and  in 
the  greater  sense  her  importance  to  all  handicapped  people. 

Copies  of  this  radio  or  reading  play  are  being  offered  to  libraries  and 
schools  for  $2.00  to  cover  postage  and  handling.  It  is  hoped  that  many 
schools  will  use  this  play  during  this  year  not  only  to  honor  Helen  Keller 
but  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  handicapped.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Howe  Press,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  02172. 


Charles  C.  Woodcock 


G, 


Perkins  Springs  Forward 
Spring,  1980 


reelings  from  the  Director!  Today  the  mu- 
seum is  filled  with  Easter  lilies  and  their  accompany- 
ing fragrance.  This  is  the  day  of  the  annual  Boy 
Scout  sale  of  these  fragrant  plants. 

As  I  sit  in  my  office  and  look  across  the  street  to 
the  north,  I  see  the  Health  Center.  This  building  has 
a  southern  exposure,  and  each  year  the  earliest 
blossoms  on  the  campus  are  the  hyacinths,  tulips 
and  jonquils  that  bloom  in  that  warm  location. 
That  spot  will  soon  be  a  blaze  of  color. 

Last  week,  one  hundred  yellow  perch  were 
"planted"  in  the  Perkins  pond.  Next  week,  a  new 
fence  will  be  installed  along  the  sidewalk  leading  to 
the  North  Building  from  the  Howe  Building.  This 
fence  will  border  the  west  side  of  the  pond  and  will 
increase  the  picnic  area  there  threefold. 

The  skyline  at  Perkins  is  changing.  The  roof 
between  Bridgman  and  Tompkins  Cottages  has 
been  broken  through  to  allow  for  the  housing  of  an 
elevator  to  serve  those  two  cottages.  Another  one 
will  be  installed  between  May  and  Fisher  Cottages. 
One  has  already  been  installed  (though  not  yet 
operational)  to  serve  all  three  floors  of  Anagnos 


and  Potter  Cottages.  There  are  new  doorways  and  new  stairs  in  every 
cottage.  The  stairways  are  enclosed  for  fire  safety. 

We  have  received  a  $400,000  matching  grant  to  implement  energy 
savings  throughout  the  campus.  This  year's  fuel  oil  budget  is  $500  per 
pupil  higher  than  last  year's.  Tuition  climbs;  expenses  boost  it  even 
higher.  Still,  school  systems  and  individuals  select  Perkins  because  of  its 
creative  programming  and  comprehensive  services. 

Worldwide  recognition  continues  to  focus  on  the  school.  March,  1 980 
brought  the  National  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Children  from  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  our  campus  followed  the  next  week  by 
eighteen  visitors  from  Japan.  One  of  our  most  recent  international 
activities  was  a  deaf-blind  child  from  Africa  and  his  teacher  coming  here 
so  that  the  teacher  could  learn  firsthand  how  to  reach  her  pupil.  They 
left  with  a  new  Perkins  Brailler,  new  knowledge  and  new  friendships. 
Next  year,  we  will  participate  in  the  training  of  the  first  mobility  instruc- 
tor for  the  country  of  Yugoslavia. 

We  want  to  locate  the  oldest  living  Perkins  alumnus.  Do  you  know 
who  that  might  be?  Charlie  Winchell,  until  recently  the  oldest  Perkins 
alumnus  known,  passed  away  on  July  31,  1979.  He  was  born  on 
November  24,  1884.  He  related  to  me  the  story  of  Helen  Keller's  first 
days  at  Perkins,  something  he  personally  remembered.  We  have  planted 
a  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  in  honor  of  Charlie  Winchell's  life. 

Perkins  will  host  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf-Blind  in 
America  late  this  coming  June.  The  100th  anniversary  of  Helen  Keller's 
birth  will  be  celebrated  during  this  event.  This  promises  to  be  a  stimulat- 
ing time  and  a  great  challenge. 

Life  goes  on  and  eternity  is  achieved  while  on  earth  as  witnessed  by 
the  example  of  Helen  Keller.  Hope  you  enjoy  our  "centerfold"  of  this 
issue,  Helen  Keller  at  Perkins,  written  by  Dr.  Waterhouse. 

Perkins  continues  celebrating  its  1 50th  year.  The  future  looks  full  and 
bright;  these  days  are  full  and  bright.  May  your  days  be  the  same. 


CHARLES  C.  WOODCOCK 
Director 


Deaf-blind  pupil  Ray  Barton  studies 
vocabulary  lesson. 


Perkins  and  the  Education  of  the  Deaf-Blind 


THE  HISTORY  of  the  cducation  of  the  deaf-blind  has  been  closely 
associated  with  Perkins.  Since  the  time  of  admission  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  its  first  deaf-blind  pupil,  141  years  ago,  the  school  had  al- 
ways enrolled  a  small  group  of  deaf-blind  pupils.  Shortly  before  World 
War  II  the  program  numbered  as  many  as  1 8.  Several  excellent  teachers, 
most  of  whom  were  trained  educators  of  the  deaf,  came  to  Perkins  to 
teach  under  Inis  B.  Hall,  the  program's  first  head. 

World  War  II,  however,  caused  a  serious  teacher  shortage  and  by 
1953  the  program  had  dwindled  in  size  to  three  teachers  and  five  pupils. 
The  Perkins  trustees,  faced  with  the  possibility  of  having  to  close  the 
department,  felt  that  they  had  a  major  responsibility  to  the  deaf-blind. 
Accordingly,  they  decided  to  arrange  for  a  special  training  program  for 
teachers  of  deaf-bHnd  children  from  which  they  might  draw  staff.  In 
1956  a  training  program  was  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  depart- 
ment of  education  at  Boston  University  which  became  the  first  graduate 
training  program  for  teachers  of  the  deaf-blind  in  the  world.  In  1966  the 
program  was  transferred  from  Boston  University  to  Boston  College. 

Since  the  time  of  instituting  the  training  program,  there  was  a  steady 
increase  of  pupils  and  trained  teachers  in  the  deaf-blind  program.  From 
the  low  enrollment  of  five  pupils  in  1953,  the  program  grew  to  40  by 
1964. 

The  Rubella  Epidemic  and  Federal  Legislation 

In  1963-64  a  maternal  rubella  epidemic  swept  the  United  States 
resulting  in  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  deaf-blind  children. 
The  total  number  of  these  children  in  the  country,  estimated  earlier  at 
something  less  than  300,  rose  to  over  5,000.  This  dramatic  increase  in  the 
deaf-blind  population  prompted  the  U.S.  government  to  enact  special 
legislation  to  meet  the  need  for  programs  to  expand.  The  result  was  the 
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Deaf-blind  students  at  Perkins  in  1934.  Earl  Martin,  Clifton 
Sears,  Leonard  Dowdy,  and  Winthrop  Chapman  "listening" 
by  means  of  a  Phipps  Unit  for  bone  conduction  of  sound. 


passage  of  Section  C  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1967  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  model  centers  through- 
out the  country  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  deaf-blind  population.  One  of 
these  centers.  The  New  England  Regional  Center  for  Services  to  Deaf- 
Blind  Children  was  established  at  Perkins  in  1969  to  organize  and 
supervise  programs  for  deaf-blind  children  throughout  the  region. 

Perkins  had  earlier  responded  to  the  increased  population  of  deaf- 
blind  children  by  opening  a  preschool  day  program  in  1968  for  the 
victims  of  the  maternal  rubella  epidemic.  In  1970-1971  it  opened  two 
new  buildings  to  accommodate  the  projected  increase  in  enrollment  in 
its  deaf-blind  program. 

The  deaf-blind  program  today,  with  an  enrollment  of  60  pupils, 
occupies  the  completely  modern  "North  Building."  In  addition,  there 
are  two  pre-community  residence  programs  in  the  Oliver  and  Keller- 
Sullivan  Cottages. 

The  present  program  is  staffed  by  a  large  corps  of  teachers,  teacher 
aides,  assistant  teachers,  child  care  workers,  and  houseparents.  The 
average  class  consists  of  three  students  under  one  teacher  and  a  teacher 


Robert  Smidthdas,  a  former  deaf- 
blind  pupil  at  Perkins,  received  the 
Handicapped  Man  of  the  Year 
Award  in  1966  from  Vice-President 
Humphrey.  Bob  was  the  second 
deaf-blind  person  ever  to  receive  a 
college  degree. 


Leonard  Dowdy  (in  picture  on 
page  6)  receives  an  Anne  Sullivan 
Gold  Medal  Award  as  part  of  the 
Anne  Sullivan  Centennial  in  1966. 
Making  this  presentation  is  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Stenquist,  a  long  time 
teacher  in  the  deaf-blind  depart- 
ment, and  formerly  Leonard's 
teacher. 


aide.  Since  most  students  are  now  adolescents,  they  receive  a  balanced 
program,  comprised  of  academics,  pre-vocational  training  (including 
work  activities),  physical  education,  orientation  and  mobility,  and  re- 
quired therapies.  Special  training  is  provided  by  cottage  staff  in  the  areas 
of  personal  management  and  leisure/  recreation. 

Teacher  Training  and  Inservice  Training 

The  Boston  College  Teacher  Training  Course,  from  which  Perkins 
draws  a  large  number  of  staff,  has  added  new  subjects  and  re-designed 
others  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  increasing  number  of  congenitally 
deaf-blind  children  with  additional  impairments. 

The  large  increase  of  sign  language  and  fingerspelling  which  was 
introduced  into  the  deaf-blind  curriculum  has  necessitated  a  continuing 
program  of  inservice  training  courses  in  this  communication  skill.  A 
significant  number  of  Perkins  staff  have  enrolled  in  these  courses  in 
addition  to  those  teaching  in  the  deaf-blind  program  in  order  to  provide 
the  deaf-blind  students  with  maximum  communication.  Sign  language 
courses  at  each  level  are  offered  at  Perkins  each  semester. 


Andrea  Mello,  a  pupil  in  the  deaf-blind  program,  working 
with  her  teacher. 


Education  of  the  Public 

A  number  of  educational  films  dealing  with  the  deaf-blind  have  been 
developed  at  Perkins  by  Campbell  Films.  The  first  of  these  was  Children 
of  the  Silent  Night  illustrating  the  education  of  deaf-blind  children  at 
Perkins  during  the  late  1950's.  This  was  followed  by  77?^  Legacy  of  Anne 
Sullivan,  which  was  made  in  collaboration  with  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York  as  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Anne  Sullivan  in  1966.  Two  additional  films 
completed  in  the  1970's  include:  77?^  World  of  Deaf- Blind  Children — 
How  They  Communicate  and  The  World  of  Deaf-Blind  Children — 
Growing  Up.  The  films  have  been  circulated  widely  in  the  United  States 
and  in  several  foreign  countries. 

Since  the  admission  of  Laura  Bridgman,  its  first  deaf-blind,  student, 
Perkins  has  continued  to  pioneer  progress  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf-blind.  Its  aim  is  to  prepare  each  student  for  a  meaningful  and 
productive  life. 


Helen  Keller 

at 

Perkins 

The  following  was  written  by 
Dr.  Edward  Watertiouse  to  commemo- 
rate the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Helen  Keller.  Dr.  Waterhouse  was 
Director  of  Perkins  from  1951-1971. 


"  TJELEN  KELLER'S  SCHOOL."  That  is  how  many  people  think 
XJ-of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind.  When  Helen  was  there,  its  official 
title  was  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  name  has  been  simplified  since  then.  To  everyone  connected  with 
the  school,  it  is  simply  "Perkins,"  and  so  it  was  a  century  ago.  Then  it 
was  located  in  South  Boston  and  had  been  in  existence  for  more  than 
fifty  years. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  Perkins  was  Helen's  only  school.  This  is  not 
so.  She  attended  other  schools  in  New  York  City  and  Cambridge 
preparing  her  for  enrollment  at  Radcliffe  College.  At  Radcliffe  she 
became  the  first  deaf-blind  person,  man  or  woman,  to  earn  a  Bachelor's 
degree. 

Although  Helen  was  at  Perkins  for  a  relatively  short  time,  about  three 
years  in  all,  the  school  was  a  vital  factor  in  her  life.  Without  the  aid  of 
Perkins,  she  would  probably  have  lived  out  a  life  of  obscurity  in  Alabama 
and  the  world  today  would  be  a  poorer  place,  lacking  the  inspiration  of 
her  long  and  brilliant  life. 

Perkins  had  unconsciously  been  long  preparing  for  the  arrival  of  its 
most  famous  pupil.  In  1837  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the  school's  first 
director,  took  the  first  step.  When  he  accepted  Laura  Bridgman  as  his 
first  deaf-blind  pupil,  he  unknowingly  started  a  series  of  events  which 
would  result  after  his  death  in  a  dramatic  moment  which,  as  Helen 
Keller  said,  "awakened  my  soul." 

For  a  number  of  years.  Dr.  Howe  gave  Laura  personal  instruction. 
Laura  learned  to  read  and  write  but  not  to  speak.  She  was  the  first  to 
prove  that  a  child  who  became  deaf-bUnd  in  infancy  could  learn  to 
communicate  with  others  and  become  an  active  member  of  the  world  of 
human  beings,  a  demonstration  that  was  much  easier  to  repeat  when 
Helen  began  her  education  a  generation  later. 

Dr.  Howe  gave  much  publicity  to  Laura's  progress  and,  as  a  result,  in 
1842,  Charles  Dickens,  the  most  famous  Englishman  of  his  time,  paid  a 
visit  to  Perkins.  In  his  "American  Notes"  which  were  published  on  his 


return  home,  he  gave  high  praise  to  Howe's  success  as  an  educator  and 
to  Laura's  remarkable  accomplishments.  Little  could  he  have  thought 
that  his  words  would  be  read  over  forty  years  later,  when  he  was  no 
longer  living,  by  the  mother  of  another  little  deaf-blind  girl  whose  fame 
would  far  outshine  Laura's  and  whose  benefits  to  mankind  would  be 
comparable  to  his  own,  and  perhaps  longer  lasting. 

Anne  Sullivan  Comes  to  Perkins 

The  next  and  the  most  important  event  in  the  school's  unconscious 
preparation  of  Helen's  arrival  occurred  in  1880,  when  Helen  was  three 
months  old.  "Annie"  SuHivan  became  a  pupil.  Although  fourteen  when 
she  arrived,  she  was  totally  illiterate,  clad  in  rags,  and  wholly  ignorant  of 
polite  behavior.  She  had  to  overcome  the  ridicule  of  her  fellow  students. 
Her  teachers  resented  working  with  such  an  uncouth  pupil  and  did  so 
only  because  Michael  Anagnos,  who  was  then  the  director,  insisted. 

Eventually,  however,  Annie's  kindness  to  any  child  or  adult  with  a 
problem  won  her  the  respect  and  affection  of  many  of  the  pupils  and 
staff.  Laura  Bridgman,  who  was  still  living  at  Perkins,  aroused  her 
sympathy  and  Annie  learned  the  manual  alphabet  so  that  they  could 
communicate  with  each  other;  a  pair  of  lonely  and  courageous  souls. 

At  Perkins,  Annie  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  world  of  intellect 
and  of  culture  and  she  readily  made  it  her  own.  In  the  six  years  she  was  a 
pupil,  she  showed  the  keenest  desire  for  learning.  Her  efforts  were 
rewarded  by  hei  selection  to  give  the  valedictory  speech  at  her  com- 
mencement exercises.  In  her  talk  she  spoke  to  her  fellow  graduates: 

"Duty  bids  us  go  forth  into  active  life.  Let  us  go  cheerfully, 
hopefully,  and  earnestly,  and  set  ourselves  to  find  our  especial 
part.  When  we  have  found  it,  willingly  and  faithfully  perform  it." 

In  spite  of  her  academic  success,  Annie's  future  was  bleak.  Although 
surgery  performed  while  at  Perkins  had  given  her  some  sight,  her  eyes 
gave  her  much  trouble,  as  they  would  throughout  her  life.  In  those  days 
work  for  blind  men  was  difficult  to  obtain  and  for  women  it  was  doubly 
hard. 

An  Appeal  from  Alabama 

However,  unknown  to  Annie  or  even  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  long  arm 
of  Perkins  had  already  stretched  out  to  Alabama  where  Mrs.  Keller  had 
accidently  come  across  Dickens'  account  of  Laura  Bridgman.  This 
caused  the  family  to  make  inquiries  and  a  few  weeks  after  Annie's 
graduation.  Captain  Keller,  at  the  suggestion  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Anagnos  asking  if  he  could  recommend  a  governess  for  his 
deaf-blind  daughter,  Helen,  then  just  turned  six. 

The  Kellers  were  indeed  desperate.  The  illness  which  robbed  their 
daughter  of  sight  and  hearing  had  in  no  way  impaired  her  energies  and 
ambitions.  Her  efforts  to  communicate  frustrated  them  all.  Mrs.  Keller 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  as  the  child  tugged  at  her  skirts  all  day 
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Helen  Keller  as  a  young  girl  in  Alabama. 

long.  Daily  Mrs.  Keller  watched  the  child  slipping  away  from  her  as  they 
both  tried  desperately  to  hold  onto  the  few  strands  of  communication 
left  them.  Inevitably  Helen  was  spoiled.  Some  of  her  family  urged  her 
placement  in  an  institution  for  the  mentally  defective,  but  others  recog- 
nized that  Helen  was  highly  intelligent. 

Mr.  Anagnos  decided  to  ask  Annie  Sullivan  if  she  would  accept  the 
offered  post  of  governess.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  really  thought 
Annie  was  a  suitable  candidate  or  whether  he  was  unable  to  think  of 
anyone  else.  He  had  sometimes  had  difficult  times  with  her,  finding  her 
obstinate  and  discourteous  and  had  threatened  her  with  expulsion  on  at 
least  one  occasion.  But  all  this  was  in  the  past,  and  he  had  learned  to 
admire  her  determination  to  learn  and  her  readiness  to  help  anyone  in 
trouble.  It  is  just  possible  that  he  had  recognized  that  she  had  a  gift  for 
teaching. 

Edward  E.  Allen,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Anagnos  as  director,  wrote  in 
1934  that  "Miss  Sullivan  had  been  the  most  avid  and  original  pupil  it 
(Perkins)  had  ever  had." 

Annie  was  spending  the  summer  months  with  Mrs.  Hopkins,  one  of 
the  housemothers.  She  expressed  willingness  to  accept  if  she  could 
return  to  Perkins  and  prepare  herself  by  studying  the  copious  records 
kept  by  Dr.  Howe  of  his  work  with  Laura  Bridgman. 

Anne  Prepares  Herself 

Anne  spent  the  whole  winter  on  this  task.  She  learned  that  Dr.  Howe 
had  presented  Laura  with  simple  objects  while  at  the  same  time  he 
handed  her  a  label  with  the  object's  name  in  embossed  letters.  Dr.  Howe 
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tells  of  the  dramatic  moment  when  Laura  first  grasped  the  relationship 
between  a  word  and  the  object  it  described.  He  said  he  could  almost 
mark  the  exact  moment  when  it  dawned  upon  Laura  that  the  word 
"key"  in  raised  type  actually  meant  key  and  she  knew  the  significance  of 
words. 

"At  once  her  countenance  lighted  up  with  a  human  expression;  it 
was  no  longer  a  dog,  or  parrot;  it  was  an  immortal  spirit  eagerly 
seizing  upon  a  new  link  of  union  with  other  spirits.  I  could  almost 
fix  upon  the  moment  when  this  truth  dawned  on  her  mind.  .  .  ." 

Anne  must  have  been  appalled  at  the  thought  of  explaining  the 
meaning  of  more  difficult  words  and  of  abstract  ideas.  "God"  and 
"Heaven"  would  provide  their  special  problems. 

Anne's  sight  made  reading  both  slow  and  painful  and  before  she  left 
for  Alabama  in  March  of  1887,  she  underwent  further  surgery  which 
made  the  long  train  journey  painful. 

Anne's  First  Encounter  With  Helen 

Anne's  early  experiences  as  an  orphan  had  taught  her  courage  and 
determination  but  she  would  need  far  more  than  these. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  violence  with  which  Helen  accosted 
Anne;  since  her  illness  Helen  had  been  allowed  her  own  way  in  almost 
every  detail.  Even  so,  members  of  her  family  were  sometimes  black  and 
blue  from  her  assaults.  In  one  tantrum  she  succeeded  in  knocking  out 
one  of  Anne's  teeth. 

Helen's  feelings  of  frustration  and  her  violent  reaction  to  anything 
which  thwarted  her  immediate  interests  are  understandable  although 
her  ferocity  was  extreme.  More  important  to  note  was  the  speed  with 
which  Anne  succeeded  in  changing  her  pupil  from  a  wild  animal  into  an 
affectionate  child. 

It  was  Helen's  keen  desire  to  learn  that  provided  Anne  with  the  key  to 
success.  Following  Dr.  Howe's  example,  she  tried  to  teach  Helen  that 
things  had  names.  This  was  the  indispensable  first  step  towards  learning 
language.  Instead  of  using  embossed  labels  which  could  not  readily  be 
produced  as  occasion  demanded,  Anne  spelled  words  into  Helen's 
hand  using  the  manual  alphabet  she  used  with  Laura  Bridgman.  Anne 
brought  Helen  a  doll  which  the  pupils  at  Perkins  had  bought,  and  Laura 
Bridgman  had  dressed.  After  Helen  had  played  with  it  a  little  while,  Anne 
spelled  "d-o-l-l"  into  her  hand.  Helen  thought  this  was  a  new  kind  of 
game,  and  quickly  spelled  the  word  herself.  This  "game"  was  repeated  at 
every  opportunity  Anne  could  make. 

Helen's  "Soul"  Awakened 

It  took  less  than  five  weeks  for  Helen  to  grasp  what  her  teacher  was 
doing.  With  Laura  this  revelation  came  with  the  word  "key";  with  Helen 
it  was  "water,"  pouring  over  her  hand  from  the  pump  in  the  yard.  In 
"The  Story  of  My  Life"  Helen  was  to  write: 
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From  a  letter  written  to  Michael  Anagnos  October  17, 1888. 

"That  living  word  awakened  my  soul,  gave  it  light,  hope,  joy,  set  it 
free." 

April  5,  1887  was  the  most  important  day  in  her  life.  From  that 
moment  she  was  insatiable  in  her  desire  to  know  the  names  of  everything 
in  her  world.  Anne  was  no  longer  the  tyrant  who  insisted  on  washing  her 
hair  at  inconvenient  moments  and  made  her  behave  at  meals.  She  was 
the  source  of  knowledge,  her  "Teacher,"  the  only  name  she  called  Anne 
in  their  long  association  which  lasted  until  Anne  died  over  fifty  years 
later.  And  Helen's  temperament  was  completely  changed.  Anne  wrote, 
"After  two  or  three  months  under  tuition,  Helen  would  throw  her  arms 
around  her  teacher  whenever  a  new  word  was  given  her  to  spell." 

The  two  were  now  embarked  on  an  adventure  which  some  think  has 
no  equal  in  the  realm  of  education.  Anne  revealed  herself  as  a  born 
teacher  while  Helen  displayed  a  brilliance  of  intellect  that  many  learned 
scholars  have  deemed  genius.  Nevertheless,  as  Nella  Braddy,  Anne's 
perceptive  biographer  wrote: 

"The  task  Helen  Keller  and  Anne  Sullivan  set  themselves  to 
perform  was  one  that  demanded  the  strength  of  a  piano  mover,  as 
well  as  the  slow  patience  of  a  coal  miner,  the  determination  of  a 
Prohibitionist,  and  the  delicacy  of  a  poet." 

Fortunately  for  them  both,  they  proved  equal  to  the  challenge. 

In  the  course  of  four  months,  Helen  mastered  more  than  four 
hundred  and  fifty  words — nouns,  verbs  transitive  and  intransitive,  ad- 
jectives and  prepositions — which  she  could  use  correctly  and  spell  with 
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perfect  accuracy.  Helen  was  now  reading  books  in  embossed  type  and 
writing  in  the  "square  hand"  script  taught  to  the  blind  pupils  at  Perkins. 

In  September  she  wrote  the  pupils  at  Perkins  a  letter  which  is  perfectly 
legible.  It  began,  "Helen  will  write  little  blind  girls  a  letter.  Helen  and 
Teacher  will  come  to  see  little  blind  girls." 

Mr.  Anagnos  was  delighted  at  the  great  success  his  former  student 
was  having  with  her  pupil.  He  came  to  Tuscumbia  in  March,  1 888  where 
he  saw  for  himself  that  Anne's  praises  for  Helen  were  not  exaggerated. 
However,  he  thought  that  it  would  be  easier  for  both  of  them  to  reside  at 
Perkins  and  he  gave  them  an  invitation  to  be  guests  of  the  school. 

Helen  Comes  to  Perkins 

Accompanied  by  her  mother  and  her  teacher,  Helen  arrived  at  the 
school  in  South  Boston  on  May  20,  1888.  Helen  wrote  later: 

"We  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  Perkins  Institution  when  I  began 
to  make  friends  with  the  little  blind  children.  It  delighted  me 
inexpressibly  to  find  that  they  knew  the  manual  alphabet.  What 
joy  to  talk  with  other  children  in  my  own  language." 

With  the  enlarged  opportunities'  afforded  by  intercourse  with  so 
many  different  lives,  she  rapidly  gained  greater  readiness  in  conversa- 
tion. She  eagerly  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  blind  children  and 
entered  with  delight  into  their  occupations. 

Their  arrival  was  near  the  end  of  the  term.  On  June  7th  Helen  was 
invited  to  participate  in  the  Commencement  Exercises,  reading  a  poem 
with  one  hand,  spelling  it  into  the  air  with  the  other  while  her  teacher 
watched  the  movements  and  read  it  aloud  to  the  audience.  Nella  Braddy 
reports  that: 

"So  rapid  were  the  movements  of  the  little  fingers  that  the  three 
processes  of  repetition,  transcription  and  expression  of  ideas 
became  almost  simultaneous,  and  the  effect  to  the  listener  was 
as  if  Miss  Sullivan  was  reading  slowly  but  continuously  the  little 
poem  telling  what  the  birds  do." 

When  the  school  closed  early  in  July  for  the  summer  vacation,  Helen 
with  her  teacher  and  mother  went  to  Cape  Cod  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
summer  with  Mrs.  Hopkins.  In  the  autumn  they  returned  to  Perkins  for 
a  few  weeks.  By  early  in  December,  they  had  returned  to  Tuscumbia. 

During  this  visit  and  subsequent  ones  to  Perkins,  Helen  was  not  a 
regular  pupil.  Although  some  of  the  teachers  taught  her  special  skills 
such  as  basketry  and  clay  modeling,  and  later  she  was  to  learn  from 
others  French  and  music,  her  instruction  was  entirely  in  Miss  Sullivan's 
charge.  Mr.  Anagnos  considered  Helen  a  "guest"  who  was  given  the 
privilege  of  using  all  the  resources  of  the  school,  including,  of  course,  the 
largest  collection  of  embossed  books  in  the  world. 

Helen  was  already  a  celebrity  before  she  arrived  in  Boston,  having 
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Helen  Keller  with  her  "friend' 
Alexander  Graham  Bell. 


visited  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  been  received  by  President 
Cleveland  at  the  White  House  on  her  way  through  Washington.  Mr. 
Anagnos  had  been  actively  pubhcizing  the  news  of  Anne's  triumph  with 
her  remarkable  pupil.  All  this  must  have  had  its  effect  on  the  reception 
given  her  by  the  staff  and  pupils. 

Helen  Keller  has  characterized  the  deaf-blind  as  "the  loneliest  people 
on  earth,"  and  she  was  speaking  from  experience.  The  years  she  spent  at 
Perkins  were  probably  the  least  lonely  in  her  long  life.  Dr.  Howe's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall,  writing  in  the  magazine  "St.  Nicho- 
las" in  1889  describes  her  as  "very  cheerful  and  happy  in  spite  of  her  sad 
lot."  She  adds: 

"Everyone  who  comes  near  little  Helen  ...  all  treat  her  with  the 
utmost  gentleness — she  does  not  know  what  unkindness  is  .  .  . 
she  knows  the  best  side  of  every  human  being,  and  only  the  best. 
She  lives  in  a  world  of  love,  and  goodness  and  gentleness." 

However,  Helen  was  well  aware  that  there  was  sadness  and  suffering 
in  the  world.  She  was  already  reaching  out  to  help  blind  and  deaf-blind 
children.  She  felt  little  pity  for  herself,  but  a  great  deal  for  others.  She 
had  much  concern  for  the  well-being  of  animals  also  and  when  riding  in 
a  carriage  would  not  allow  the  driver  to  use  his  whip  because,  as  she  said, 
"Poor  horses  will  cry." 

In  October,  1889  Helen  and  her  teacher  returned  to  Perkins  where 
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they  spent  much  of  their  time  there  until  the  summer  of  1 892.  This  was  a 
period  of  most  extraordinary  progress,  which  is  documented  in  great 
detail  in  Helen's  diary,  her  copious  correspondence  and  stories  and  in 
Anne's  reports  to  Mr.  Anagnos  who  added  his  own  impressions  in 
several  Perkins'  Annual  Reports.  The  report  for  1891  devoted  246  pages 
to  Helen.  This  constitutes  an  extraordinary  outpouring  of  praise  for 
both  teacher  and  pupil.  Reading  it  today  even  in  the  light  of  Helen's 
graduation  Cum  Laude  from  Radcliffe  and  her  subsequent  career  and 
world-wide  fame,  it  is  still  possible  to  feel  amazement  at  some  of  Helen's 
achievements. 

Helen's  Brilliant  Accomplishment 

An  outstanding  example  of  Helen's  intellect  is  found  in  her  mastery  of 
French  in  a  few  months'  time.  Early  in  October,  1889,  she  asked  Miss 
Marrett,  one  of  the  teachers,  to  teach  her  French.  Miss  Marrett  agreed 
and  "began  at  once  to  give  her  lessons  in  a  simple  and  natural  way." 
Helen  responded  with  her  usual  zeal. 

"The  names  of  things  and  of  their  qualities,  the  declensions  of 
nouns  and  adjectives,  the  intricacies  of  grammatical  gender  and 
the  idiomatic  uses  of  the  different  parts  of  speech  had  no  terrors 
for  her. ...  In  about  three  months  she  was  in  possession  not  only 
of  the  keys  to  the  treasure  house  of  her  new  venture,  but  of  a 
great  quantity  of  materials  and  the  art  of  handling  them  skill- 
fully, and  putting  them  to  proper  service  in  the  construction  of 
sentences." 

So  wrote  Mr.  Anagnos  who  was  in  Europe  at  the  time,  but  received 
clear  proof  of  her  progress  in  a  lengthy  letter  in  French  dated  (the)  1  st  of 
February  1890,  which  amazed  him,  for,  as  he  wrote: 

"With  all  my  faith  in  the  vastness  of  her  abilities,  I  was  not  quite 
prepared  to  believe  that  she  would  succeed  in  accomplishing  in 
three  months  what  no  child  in  America  in  full  possession  of  his 
faculties  would  be  expected  to  do  in  less  than  a  year." 

Helen  was  not  yet  ten  years  old.  She  had  no  French  textbook  or 
dictionary  in  braille  at  that  time.  Miss  Marrett  recalled: 

"Our  first  lesson  comprised  some  of  the  sentences  oftenest  used 
in  everyday  conversation.  Each  sentence,  preceded  by  its  Eng- 
lish equivalent,  was  slowly  spelled  to  Helen,  who,  after  once 
repeating  it  with  her  fingers,  was  ready  to  learn  another.  Many 
short  sentences  became  familiar  to  her  within  the  hour." 

Intellect  was  not  the  only  area  where  Helen  showed  prowess.  Mr. 
Anagnos  called  her  imagination  "luxuriant"  and  reproduced  a  letter  she 
wrote  to  him  from  Tuscumbia  on  August  8,  1891 .  One  paragraph  reads: 
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"We  have  had  several  thunderstorms  this  summer,  and  Teacher 
and  I  watch  from  our  window  the  great  black  clouds  chasing 
one  another  across  the  sky,  seeming  to  growl  angrily  when  they 
met,and  sending  bright  flashes  of  lightning  at  each  other  Hke 
swords.  I  liked  to  fancy  that  there  was  an  army  of  warriors  living 
on  the  planet  Mars,  and  another  army  of  giants  living  on 
Jupiter,  and  then  all  the  noise  and  tumult  was  caused  by  a  great 
battle  going  on  between  them.  The  rain,  I  suppose,  which 
usually  falls  in  heavy  drops  after  one  of  these  battles,  shows  that 
the  warriors  are  sorry  for  their  bad  conduct  and  are  weeping 
over  the  distress  they  have  caused.  This  thought  made  me  feel 
more  kindly  toward  them,  and  when  I  found  that  the  air  was 
fresher  and  sweeter,  the  flowers  brighter,  the  grass  greener,  and 
that  the  sun  never  looked  so  smiHng  and  happy  as  he  does  when 
he  brings  in  the  glad  news  that  the  battle  is  over,  why,  I  was 
grateful  to  the  giants  and  the  warriors  for  the  battle." 

Unfortunately  this  lively  imagination  would  soon  lead  to  the  first 
unhappy  experience  in  her  life  since  Teacher  had  come  into  it. 

Helen  was  not  only  clever  and  imaginative  and  kind-hearted,  her 
character  was  considered  unassailable.  Mr.  Anagnos  describes  it: 

"Wonderful  as  are  Helen's  intellectual  achievements,  her  spirit- 
ual nature  furnishes  the  crown  of  her  glory.  Her  moral  quahties 
are  of  the  highest  order,  and  command  even  greater  admiration 
than  that  due  to  her  mental  gifts.  .  . 

"She  is  a  child  of  high  principle  and  unimpeachable  integrity. 
Her  conduct  is  irreproachable  in  every  particular.  She  never 
speaks  false  or  unkind  word,  nor  harms  a  living  creature." 

And  the  report  contains  more  praise  of  the  same  nature,  much  more. 
She  learned  to  play  the  piano.  Phillips  Brooks  taught  her  that  "God  is 
Love."  She  devoted  much  time  to  raising  money  for  Tommy  Stringer,  a 
poor  deaf-blind  boy.  She  loved  animals,  and  so  on. 

Helen  had  a  cheerful  nature.  Mr.  Anagnos  said,  "She  enjoys  life  and 
everything  pertaining  to  it  with  the  ardor  of  her  soul."  Anne  Sullivan 
who  knew  her  best  wrote,  "She  impresses  me  every  day  as  being  the 
happiest  child  in  the  world.  The  spirit  of  love  and  joyousness  seems 
never  to  leave  her.  May  it  ever  be  so." 

Fall  from  Grace 

Anne's  wish  for  Helen's  continuing  happiness  was  quickly  shattered. 
On  November  4,  1891  Helen  had  sent  Mr.  Anagnos  "a  little  story  which 
I  wrote  for  your  birthday  gift."  The  letter  and  story  were  printed  in  the 
Perkins  Report,  but  before  it  was  circulated,  Mr.  Anagnos  had  a  page 
inserted  at  that  point  which  read: 
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Helen  Keller  reading  a  raised  print  book.  While  the  picture  is 
not  dated,  it  was  probably  taken  while  Helen  was  at  Perkins. 


NOTE 

Since  this  report  was  printed,  I  have  received  evidence  through 
the  Goodson  Gazette  of  Staunton,  Va.,  that  the  story  by  Helen 
Keller,  entitled  "King  Frost,"  is  an  adaptation,  if  not  a  repro- 
duction, of  "Frost  Fairies,"  which  occurs  in  a  little  volume, 
"Birdie  and  his  Fairy  Friends,"  by  Margaret  T.  Canby,  pub- 
lished in  1873.  I  have  made  careful  inquiry  of  her  parents,  her 
teacher  and  those  who  are  accustomed  to  converse  with  her,  and 
have  ascertained,  that  Mrs.  Sophia  C.  Hopkins  had  the  volume 
in  her  possession  in  1888,  when  Helen  and  her  teacher  were 
visiting  her  at  her  home  in  Brewster,  Mass.  In  the  month  of 
August  of  that  year  the  state  of  Miss  Sullivan's  health  was  such 
as  to  render  it  necessary  for  her  to  be  away  from  her  pupil  for 
awhile  in  search  of  rest.  During  the  time  of  this  separation, 
Helen  was  left  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  who  often  enter- 
tained her  by  reading  to  her,  and,  though  Mrs.  Hopkins  does 
not  recollect  this  particular  story,  I  presume  it  was  included 
among  the  selections.  No  one  can  regret  the  mistake  more  than 
I. 

M. ANAGNOS 


In  "The  Story  of  My  Life"  Helen  gives  her  version  of  what  happened. 
When  she  wrote  the  "Frost  King"  she  believed  that  she  was  making  it  up 
out  of  her  own  imagination.  After  its  publication  she  learned  that  a  story 
which  was  much  aHke  in  thought  and  language  had  appeared  in  a  book 
by  the  authoress  Margaret  T.  Canby.  Although  Helen  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  hearing  this  story,  she  realized  hers  was  a  plagiarism,  however 
unconsciously  committed. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  her  autobiography,  Helen  expresses  her 
fears  of  confusing  her  impressions  with  fantasy.  She  writes,  "I  find  that 
fact  and  fancy  look  alike  across  the  years."  Of  the  "Frost  King"  she 
wrote: 

"The  fact  remains  that  Miss  Canby's  story  was  read  to  me  once, 
and  that  long  after  I  had  forgotten  it,  it  came  back  to  me  so 
naturally  that  I  never  suspected  that  it  was  the  child  of  another 
mind." 

At  first  Mr.  Anagnos  seemed  to  accept  that  Helen  had  not  con- 
sciously stolen  ideas,  and  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  be  especially  kind  to 
her.  Later  some  doubts  held  by  his  staff  persuaded  him  that  "a  court  of 
investigation"  should  be  held.  Helen  was  brought  before  Mr.  Anagnos 
and  eight  school  officers,  four  of  whom  were  blind,  and  questioned  and 
cross-questioned.  "I  felt  in  every  question  the  doubt  and  suspicion  that 
was  in  their  minds,  and  I  felt,  too,  that  a  loved  friend  was  looking  at  me 
reproachfully,"  wrote  Helen. 
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Four  of  the  court  rejected  Helen's  protests  of  innocence,  and  four 
voted  to  believe  her.  Mr.  Anagnos  cast  a  deciding  vote  in  her  favor. 

Support  from  Mark  Twain 

When  several  years  later  Mark  Twain  read  Helen's  account  of  this 
incident,  he  was  outraged.  He  wrote: 

"Oh,  dear  me,  how  unspeakably  funny  and  owlishly  idiotic  and 
grotesque  was  that  'plagiarism'  farce!  As  if  there  was  much  of 
anything  in  any  human  utterance,  oral  or  written,  except  pla- 
giarism. .  . 

"To  think  of  those  solemn  donkeys  breaking  a  little  child's  heart 
with  their  ignorant  damned  rubbish  about  plagiarism!  I 
couldn't  sleep  for  blaspheming  about  it  last  night." 

For  awhile,  indeed,  Helen's  heart  was  broken.  "No  child,"  she  wrote, 
"ever  drank  deeper  of  the  cup  of  bitterness  than  I  did.  I  had  disgraced 
myself:  I  had  brought  suspicion  on  those  I  loved  best.  .  ." 

"As  I  lay  in  my  bed  that  night,  I  wept  as  I  hope  few  children  have 
wept. ...  I  think  if  this  sorrow  had  come  to  me  when  I  was  older, 
it  would  have  broken  my  spirit  beyond  repairing.  But  the  angel 
of  forgetfulness  has  gathered  up  and  carried  away  much  of  the 
misery  and  all  of  the  bitterness  of  those  sad  days." 

But  Mark  Twain's  sense  of  outrage  is  not  quite  fair  to  M  r.  Anagnos  or 
the  members  of  the  court  of  investigation.  While  authors  may  under- 
stand the  inevitability  of  plagiarism,  an  average  person  is  likely  to  think 
of  it  as  deliberate  fraud. 

The  extraordinary  events  of  Helen's  life  undoubtedly  raised  doubts  in 
many  minds.  Some  professional  jealousy  probably  existed  among  the 
teachers  of  Perkins  not  actually  involved  in  Helen's  education. 

A  great  deal  was  at  stake.  The  credibility  of  reports  that  had  been 
widely  read  both  at  home  and  abroad  was  undoubtedly  shaken.  The 
reputation  of  Perkins,  especially  those  of  Anne  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Anag- 
nos were  assailed.  Some  sort  of  "official"  investigation  was  probably 
unavoidable. 

Mr.  Anagnos'  feelings  about  this  situation  are  not  clear.  That  he  had 
admired  Helen  to  excess  his  reports  show.  He  had  furthered  her  educa- 
tion in  every  way  possible.  Helen  had  learned  to  love  him,  and  he  may 
have  loved  her  in  return;  if  so,  he  was  probably  almost  as  pained  at  the 
possibility  of  doubt  as  Helen  was  at  being  doubted.  Helen  describes  her 
experiences  in  the  court  of  investigation  as  follows: 

"When  I  went  into  the  room  where  Mr.  Anagnos  had  so  often 
held  me  on  his  knee,  and,  forgetting  his  many  cares,  had  shared 
in  my  frolics,  and  found  there  persons  who  seemed  to  doubt  me, 
I  felt  there  was  something  hostile  and  menacing  in  the  very 
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Helen  with  Michael  Anagnos, 
Perkins'  second  director. 


atmosphere  and  subsequent  events  have  bourne  out  this  impres- 
sion. For  two  years  he  seems  to  have  held  the  beHef  that  Miss 
SuHivan  and  I  were  innocent.  Then  he  evidently  retracted  his 
favorable  judgment,  why  I  do  not  know." 

Departure  from  Perkins 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  episode  had  long-range  effects  on  Helen's 
career.  She  never  lost  her  fear  of  writing  words  which  she  might  have 
received  from  another's  mind.  She  never  wrote  another  story.  With  her 
imagination  and  skill  of  expression  she  might  have  produced  great 
novels.  This  was  not  to  be. 

The  immediate  effect  was  that  Anne  and  Helen  realized  that  their 
days  at  Perkins  were  approaching  an  end.  They  returned  to  Tuscumbia 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  and  never  returned  to  South  Boston. 
Their  names  never  appear  again  in  any  of  the  reports  of  the  school  that 
Mr.  Anagnos  prepared. 

The  unhappiness  of  Helen's  last  few  months  in  South  Boston  should 
not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  the  great  triumphs  that  preceded  them. 

While  Anne  Sullivan  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  influence  in 
Helen's  life,  without  whom  none  of  her  successes  could  have  been 
achieved,  Perkins  had  made  many  things  possible  that  Anne  could  not 
have  provided  alone.  Without  the  association  of  children  like  herself 
who  could  communicate  with  her  in  her  own  way,  and  the  instruction  by 
specialists  in  French  and  music  and  other  subjects,  Helen's  education 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  narrower. 

Helen  must  have  gained  from  the  personal  kindnesses  bestowed 
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Helen  Keller  with  "Teacher" — Anne  Sullivan. 

upon  her  a  much-needed  self-confidence  and  strength.  She  was  not  quite 
eight  when  she  first  visited  the  school,  and  barely  twelve  when  she  left. 
Still,  it  is  probable  that  Perkins  had  by  then  given  her  all  there  was  to 
give.  Helen's  subsequent  education  with  Anne  in  other  fields,  culminat- 
ing with  the  triumph  of  the  Radcliffe  Cum  Laude  degree,  showed  they 
could  go  forward  without  Perkins'  help. 

Epilogue 

In  the  1950's  Helen  revisited  Perkins,  by  then  long  established  in 
Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

On  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  1952,  the  Director,  Edward  Waterhouse 
and  Mrs.  Waterhouse  returned  to  the  campus  from  shopping.  Their 
young  daughter  told  them  that  a  car  had  stopped  at  the  house  in  their 
absence.  Inside  were  a  Miss  Keller  and  a  Miss  Thomson  who  had  been 
passing  through  Watertown  and  stopped  to  pay  a  friendly  visit.  As  far  as 
is  known,  this  was  the  first  time  Helen  had  entered  the  Perkins  grounds* 
since  she  left  with  Anne  in  1 892,  just  sixty  years  before.  Anne  had  died  in 
1936  and  her  place  had  been  taken  by  Miss  Polly  Thomson. 

On  November  14,  1956,  Helen,  then  aged  76,  returned  to  Perkins  at 
the  invitation  of  the  director  and  trustees  to  dedicate  in  honor  of  herself 
and  her  teacher  a  building  used  by  the  Deaf-Blind  Department. 

Helen  visited  the  12  deaf-blind  children  in  the  Keller-Macy  Cottage, 
greeting  them  all  with  cheerful  enthusiasm.  Her  address  that  afternoon 
was  in  a  voice  that  showed  no  signs  of  aging.  She  made  a  brief  speech 
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♦Perkins  was  located  in  South  Boston  at  the  time. 


In  1957  Helen  Keller  came  to  Perkins  to  dedicate  the  Kelier- 
Macy  Cottage.  Here  she  is  with  Dr.  Waterhouse  and  Polly 
Thomson  who  became  her  companion  after  Anne  Sulli- 
van's death. 

applauding  the  recent  creation  of  a  joint  Perkins-Boston  University 
program  for  training  teachers  of  the  deaf-blind  . 

Helen  seemed  very  happy  to  be  at  Perkins.  Polly  Thomson  told  the 
director  that  Helen  had  been  delighted  to  receive  the  school's  invitation. 

Among  those  present  was  Robert  J.  Smithdas,  a  deaf-blind  man  who 
after  graduation  from  Perkins  had  acquired  both  Bachelor's  and  Mas- 
ter's degrees,  the  only  deaf-blind  college  graduate  at  that  time  other  than 
Helen  herself.  On  this  occasion  he  read  a  poem  which  he  had  published 
entitled,  "Tribute  to  Helen  Keller." 

"God  said,  'Let  There  Be  Light;' 
And  in  her  soul  the  flame  of  faith  was  kindled  into  fire, 

Illumining  her  shadowland  of  days 
With  dreams  of  rainbows  hidden  in  the  heart 

Of  flowers  and  friends  to  whom  she  gives  her  love." 

"Against  the  chiming  crystal  of  her  life 
Love's  silver  hammers  play  their  sweetest  song; 

And  in  the  richness  of  its  melody 
Her  spirit  finds  the  glory  of  the  years 

And  touches  the  world's  heart  with  tenderness." 

The  school  looked  back  that  day  happily  to  the  years  1887-1892  when 
Helen,  with  Anne,  was  a  brilliant  and  much-loved  member  of  the 
Perkins  family. 
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Chan  Poh  Lin,  a  deaf-blind  girl  from  Singapore  who  spent  a 
number  of  years  at  Perkins,  visited  and  talked  with  Helen 
Keller  several  years  before  her  death.  After  reading  "The 
Story  of  My  Life",  Helen  Keller  became  Chan  Poh  Lin's 
Inspiration  for  an  education.  Chan  Poh  Lin  is  now  a  teacher 
in  Singapore.  This  was  one  of  the  last  pictures  taken  of 
Helen  Keller. 

Perkins  had  one  more  brief  part  in  Helen's  story.  Helen  died  on  June 
1 ,  1968.  On  June  5th,  fifty-nine  girls  and  boys  of  the  Upper  School  Choir 
sang  at  her  funeral  in  Washington's  National  Cathedral.  It  was  a  solemn 
rather  than  a  sad  occasion.  Two  years  before  the  children  had  sung 
joyously  in  the  same  cathedral  celebrating  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  Anne  Sullivan's  birth.  Now  the  ashes  of  the  two  great  women  lie 
in  the  cathedral  crypt  in  adjoining  niches,  which  will  for  all  time  embody 
a  precious  part  of  the  Perkins  spirit. 


Edward  J.  Waterhouse 
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Perkins'  Staff  Attends  Conferences 

During  the  1979-1980  school  year  Perkins'  staff  members  partici- 
pated in  many  conferences  and  meetings  related  to  their  professional 
work  areas.  Attending  these  meetings  were  members  of  the  administra- 
tion, teachers,  clinical  staff,  and  child  care  staff.  Some  presented  papers, 
chaired  panels,  or  served  as  conference  leaders. 

While  most  of  the  conferences  and  meetings  attended  were  held  in  this 
country,  a  few  took  place  overseas.  During  the  winter  Mr.  Woodcock, 
the  director,  traveled  to  Auckland,  New  Zealand  to  participate  in  a 
conference  of  the  AustraUa  New  Zealand  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
Visually  Handicapped,  where  he  was  one  of  the  principal  presenters. 
Earlier,  Sherry  Raynor,  supervisor  of  the  Preschool  Program,  traveled 
to  Israel  to  chair  and  organizing  meeting  for  the  International  Sympo- 
sium on  Preschool  Blind  and  while  in  that  country  she  participated  in 
two  other  meetings  related  to  special  education.  In  July  Mr.  Woodcock, 
accompanied  by  Kevin  Lessard,  assistant  director;  Michael  Collins, 
supervisor  of  the  Deaf-Blind  Program;  and  Cristina  Castro,  assistant 
supervisor  will  travel  to  Hanover,  West  Germany  to  participate  in  the 
Helen  Keller  Congress  for  Deaf-Blind  Adults  and  the  International 
Association  of  Educators  of  the  Deaf-Blind  where  they  will  present 
papers.  Mr.  Woodcock  will  remain  in  Europe  five  extra  days  to  visit 
programs  in  Poland. 

The  conferences  that  were  attended  by  Perkins'  staff  in  this  country 
are  listed  below. 

American  Association  of  the  Deaf-Blind 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  National  Conference 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  BHnd/ Association  for 
Education  of  Visually  Handicapped  Regional  Conferences — 
Northeast  and  Western 

American  Guild  of  English  Handbell  Ringers  National  Festival 

American  Harp  Society  National  Conference 

American  Library  Association  Conference 

American  Printing  House  for  the  BHnd  Annual  Meeting  ' 

Association  for  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped  Mid- 
Atlantic  Conference 

Association  for  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped  Biennial 
Conference  (to  be  held  in  late  June,  1980) 

Association  for  Experiential  Education  Workshop 

Blind  Children's  Foundation  Meeting 

Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Early  Childhood  Con- 
ference 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children  Annual  Convention 

Helen  Keller  Centennial  Congress  (to  be  held  in  late  June,  1980) 

continued  over 
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VI  International  Seminar  on  Preschool  Blind 

Massachusetts    Association    of   Approved   "766"   Private   Schools 

Meeting 
Massachusetts  Educational  Data  Processing  Association  Meeting 
Massachusetts  Regional  Meetings  for  Teachers  of  Visual  Impairment 
Music   Educators   National   Conference — New   England   Regional 

Meeting 
New  England  Association  of  Child  Care  Workshop 
New  England  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  Workshop 
New  England  Orientation  and  Mobility  Conference 
Northern  Conference  of  Librarians  for  the  Blind 
Suzuki  Association  of  the  Americas  Harp  Workshop 
This  extent  of  staff  involvement  in  meetings  and  conferences  indicates 
the  importance  that   Perkins  attaches  to  keeping  abreast  and  con- 
tributing to  progress  in  its  field. 


RETIREMENT 

Donald  F.  Baumgartner,  Bursar,  retiredin  March  after  12  years 
of  service.  Mr.  Baumgartner  came  to  Perkins  from  the  U.S.  Navy 
where  he  had  served  in  a  number  of  business  management  posi- 
tions both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

As  Bursar,  Mr.  Baumgartner  was  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  all  business  and  fiscal  matters  at  the  school.  He  was  also 
active  in  various  business  associations,  serving  at  one  time  as 
chairman  of  the  Boston  group  of  the  National  Association  of 
Educational  Buyers.  Our  best  wishes  go  to  Mr.  Baumgartner  for 
happiness  and  well  being  in  his  retirement. 

RESIGNATIONS 

James  McEachern,  Perkins'  Chief  Engineer  and  long  term 
employee  of  27  years,  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  Watch 
Engineer  with  the  Medical  Area  Service  Corporation  of  Boston. 

During  his  years  at  Perkins  "Jim,"  as  he  was  known  to  all, 
distinguished  himself  both  in  his  work  and  by  his  ability  to  get 
along  well  with  his  fellow  workers. 

John  B.  Sinclair,  Coordinator  of  the  New  England  Center  for 
Services  to  Deaf-Blind  Children,  resigned  his  position  here  after 
eight  years  of  service,  to  accept  the  position  of  Executive  Director 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind,  Brookline,  a  pri- 
vate multi-service  agency  serving  the  needs  of  blind  adults  and 
multi-impaired  blind  children  in  Massachusetts. 
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Leo  Harrington  with  over  30  years  of  service  receives  his 
certificate  and  congratulations  from  Director  Charles  C. 
Woodcock. 


Perkins'  Long-Term  Employees  Honored 

PERKINS  honored  18  of  its  long-term  employees  in  a  special  recogni- 
tion ceremony  held  in  March. 

Director  Charles  Woodcock  presented  each  member  of  the  group 
with  a  certificate  of  appreciation  and  a  check  for  their  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  school.  Those  honored  included — 25  years  of 
service:  Maria  Pia  Antonelli,  music  teacher;  Carl  Davis,  psychologist; 
Claude  Ellis,  Coordinator,  Instructional  Support  Services;  William 
Glavin,  Howe  Press;  William  Heisler,  Public  Relations  and  Teacher 
Training;  Claude  Maclntyre,  former  Maintenance  Superintendent; 
James  McEachern,  chief  engineer;  Elizabeth  Perry,  Regional  Library; 
and  Donald  Rowe,  engineering; — 30  years  of  service:  Anthony  Acker- 
man,  English  teacher;  Walter  Carr,  former  Industrial  Education 
teacher;  Roy  Dozois,  Howe  Press;  Dorothy  Dowe,  child  care  worker; 
Leo  Harrington,  laundry  manager;  Tom  Perry,  Facilities  Manage- 
ment;— 35  years  of  service:  Leo  Queenan,  mathematics  teacher; — 40 
years  of  service:  Paul  Gifford,  shipping  clerk;-- 45  years  of  service: 
Albert  Czub,  Howe  Press. 

Following  the  ceremony,  the  group  received  a  warm  applause  from 
their  fellow  staff  members. 
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On  and  Off  the  Campus 


School  Obtains  Museum  Specimens— Perkins  has  obtained 
some  very  fine  specimens  for  its  museum  collection  due  to  a 
recent  crackdown  on  the  smuggling  of  specimens  of  mounted 
endangered  animals,  and  artifacts  made  from  skins  of  such  ani- 
mals, into  the  United  States. 

These  specimens,  which  are  confiscated  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  cannot  be  sold  or  given  away  but  instead  are 
loaned  to  educational  institutions  for  use  by  their  students.  Re- 
cent additions  to  our  museum  collection  are  a  leopard  cat,  Pakis- 
tanian  eagle,  hawksbill  turtle,  crocodile  leather  shield,  elephant 
hide,  tiger's  skin,  and  other  items. 

Perkins  Host  to  Wrestling  Tournament— Wrestling  teams  and 
cheerleading  squads  from  eight  schools  for  the  blind  came  to 
Perkins  in  January  to  participate  in  the  annual  Eastern  Athletic 
Association  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  wrestling  and  cheerleading 
tournament.  The  schools  included:  The  Governor  Morehead 
School,  North  Carolina;  Maryland  School  forthe  Blind;  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind;  Oak  Hill  School,  Connecticut;  Over- 
brook  School  for  the  Blind,  Pennsylvania:  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind;  Virginia  School  at  Hampton;  and  West  Viriginia  School  for 
the  Blind.  Tremendous  excitement  was  generated  during  the 
matches  which  began  on  Friday  evening  and  continued  through 
Saturday.  The  team  placements  were:  Virginia,  first;  North  Caro- 
lina, second;  Maryland,  third;  and  Perkins,  fourth. 

The  girls'  cheerleading  competition  took  place  on  Saturday 
morning  with  the  team  placements:  North  Carolina,  first:  Virginia, 
second;  Overbrook,  (Pa.)  third;  and  Perkins,  fourth. 

Another  'Sugaring-Off  Party— Since  1 970  Parker's  Sugar  Barn  in 
Brookline,  New  Hampshire  has  been  visited  by  groups  from  Per- 
kins to  learn  about  the  making  of  maple  syrup  and  sugar.  This 
year  the  trip  was  made  in  late  March  in  a  luxury  bus  provided  by 
the  Remme  Association  of  Waltham,  an  organization  that  has 
provided  many  volunteer  services  for  Perkins.  With  the 
enthusiastic  and  capable  aid  of  9  staff  members  and  9  volunteers, 
38  students  enjoyed  the  afternoon.  A  new  volunteer  photog- 
rapher, Peter  Pierce  of  Cambridge,  took  many  interesting 
photos. 
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Benefit  Basketball  Game  Played— A  benefit  basketball  game  was 
held  in  early  April  between  a  team  of  students  from  Perkins  and  a 
team  composed  of  members  of  the  Maiden  High  School  Honor 
Society,  at  the  Maiden  High  School's  gymnasium.  Perkins  play- 
ers, each  of  whom  had  a  small  degree  of  vision,  did  not  require 
any  modification  of  the  rules  with  the  exception  that  the  edges  of 
the  glass  backboard  were  framed  in  white  tape  to  increase  visibil- 
ity. It  was  an  exciting  contest  throughout  with  the  score  16-16  at 
the  half.  The  final  score,  however,  favored  Maiden  31-30. 

This  was  an  event  that  provided  fun  and  excitement  for  all,  with 
the  cheerleaders  from  each  school  urging  their  teams  on  and  the 
Maiden  Prep  Band  supplying  stirring  music  at  the  intermission. 

The  Perkins  team  was  coached  by  houseparent.  Ken  Kirby  and 
volunteer,  Harry  Schoening.  The  cheerleaders  were  coached  by 
Peggy  Balamaseda,  physical  education  teacher  and  volunteer, 
Sharlene  Morris.  Also  present  with  the  team  were  athletic  direc- 
tor. Bill  Reagan,  physical  education  department  head,  Mike  Cata- 
ruzolo  and  volunteer  supervisor,  John  Goss.  Ms.  Jackie  Starr, 
sponsor  of  the  Maiden  High  Honor  Society,  worked  closely  with 
our  staff  in  developing  this  special  event.  Perkins  later  received  a 
check  for  $1,000  from  the  Maiden  Honor  Society,  the  net  pro- 
ceeds from  the  game. 


Sugaring  -  Off  Party 


Benefit  Basketball 
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Gymnastic  Team  visits  School— Members  of  the  Lincoln-Sud- 
bury Regional  High  School  Boys  and  Girls  Gymnast  Teams  vis- 
ited Perkins  in  early  March  to  give  a  gymnastic  exhibit  for  the 
fourth  time  since  1976.  For  forty-five  minutes,  14  boys  and  9  girls 
from  Lincoln-Sudbury  gave  an  exceptional  exhibit  of  floor  exer- 
cises, vaulting,  and  the  use  of  parallel  bars,  rings,  balance  beam, 
and  trampoline. 

As  planned  by  student  members  of  the  Perkins  Athletic  Associ- 
ation, about  40  of  our  students  of  all  ages  then  joined  the  visiting 
gymnasts  to  have  fun  learning  the  skills  which  had  been  so  well 
demonstrated  earlier.  The  goodwill  and  enthusiastic  participa- 
tion by  the  students  of  both  schools  indicates  that  an  annual 
event  has  been  established  between  the  two  schools. 

Ten  Little  Indians— The  Perkins  Drama  Club  under  the  direction 
of  Anthony  Ackerman  presented  Ten  Little  Indians,  the  play 
based  on  the  mystery  thriller  by  Agatha  Christie  on  April  1  and  2. 
It  was  received  by  a  highly  enthusiastic  audience  at  each 
performance. 

Other  well  known  plays  given  by  this  group  have  included.  Our 
Town  and  You  Can't  Take  It  With  You.  In  1976  the  Drama  Club 
presented  an  original  Bicentennial  Show  with  the  music  depart- 
ment and  the  story  line  written  by  Mr.  Ackerman. 

Chamber  Singers  in  Special  Concert — The  Perkins  Chamber 
Singers,  under  the  direction  of  Daniel  Mazeika,  provided  a 
muscial  program  for  members  of  the  Italian  Literary  Circle 
at  the  Harvard  Club  in  Boston  during  the  second  week  in 
April.  Solos  in  the  Italian  language  were  sung  by  Timothy 
Leary,  Sheila  Duarte,  Richard  Raschi,  and  Anjali  Henry. 
Music  director  Mazeika  also  sang  several  solos,  including 
the  ever  popular  "Come  Back  to  Sorrento."  The  final  number 
on  the  program  was  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  by 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  wife  of  Perkins'  first  director. 

Students  Enjoy  Roller  Disco— Another  "first"  for  Perkins  took 
place  in  early  March  when  students  from  the  Special  Programs 
and  the  Junior/Senior  High  program  participated  in  an  evening 
of  "roller  disco"  in  the  school  gymnasium.  Betty  Holbrook,  house- 
parent  in  Brooks  Cottage  who  was  a  former  roller  rink  operator, 
organized  the  affair  with  the  assistance  of  Perkins  staff  members 
plus  volunteers  which  included  members  of  the  ROTC  Scabbard 
and  Blade  Chapter  of  Northeastern  University.  As  at  any  roller 
disco,  there  were  many  special  group  numbers  called  in  addition 
to  the  general  skating.  Over  50  people,  including  students,  staff, 
and  volunteers  enjoyed  a  memorable  evening. 
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STAFF  APPOINTMENTS 

Henry  F.  Colt,  Jr.  joined  the  Perkins  staff  in 
the  fall  of  1979  as  Development  Director.  In 
this  position,  Mr.  Colt  will  be  responsible 
for  fund-raising  and  overseeing  certain  as- 
pects of  public  relations  and  publications. 
Prior  to  his  appointment  at  Perkins,  Mr. 
Colt  was  Vice-President  of  Development  at 
Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center,  Bos- 
ton. He  was  formerly  associated  with  Har- 
vard University  as  Director  of  University  Development  and,  prior 
to  that,  with  Air  Reduction  Company  for  18  years.  Mr.  Colt  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  degree  at  Harvard  College. 

James  L.  Kates,  a  certified  public  accoun- 
tant, joined  the  Perkins  staff  in  February  as 
Financial  Director.  The  opening  occurred 
when  Donald  F.  Baumgartner,  who  served 
as  Bursar  since  1968,  retired. 

Before  coming  to  Perkins  Mr.  Kates 
served  as  Chief  Financial  Officer  for  two 
non-profit  hospitals  in  Rhode  Island  and 
New  York.  Prior  to  his  hospital  work  he  was 
employed  by  the  international  accounting  firm  of  Ernst  &  Whin- 
ney  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Kates  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  accounting  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Institution  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  and  Massa- 
chusetts Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

The  new  Financial  Director  will  be  responsible  for  accounting, 
budgeting,  purchasing  and  fiscal  matters. 

Sherry  Raynor  is  Supervisor  of  Perkins' 
Preschool  Program  and  began  her  duties 
in  the  fall,  1979.  Before  coming  here,  Ms. 
Raynor  had  served  as  a  teacher/consultant 
and  initiated  a  program  for  visually  im- 
paired preschool  children  in  Ingham 
County,  Michigan.  She  has  co-authored 
two  publications  for  parents  of  preschool 
blind  children  and  the  "Headstart"  book  on 
mainstreaming  of  preschool  visually  impaired  children. 

The  Perkins  Preschool  Program  includes  a  day  nursery  school 
program  which  is  housed  in  a  campus  residence.  In  addition, 
home  teaching  sessions  are  provided  for  parents  of  visually  im- 
paired preschool  children. 

Ms.  Raynor  received  her  B.A.  degree  in  elementary  education 
and  M.A.  degree  in  education  of  the  visually  handicapped  from 
Michigan  State  University. 
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THE  PERKINS  ENDOWMENT 

THE  Perkins  Program  as  it  has  developed  and  been  maintained  for  our 
one  hundred  and  forty  eight  years  has  rehed  upon  a  growing  endow- 
ment at  every  step  along  the  way. 

Endowments  which  are  adequate  to  put  a  program  into  effect  are 
rarely  sufficient  to  keep  it  going.  As  with  every  private  school  and  college 
that  is  keeping  abreast — or  ahead — of  the  times,  Perkins  needs  to  see  its 
endowment  grow.  Through  bequests  and  donations,  and  through  a  few 
government  grants,  we  have  been  able  to  expand  existing  services  and 
add  new  ones  as  needed.  We  are  confident  that  our  friends  will  continue 
to  support  us  in  ever  increasing  amounts. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of  dollars  ($  ),  the 

same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  said  corporation 
under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that 
the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be 
a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  that  certain  tract  of  real  estate  bounded  and 
described  as  follows: 

(Here  describe  the  real  estate  accurately) 

with  full  power  to  sell,  mortgage  and  convey  the  same  free  of  all  trust. 


NOTICE 

The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows: 

JOHN  W.  BRYANT 
Fiduciary  Trust  Co.,  175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02105 
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PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN,  MASS.  02172 
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PUBLISHED  THREE  TIMES  A  YEAR  IN  PRINT 
AND  BRAILLE  EDITIONS  BY 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND      '°^^ 
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Founded  1829 
A  private  school  for  blind  and  deaf-blind  girls  and  boys 

A  member  since  1947 
The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  N^i,shc>nd^ 

Secondary  Schools 
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"The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  admits  students  of  any  race,  color, 
national  and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  programs,  and 
activities  generally  accorded  or  made  available  to  students  at  the 
school.  It  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national 
or  ethnic  origin  in  the  administration  of  its  educational  policies, 
admissions  policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  and  athletic  and 
other  school-administered  programs." 


VOL.  XLIX,  NO.  3 


FALL  1980 


Erratum 
The  Spring  and  Winter  issues  of  The  Lantern  were  listed  as  Vol.  XLIV. 
They  should  have  read  Vol.  XLIX. 


HELEN  KELLER/ ANNE  SULLIVAN  FIRST  DAY  COVERS 

PERKINS  has  sponsored  an  official  First  Day  Cover  for  the 
Helen  Keller/ Anne  Sullivan  stamp  which  was  issued  on  June 
27,  1980.  (Both  Helen  &  Anne  were  Perkins  alumnae.)  The  First 
Day  Cover  is  available  for  $1.25  with  the  first  day  of  issue  post- 
mark or  $1.75  with  the  Watertown,  Massachusetts  cancellation  on 
the  First  Day.  Blank  covers  may  be  purchased  at  55(i;  each  or  10  for 
$5.00.  A  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  is  required  on  all  orders 
which  should  be  directed  to  Kenneth  A.  Stuckey,  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  02172. 


Editorial 


Charles  C.  Woodcock 


"Anne"  and  Others 


A, 


.t  the  mid-point  in  Perkins'  second  century, 
this  issue  of  The  Lantern  features  an  article  covering 
some  of  the  highlights  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

One  of  these  highlights  was  the  establishment  of 
The  Lantern  in  the  early  part  of  the  1930's  which  by 
latest  calculation  has  a  present  circulation  of  81,101. 

Another  important  event  of  the  early  1930's  was 
the  establishment  of  a  more  definitive  program  for 
the  deaf-blind  at  Perkins:  a  program  whose  roots 
were  established  more  than  forty-five  years  earlier 
when  Anne  Sullivan  graduated  from  Perkins  and 
began  her  energetic  work  with  Helen  Keller. 

It  is  difficult  to  talk  about  programs  for  the  deaf- 
blind,  their  evolution  and  current  status,  without 
referring  to  one  or  both  of  these  women:  Anne  and 
Helen.  Many  countries  of  the  world  were  visited  by 
Helen  Keller,  and  today's  educational  leaders  in 
those  countries  proudly  point  out  the  fact  that 
"Helen  Keller  was  here."  Most  of  them  did  not 
personally  witness  her  visit  but  have  gained  from  it, 
and  programs  in  many  countries  now  flourish 
partly  because  of  it. 

Recently,  while  attending  the  Seventh  Interna- 


tional  Conference  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf-Blind  in  Hanover,  West 
Germany,  I  watched  an  hour-long  television  documentary  on  the  deaf- 
blind  which  gave  recognition  to  today's  programs  in  Germany  and  the 
influence  of  Helen  Keller  throughout  the  world.  Gathered  in  the  home 
of  Karl-Heinz  Baaske,  Director,  German  Center  for  the  Deaf-Blind 
with  colleagues  from  many  nations,  we  enjoyed  this  program — even 
though  many  of  us  knew  little  or  no  German. 

Perkins'  role  in  the  development  of  programs  for  the  deaf-blind  in 
other  countries  has  been  one  of  offering  encouragement,  support, 
scholarships,  and  recognition  of  outstanding  effort. 

Some  years  ago  Perkins  and  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York  established  the  Anne  Sullivan  Gold  Medal  Award 
offered  for  outstanding  service  to  the  deaf-blind.  At  given  intervals  since 
its  establishment,  this  award  has  been  presented  to  selected  recipients  in 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.  We  are  proud  to  report  that 
several  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Perkins  Deaf-Blind  Program  have 
received  the  Anne  Sullivan  Award. 

It  is  fitting,  in  that  Anne  Sullivan  carried  the  distinguished  and 
affectionate  title  of  "Teacher,"  that  the  award  recipients  include  teachers 
and  parents.  The  daily,  tireless  effort  that  goes  into  the  teaching  of  a 
deaf-blind  child  during  both  school  and  after-school  hours  cannot  go 
unnoticed.  At  Perkins  there  is  a  staff  of  teachers,  teacher  aides, 
houseparents,  and  child  care  workers  that  in  number  exceed  the 
population  with  which  they  work.  They  and  their  counterparts  in  other 
countries  are  all  potential  recipients  of  this  medal. 

National  television  in  the  United  States  through  product  advertising 
misguides  us,  along  with  other  discriminatory  forces,  to  the  point  where 
we  almost  worship  physical  beauty  and  wholeness  to  the  extent  it  is 
sometime  difficult  to  get  beyond  the  surface  and  recognize  a  physically 
impaired  individual  as  a  real  person.  This  perhaps  is  the  greatest 
handicap  a  physically  impaired  person  must  endure.  It  is  towards 
eliminating  this  handicap  that  the  recipients  of  the  Anne  Sullivan 
Awards  have  been  working  so  diligently — getting  beyond  the  barriers — 
giving  the  last  ounce  of  daily  strength.  Those  honored  by  this  award  are 
listed  following  this  editorial. 


CHARLES  C.  WOODCOCK 

Director 


Anne 

Sullivan  Gold  Medal  Award  Recipients 

1966 

Enid  Kelley 

New  York 

Leo  F.  Queenan 

Massachusetts 

Joan  Shields 

England 

Gertrude  Stenquest 

Massachusetts 

John  V.  Summers 

New  York 

Rose  M.  Vivian 

Massachusetts 

Herbert  R.  Brown 

New  York 

Annette  B.  Dinsmore 

New  York 

Dr.  Leonard  M.  Elstad 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Marshall  S.  Hester 

New  Mexico 

John  F.  Mungovan 

Massachusetts 

Helen  Roye 

New  York 

Oscar  Roye 

New  York 

Arthur  Sculthorpe 

England 

J.  Max  Woolly 

Arkansas 

Raymond  Boduch 

New  York 

Jackie  Gennoi  Coker 

California 

Leonard  C.  Dowdy 

Kansas 

Helen  Schultz  Hayes 

Minnesota 

Richard  Kinney 

Illinois 

Geraldine  Lawhorn 

New  York 

Juanita  Anna  Morgan 

Colorado 

Robert  J.  Smithdas 

1968 

New  York 

Dr.  Gerrit  van  der  Mey 

1971 

Netherlands 

S.  O.  Myers 

1972 

England 

Wilhelm  Marhauer 

1974 

Germany 

Dr.  Johannes  van  Dijk 

Netherlands 

John  Joseph  Murphey 

1975 

Missouri 

Chan  Poh  Lin 

1976 

Singapore 

Keith  W.  Watkins 

Australia 

Harry  J.  Spar 

1980 

New  York 

Louis  J.  Bettica 

New  York 

Peggy  Freeman 

England 

Robert  J.  Wilier 

California 

Karen  M.  Andersen 

Denmark 

Karl-Heinz  Baaske 

Germany 

Perhaps  if  you  are  a  professional 

in  this  field,  one  or  more  of  these  award 

recipients  inspired  you,  taught  you. 

DT  guided  you.  Perhaps  if  you  are  a  scholar 

who  studies  about  the  deaf-blind,  you  have  read  the  writings  of  one  or  more  of 

these  people.  At  least  now  and  in  the  future  you  will  know  some  of  the  forceful 

people   who   through   their   labors 

have 

produced   results  and   earned   this 

recognition. 

Perkins:  Its  Second  Century 


ON  July  1,  1931  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  became  Perkins'  fourth  director, 
succeeding  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  who  retired  after  24  years  of 
service.  Dr.  Farrell,  who  came  to  Perkins  with  a  background  in 
journalism  and  the  ministry,  brought  to  the  school  an  organizing 
ability  that  led  to  a  number  of  immediate  improvements. 

One  of  the  new  director's  first  acts  was  to  inaugurate  a  school 
magazine,  The  Lantern.  Originally  developed  as  a  "house  organ,"  The 
Lantern  served  to  keep  the  staff  informed  of  what  was  taking  place  at 
Perkins.  However,  because  of  increasing  requests  for  copies  from 
friends  outside  of  the  school,  it  eventually  developed  into  its  present 
form  with  a  national  and  international  circulation. 

During  his  second  year  Dr.  Farrell  organized  the  work  with  the 
deaf-blind  into  a  separate  program.  Miss  Inis  B.  Hall,  who  had 
pioneered  the  vibration  method  of  teaching  speech  to  the  deaf-blind  at 
Perkins,  was  made  head  of  the  program. 


Also  during  that  year  a  special  Department  of  Personnel  was  de- 
veloped. Its  purpose  was  to  provide  counseling  services  for  students,  to 
formulate  a  program  of  aptitude  studies,  and  to  develop  a  sound 
vocational  guidance  program.  Katherine  E.  Maxfield,  supervisor  of 
research  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  was  appointed  to 
head  the  new  department  which  became  a  forerunner  of  the  present 
Clinical  Services  Program. 

Perkins  Celebrates  Its  Centennial 

In  1832  Perkins  celebrated  the  Centennial  of  its  opening  which  was 
observed  with  a  series  of  special  programs  and  events  both  on  and  off 
the  campus.  A  large  number  of  alumni  and  alumnae  returned  to  the 
school,  along  with  former  staff  and  friends  for  the  two  days  of  special 
events.  These  included  special  teas  and  dinners,  demonstrations  of 
classroom  work  and  field  exercises,  and  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Dwight  Hall  organ,  a  Centennial  gift  to  Perkins  from  former  students. 
The  final  event  of  the  Centennial  activities  was  an  evening  program  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  attended  by  pupils,  staff  and  guests  of  the 
school. 

Notable  speakers  on  the  program  included:  Governor  Joseph  B.  Ely 
of  Massachusetts;  Cardinal  O'Connell,  Archbishop  of  Boston;  Mayor 
James  M.  Curley  of  Boston;  and  Dr.  Ernest  Hopkins,  President  of 
Dartmouth  College.  Music  was  furnished  by  the  Perkins  choirs. 

Program  Changes  and  Innovations 

During  the  early  years  of  Dr.  Farrell's  administration,  and  prior  to 
that  time,  the  upper  school  of  Perkins  was  divided  into  two  sections:  the 
boys  upper  school  and  the  girls  upper  school,  each  with  its  own  principal 
and  separate  teaching  staff.  However,  in  1935  the  two  upper  school 
sections  were  brought  together  under  the  principal  of  the  boys  section, 
Francis  M.  Andrews.  In  spite  of  the  merger  of  the  two  sections  under 
one  head,  classes  were  still  separated  according  to  sex.  The  exception  to 
this  was  the  chorus  which  met  in  the  chapel.  However,  the  girls  con- 
tinued to  sit  on  the  west,  or  "girls'  side"  of  the  chapel  while  the  boys 
occupied  the  pews  on  the  east,  or  boys'  side.  Even  today  the  sides  of  the 
Howe  Building  are  occasionally  referred  to  as  the  girls'  side  and  the 
boys'  side. 

Co-education  at  Perkins  was  first  established  in  the  Deaf-Blind  Pro- 
gram. It  later  spread  to  the  kindergarten  and  gradually  moved  up 
through  the  grades,  eventually  becoming  established  school-wide.  Co- 
educational social  functions,  however,  did  not  take  place  until  the 
following  administration. 

During  the  period  of  the  1930's  and  '40's  progressive  education 
methods  were  introduced  into  the  lower  school  under  the  direction  of 
Harriet  A.  Ellis,  head  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  Cambridge  School, 
who  served  part-time  at  Perkins  as  advisor  of  progressive  methods. 


Beginning  in  1940,  Perkins  offered  scholarships  to  several  outstand- 
ing graduates  from  other  schools  for  the  blind  for  postgraduate  study. 
The  purpose  of  the  scholarships  was  to  provide  opportunity  for  ad- 
vanced study,  and  the  experience  of  living  in  a  new  environment.  The 
scholarships  were  later  extended  to  students  from  other  countries. 

Another  special  service  developed  during  that  period  was  a  program 
of  home  instruction  for  blind  boys  and  girls  who  were  unable  to  attend 
Perkins  because  of  physical  handicaps  other  than  blindness.  At  that 
time  there  were  neither  facilities  nor  staff  to  accommodate  this  group  of 
children. 

In  1945  a  special  two-week  summer  school  program  was  started  for 
mothers  and  their  blind  babies.  The  program  was  organized  primarily  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  increasingly  large  group  of  children  with  retrolen- 
tal  fibroplasia,  that  affected  large  numbers  of  prematurely  born  chil- 
dren. The  program  was  staffed  by  several  preschool  workers  and  other 
specialists  who  observed  the  children  and  provided  counseling  and 
advice  to  the  parents. 

Perkins  and  the  War 

Early  in  Perkins'  second  century  World  War  II  burst  upon  the  scene 
with  its  shortage  of  manpower  and  materials  and  needs  for  special 
services.  Perkins,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  contributed  to  the 
war  effort  through  its  industrial  education  department,  with  the  girls 
making  knitted  and  sewn  articles  for  the  Red  Cross  and  the  boys  making 
stretchers  for  first  aid  stations  and  games  for  hospital  patients  wounded 
in  the  war. 

77?^  Perkins  Brailler 

This  account  of  the  early  years  of  Perkins'  second  century  would  not 
be  complete  without  mentioning  the  famous  Perkins  Brailler  which  was 
developed  during  this  period.  Its  inventor,  David  Abraham,  had  been 
commissioned  by  Dr.  Farrell  in  the  mid  1930's  to  develop  a  new  and 
improved  braille  writing  machine.  Just  before  World  War  II  broke  out  a 
prototype  of  what  was  to  become  the  present  Perkins  Brailler  was 
produced.  However,  production  of  the  machine  had  to  be  postponed 
until  after  the  war.  Today,  as  we  know,  the  Perkins  Brailler  is  the  leading 
machine  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  early  years  of  Perkins'  second  century  were  busy  and  formative 
ones  which  saw  the  addition  of  a  number  of  new  services  at  the  school, 
changes  in  its  education  program,  temporary  gearing  to  a  wartime  econ- 
omy, and  an  expansion  of  its  industrial  plant.  In  keeping  with  its  past 
history,  Perkins  continued  to  adapt  itself  to  meet  current  needs  and 
challenges. 

William  T.  Heisler 


Author  Joseph  P.  Lash  with  deaf-blind  pupil  Jamie  Lard  at 
the  Anne  Sullivan  Fountain  at  Radcliffe  College  as  Charles 
Woodcock,  Perkins  Director  looks  on. 


^Helen  and  Teacheir^ 

Helen  and  Teacher:  The  Story  of  Helen  Keller  and  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  by  Joseph  P.  Lash,*  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  author,  is  the  latest 
book  dealing  with  the  lives  of  these  two  world  renown  women. 

The  book  has  received  many  excellent  reviews.  One  of  the  reviewers. 
Dr.  Matina  S.  Horner,  President  of  Radcliffe  College  states:  "Joseph 
Lash  has  not  only  written  an  incredibly  powerful  and  insightful  book, 
but  his  portrayal  of  this  famous  relationship  raises  issues  highly  signifi- 
cant today  as  people  of  all  ages  struggle  to  strike  a  balance  between 
commitment  and  autonomy."  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  author  oi  A 
Thousand  Days,  calls  the  book:  "A  truly  heroic  story,  told  with  rare  skill 
and  insight  by  a  master  biographer." 

In  writing  Helen  and  Teacher,  Joseph  Lash  obtained  much  of  his 
material  from  the  library  archives  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  the  Samuel  P.  Hayes  Research  Library  at  Perkins  and  from  other 
public  and  university  libraries  across  the  nation.  I  n  commenting  upon  the 
Perkins  library  materials,  Mr.  Lash  has  referred  to  his  finding  many  of 
Anne  Sullivan's  papers  and  ".  . .  the  priceless  journals  and  other  papers  of 
Nella  Braddy  Henney,  Mrs.  Macy's  biographer." 

Author  Lash  spoke  at  the  Helen  Keller  Centennial  Congress  in  June 
(described  elsewhere  in  this  issue)  and  autographed  copies  of  his  book. 
He  also  was  photographed  with  Jamie  Lard,  a  Perkins  deaf-blind  pupil, 
at  the  Anne  Sullivan  Memorial  Fountain  at  Radcliffe  College. 


*Published  bv  Delacorte  Press  Seymour  Lawrence. 


Robert  Smithdas  with  his  interpreter  chats  with  Tom  Sullivan 
(left)  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Howe  Building  during  the  taping 
of  the  "Good  Morning  America  Show." 


Perkins  Participates  in  National 
Television  Siiow 

ON  June  27,  the  ABC  television  show  "Good  Morning  America" 
recognized  the  100th  Anniversary  of  Helen  Keller's  birth  by  show- 
ing several  interviews  conducted  with  blind  and  deaf-blind  persons  who 
had  known  and  spoken  with  Helen  Keller.  The  interviews,  which  were 
taped  at  Perkins,  were  conducted  by  Tom  Sullivan,  a  well-known  Perkins 
alumnus  who  has  appeared  on  other  television  shows  with  ABC  and 
whose  biography  has  been  widely  read. 

Those  interviewed  by  Mr.  Sullivan  included:  Dr.  Robert  J.  Smithdas, 
the  well-known  deaf-blind  Perkins  alumnus,  who  is  Director  of  Com- 
munity Relations  at  the  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults;  Geraldine  Lawhorn,  Director  of  Deaf-Blind  Services  at  the 
Hadley  School  for  the  Blind;  and  J.  Albert  Asenjo,  National  Consultant 
on  Rehabilitation,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  During  their 
interviews  each  person  related  his  or  her  experiences  with  Miss  Keller. 
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Later,  Tom  Sullivan  related  a  conversation  he  had  with  Miss  Keller  while 
a  student  at  Perkins.  In  regard  to  his  experience  as  a  student  here  Mr. 
Sullivan  stated  that  it  was  at  Perkins  that  he  learned  to  read  and  write  and 
to  acquire  independence. 

The  interviews  were  conducted  in  the  Keller-Sullivan  Garden,  in  the 
area  near  the  Perkins  Pond  and  in  the  director's  office.  Additional 
Perkins  scenes  included  a  classroom  sequence  and  a  view  of  the  campus 
and  tower. 


The  Helen  Keller  Congress 

DURING  the  week  of  June  23-28  Boston  was  the  site  of  the  largest 
group  of  workers  for  the  blind  and  deaf-blind  ever  assembled.  This 
was  the  week  of  the  Helen  Keller  Congress  sponsored  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  along  with  its  sister  organization,  Helen  Keller 
International,  Incorporated  and  a  large  number  of  cooperating  and  co- 
sponsoring  organizations  and  agencies  from  throughout  the  nation  and 
Canada,  including  Perkins. 

Concurrent  with  the  Congress,  there  were  meetings  of  17  satellite 
organizations,  including  the  Association  for  Education  of  the  Visually 
Handicapped  and  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
The  program  was  coordinated  to  enable  persons  to  attend  individual 
organization  meetings  as  well  as  the  Congress. 

Perkins  participated  in  the  week-long  program  by  holding  certain 
AEVH  workshop  conferences  on  its  campus  as  well  as  providing  accom- 
modations for  all  of  the  participants  attending  the  conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  the  Deaf-Blind  (described  elsewhere  in  this 
issue).  Tours  of  Perkins  were  provided  on  three  successive  afternoons 
with  buses  bringing  people  to  the  campus  where  members  of  our  staff 
served  as  tour  guides.  Perkins  also  made  arrangements  for  a  New  Eng- 
land clambake  held  on  its  campus  for  AEVH  members  and  their  guests. 

Both  Perkins  and  the  Howe  Press  had  exhibit  booths  at  the  Congress. 
The  school  exhibit  included  pictures  of  its  programs  plus  a  display  of 
Perkins  publications,  and  the  Howe  Press  included  a  display  of  the 
products  manufactured  there. 

Perkins'  Director,  Charles  C.  Woodcock,  was  included  among  the 
guests  of  honor  on  the  speakers'  platform  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
Congress.  On  the  final  evening,  Eric  Jostrom  of  the  Perkins  Board  of 
Trustees,  received  a  wall  size  enlargement  of  the  Helen  Keller/ Anne 
Sullivan  commemorative  stamp  issued  on  that  day  on  behalf  of  the 
school.  Similar  stamps  were  presented  to  Radcliffe  College,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  and  the  City  of  Boston.  John  S.  Crowley, 
President  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  made  the  pres- 
entations. 
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The  Perkins  Preschool  Program 

PRESCHOOL  services  for  visually  handicapped  children  have  made 
^  significant  progress  with  many  new  and  developing  programs 
attempting  to  find  and  serve  those  who  need  services  in  their  respective 
communities.  Such  programs  have  become  increasingly  effective  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  this  low  incidence  visually  handicapped  population  of 
preschool  children.  However,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  developing 
reliable  methods,  materials,  and  intervention  techniques  with  this  group. 

Research  and  early  development  shows  that  the  first  three  years  are  the 
most  important  learning  years.  Children's  life  experiences  are  determin- 
ing factors  in  their  physical,  emotional,  social,  and  cognitive  develop- 
ment. The  visually  handicapped  child  has  the  same  basic  needs  and 
feelings  and  ability  to  learn  as  other  children.  However,  factors  that  relate 
to  the  visually  handicapped  and  that  hinder  a  child's  opportunities  to 
"experience,"  produce  lags  in  these  developmental  areas. 

The  visually  handicapped  population  is  extremely  heterogeneous  and 
the  characteristics  of  blind  children  are  varied.  For  these  reasons  individ- 
ualized programs  of  instruction  and  sensory  stimulation  at  the  preschool 
level  are  needed  and  can  be  used  to  optimize  development.  Parental 
involvement  in  the  early  intervention  program  is  also  an  essential  pre- 
requisite for  success.  The  family  environment  has  the  potential  to  be 
stimulating  but  without  concerned  guidance  to  the  parents  it  can  actually 
be  inhibitory  to  a  child's  development. 

As  a  reflection  of  its  awareness  of  the  importance  of  the  early  develop- 
mental years  for  the  visually  impaired  child,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
during  the  1979-1980  school  year,  has  been  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
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comprehensive  program  for  visually  impaired  infants,  preschool  chil- 
dren, and  their  parents.  Requests  by  parents  and  local  education  agencies 
during  the  spring  1979  served  as  an  impetus  to  begin  the  program. 

During  the  1979-1980  school  year,  a  limited  number  of  children  were 
enrolled  in  a  daily  nursery  school  program  located  in  a  former  resi- 
dence house  on  the  Perkins  campus.  The  setting  is  that  of  a  typical 
American  home  with  "classrooms"  consisting  of  a  kitchen,  dining  area, 
living  room,  bedroom,  and  playroom.  In  addition  to  the  nursery  school 
program,  teaching  and  coordinated  services  have  been  provided  for 
the  families  of  the  children. 

The  following  outline  describes  the  services  offered  by  Perkins  to  the 
preschool  children  and  their  families  and  our  role  in  serving  as  a 
consultant  to  others  working  with  visually  impaired  preschool  children. 

I  Direct  services  to  the  children  ages  3-5,  through 

A.  weekly  home  teaching 

B.  half-day  nursery  school  program  on  the  Perkins  campus 

II  Direct  services  to  children  ages  0-3,  through 

A.  weekly  home  teaching 

B.  liaison  with  other  agencies 

III  Direct  services  to  parents,  through 

A.  weekly  home  teaching  visits 

B.  activities,  materials,  and  information  for  child  or  parent  use 

C.  acting  as  a  liaison  for  community  and  other  resources 

D.  parent  meetings 

IV  Limited   consultant  services  to  others  working  with  preschool 
visually  impaired  children 

V   Participation    in   conferences   and   inservice   training   regarding 
preschool  and  infant  visually  impaired  children 

Pupil  evaluation  and  support  services  such  as  speech  therapy  and 
occupational  therapy  were  arranged  as  needed  through  the  Perkins 
clinical  services.  The  frequency  of  these  services  for  a  child  as  well  as 
the  program  setting  is  determined  by  the  individual  needs  of  the  family 
and  child. 

This  year  a  grant  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Special 
Education  by  Perkins  for  a  Federal  Demonstration  Project,  the  Perkins 
Infant  Toddler  Program  0-3.  We  are  happy  to  announce  that  we  were 
successful  in  receiving  this  grant.  The  Preschool  Program  Supervisor, 
will  oversee  the  grant  activities.  As  a  result  ten  children,  ages  birth 
to  3  years,  will  be  served  as  we  embark  upon  developing  a  model 
program  for  infants  and  their  families. 

— Sherry  Raynor,  Supervisor 
Preschool  Program 
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The  Perkins  Chorus  sang  at  St.  Patricks  Cathedral  in  New 
York  City  during  their  tour. 


Chorus  on  Concert  Tour 

A  FOUR-DAY  concert  tour  to  the  New  York  City-New  Jersey  area, 
May  17-20,  provided  the  musical  highlight  of  the  year  for  the 
Perkins  Chorus  and  Chamber  Singers. 

The  students,  accompanied  by  Director  Charles  C.  Woodcock,  Daniel 
J.  Mazeika,  Music  Director  and  other  staff,  traveled  by  train  to  New  York. 
There  they  were  met  by  a  charter  bus  and  taken  to  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
where  they  sang  several  numbers  at  the  5:30  p.m.  Mass. 

On  Monday  the  Chorus  presented  a  noontime  concert  at  the  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  and  later  that  day  the  Chamber 
Singers  were  video  taped  at  WOR  Channel  9,  New  York  for  a  "Mass  of 
the  Air"  broadcast. 

Two  additional  concerts  by  the  Perkins  singers  were  given  at  Verona 
High  School  and  our  Lady  of  the  Lake  School,  Verona,  New  Jersey. 
Here  the  Chorus  and  Chamber  Singers  provided  a  wide  variety  of 
musical  styles  which  ranged  from  Mozart's  "Ave  Verum"  to  "Sunshine  on 
Your  Shoulders"  by  John  Denver  with  encores  sung  by  the  Perkins 
"Barbershop  Quartet." 

During  the  tour,  the  students  and  staff  attended  the  Broadway  play 
"Peter  Pan"  starring  Sandy  Duncan.  At  the  end  of  the  performance  Miss 
Duncan  returned  to  the  stage  to  speak  to  the  students  and  to  answer 
questions.  Other  recreational  highlights  of  the  trip  included  a  tour  of  the 
United  Nations,  a  harbor  cruise  around  Manhattan  and  attending  a 
show  at  Radio  City  Music  Hall. 

Local  arrangements  for  the  concert  tour  were  made  by  Jerry  Perl  of 
Verona,  New  Jersey,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Perkins  Sesquicentennial 
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Committee.  Housing  accommodations  were  provided  by  families  in  the 
New  Jersey  communities  of  Verona,  West  Orange,  and  Caldwell  and  at  a 
local  Holiday  Inn.  Both  students  and  staff  deeply  appreciated  the  kind 
hospitality  extended  to  them  by  the  host  families. 


Deaf-Blind  Conference 
Held  at  Perkins 

THE  American  Association  of  the  Deaf-Blind,  formerly  the 
Deaf-Blind  of  America,  held  its  annual  conference  at  Perkins  during 
the  week  of  June  22-29  in  conjunction  with  the  1980  Helen  Keller 
Centennial  Congress  held  in  Boston  that  week. 

Three  hundred  were  in  attendance  which  included  the  deaf-blind 
members,  their  interpreters,  and  their  guides  who  came  from  34  states 
and  three  Canadian  Provinces.  It  was  said  to  be  the  largest  group  of 
deaf-blind  persons  ever  to  assemble. 

One  of  the  important  highlights  of  the  A  ADB  Conference  was  a  report 
on  research  and  technology  for  the  deaf-blind  of  America  by  Patrick  G. 
Peterson,  Research  Associate,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Mr.  Thomas  Tortorulo,  a  community  psychologist  from  the  Chicago 
area,  reported  on  his  success  with  biofeedback  in  working  with  the 
deaf-blind. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  Helen  Keller  International 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults,  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  Perkins. 


Seniors  Visit  Washington 

MEMBERS  of  the  senior  class  of  1980  accompanied  by  their  sponsors, 
Dorothy  Jackman,  Ken  Kirby,  and  Scott  Bryson,  enjoyed  a  three 
day  trip  to  Washington,  D.C.  May  7-9.  A  varied  itinerary  was  arranged 
for  the  class  through  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House,  Thomas  P. 
O'Neil. 

Among  the  places  visited  were  the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  Hirshorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden  of  the  Smithsonian 
Museum.  Here  the  students  were  given  an  opportunity  to  handle  art 
objects  including  sculptures  by  Picasso  and  Rodin.  Other  places  visited 
included  the  U.S.  Capitol  (where  the  class  heard  a  speech  given  by 
Senator  Edmund  Muskie  as  he  was  preparing  to  take  over  as  the  new 
Secretary  of  State);  Ford's  Theater;  the  White  House;  the  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum;  and  a  bus  tour  of  the  Washington,  D.C.  area. 

The  group  returned  by  train  to  Boston,  tired  but  filled  with  many 
pleasant  memories  of  their  trip. 
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Graduating  seniors  march  to  the  platform  in  Dwight  Hall  as 
Perkins  Alumna  Mary  Cherlin  from  Rhode  Island,  attending 
her  50th  Commencement,  looks  on. 


Graduation,  1980 

TEN  Perkins  seniors  received  their  high  school  diplomas  at  the  annual 
graduation  exercises  held  in  Dwight  Hall  on  June  13.  The  diplomas 
were  awarded  by  C.  Richard  Carlson,  President  of  the  Perkins  Corpora- 
tion, who  was  assisted  by  Director  Charles  C.  Woodcock.  Mr.  Woodcock 
awarded  the  annual  school  prizes. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Smithdas,  Director  of  Community  Education,  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults,  Sands  Point,  New  York, 
delivered  the  commencement  address.  Dr.  Smithdas,  who  is  an  alumnus 
of  the  school  and  who  is  himself  deaf-blind,  was  the  first  deaf-blind 
person  to  earn  a  master's  degree.  He  is  also  the  recipient  of  three 
honorary  doctoral  degrees  and  the  "Handicapped  Man  of  the  Year" 
award  which  he  received  in  1966  from  former  Vice  President  Humphrey. 

The  Chorus  sang  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  the  words  of 
which  were  written  by  Julia  Ward  Howe,  wife  of  Perkins'  first  director, 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe;  "I  Gotta  Be  Me"  by  Walter  Marks,  sung  by 
Richard  Raschi;  and  "Times  of  Your  Life"  by  Bill  Lane  and  Roger 
Nichols,  sung  by  Timothy  Leary. 

Students  receiving  diplomas  included:  Elzie  Carnell  Babbs,  Pittsfield; 
Ruth  Kane,  Salisbury  Beach;  John  Kozacki,  Holyoke;  Timothy  Leary, 
Somerset;  Mary  O'Brien,  Coventy,  Rhode  Island;  Clarinha  Pimental, 
Hudson;  Richard  Raschi,  Somerville;  Charles  Rice,  Boston;  Edric 
Richards,  West  Medford;  and  Stephen  Slotnick,  Wayne,  New  Jersey. 
Certificates  of  Accomplishment  were  awarded  to  Susan  Guild,  Special 
Programs  and  to  two  members  of  the  Deaf-Blind  Program,  Irma 
Acevedo  and  Kathleen  Lamon. 
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The  1980  Summer  Session 

SEVEN  separate  programs  were  held  at  Perkins  during  the  1980 
summer  session.  These  included:  Preschool,  Primary  and  Interme- 
diate, Special  Programs,  Junior/ Senior  High,  Deaf-Blind,  Adult  Ser- 
vices and  a  program  for  multi-impaired  blind  students  from  New 
Jersey.  The  programs  ran  from  June  22-July  25,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Preschool  and  Deaf-Blind  programs  which  were  in  session  from 
June  30-July  25.  The  total  summer  session  enrollment  numbered  126 
students  and  clients,  of  which  approximately  one-third  were  in  attendance 
at  Perkins  for  the  first  time.  For  these  latter  students  the  program  served 
as  a  diagnostic  and  evaluation  period. 

Subjects  offered  during  the  summer  session  included:  language  and 
communication  skills,  academic  tutoring  and  remediation,  orientation 
and  mobility,  daily  living  skills,  pre-vocational  and  vocational  training, 
physical  education,  recreational  skills  development  and  community 
experience.  In  addition,  a  number  of  overnight  and  weekend  canoeing 
and  outdoor  adventure  programs  were  held  which  included  trips  to 
amusement  parks,  beaches.  Red  Sox  baseball  games,  the  Freedom  Trail, 
and  downtown  Boston. 

A  full  array  of  clinical  services  were  available  during  the  summer 
including  occupational  therapy,  speech  therapy,  physical  therapy,  audi- 
ology  and  counseling. 

Clinical  staff,  teachers,  teacher  aides,  houseparents  and  child  care 
workers  worked  cooperatively  as  a  team  in  designing  a  comprehensive 
and  stimulating  learning  environment. 


The  Perkins-Binet  Tests  of  Intelligence  for  the  Blind 

The  Perkins-Binet  Tests  of  Intelligence  for  the  Blind,  developed  by 
Carl  J.  Davis,  Psychologist,  Clinical  Services  Program,  has  been 
published  and  is  available  for  sale. 

The  Perkins-Binet  is  the  only  scale  for  measuring  learning  ability 
that  has  been  thoroughly  standardized  on  a  legally  blind  population. 
It  consists  of  two  forms:  Form  N  for  subjects  with  no  usable  vision  and 
Form  U  for  subjects  with  usable  vision.  The  content  of  both  forms  is  a 
blend  of  verbal  and  non-verbal  stimuli. 

Persons  desiring  further  information  about  the  test  should  address 
inquiries  to  Coordinator,  Publications,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Ma.  02172. 
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On  and  Off  the  Campus 


Spring  Keyboard  Recital— The  annual  Spring  Keyboard  Recital 
which  was  held  in  June  featured  the  piano  and  organ  students  of  Maria 
Pia  Antonelli,  Adele  Trytko,  and  Daniel  Mazeika,  music  director.  The 
numbers  on  the  program  ranged  from  classical  works  to  contemporary 
theater  and  dance  music. 

Explorers  Experience  Ballooning — Twelve  members  of  the  Explorer 
Post  accompanied  by  their  advisors,  Kenneth  Stuckey  and  Karen 
Ringvali,  learned  about  the  popular  sport  of  hot  air  ballooning  in  Port- 
land, Maine  where  they  were  given  their  first  flight  in  a  tethered  balloon. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  site  everyone  assisted  in  preparing  the  balloon  for 
flight  by  laying  out  the  ropes,  spreading  the  balloon  and  assisting  in 
filling  it  with  hot  air.  When  all  was  ready  three  explorers  at  a  time  and  the 
pilot  climbed  into  the  basket  beneath  the  balloon  and  took  to  the  air. 
After  everyone  had  been  given  a  chance  to  fly,  the  group  left  Portland 
to  spend  the  afternoon  at  Old  Orchard  Beach. 

High  School  Band  Visits  Perkins— An  excellent  high  school  band 
and  drill  team  from  Upper  Dublin  Township,  Pennsylvania  entertained 
our  students  and  staff  on  the  afternoon  of  May  2. 

The  band  and  drill  team,  which  assembled  on  the  Bradlee  lawn, 
performed  a  series  of  marches  and  well-known  musical  numbers  which 
drew  enthusiastic  applause  from  the  audience.  After  the  concert,  the 
Perkins  students  entertained  the  visiting  musicians  with  a  concert  by 
our  Chamber  Singers.  A  brief  tour  of  the  school  followed  by  supper 
wound  up  the  afternoon's  events. 

Send-Off  Concert— The  Perkins  Chorus,  Chamber  Singers,  and 
Handbell  Ensemble  presented  a  "Send  Off  Concert"  on  May  1 5  for  the 
Chorus  and  Chamber  Singers  scheduled  for  a  concert  tour  to  New 
York  City  and  New  Jersey  May  1 7-20.  (The  tour  is  described  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.) 

The  concert  drew  a  large  crowd  and  included  many  of  the  selections 
the  Chorus  and  Chamber  Singers  later  performed  on  theirtour.  Soloists 
in  the  concert  included:  Priscilla  Gardner,  Timothy  Leary,  Angela  Man- 
erson,  Richard  Raschi,  Anjali  Henry  and  John  Luland. 


students  in  Exchange  Program — During  the  Spring  semester  six 
students  and  two  staff  members  from  the  Huntington,  Long  Island,  New 
York  school  district  came  to  Perkins  in  an  exchange  program  with  six  of 
our  students  and  three  staff  members  from  the  Junior/Senior  High 
Program.  The  purpose  of  the  exchange  was  to  give  each  student  an 
opportunity  to  see  and  experience  the  other's  type  of  school  program. 

Junior  Fair  Held—The  annual  Junior  Class  Fair  was  held  during  the 
last  week  of  school  in  June.  The  purpose  of  the  Fair,  as  in  years  past, 
was  to  raise  money  for  the  following  year's  senior  class  trip. 

This  year  the  Fair  was  held  on  the  lawn  behind  the  Northeast  cottage. 
Here  a  choice  of  foods  was  offered  ranging  from  the  usual  picnic  items 
to  a  combination  international  dish.  Other  sale  items  were  obtained  at 
an  auction  and  a  white  elephant  table.  A  ten-speed  bicycle  and  a 
stained  glass  framed  mirror  were  won  as  raffle  items. 

A  dance  was  held  that  evening  in  Dwight  Hall  with  the  music  provided 
by  Ellis  Hall,  an  alumnus  of  Perkins,  and  his  group.  Junior  Class  spon- 
sors in  charge  of  the  affair  included  Anthony  Ackerman,  Karen  Ringvall, 
and  John  Finneran. 

Deaf-Blind  Pupils  On  Camping  Trip— Twenty-five  students  and  thir- 
teen staff  members  in  the  Deaf-Blind  Program  went  on  a  three-day 
camping  trip,  June  3-5,  to  nearby  Cedar  Hill  Lodge,  site  of  the  Waltham 
Girl  Scout  Camp.  During  their  stay  the  pupils  enjoyed  a  variety  of 
organized  recreational  activities. 

The  group  returned  to  Perkins,  a  bit  weary,  but  happy  for  this  enrich- 
ing experience. 

Leo  Queenan  Retires — Leo  Queenan,  teach- 
er of  mathematics  and  science  in  the  Junior/ 
Senior  High  Program,  retired  in  June,  1980 
after  serving  38  years  on  the  Perkins  staff. 

Mr.  Queenan  attended  the  Boston  public 
schools,  but  transferred  to  Perkins  in  his 
senior  year  because  of  failing  sight.  After  a 
year  of  postgraduate  study  here  he  entered 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

I  n  1 942  Mr.  Queenan  joined  the  Perkins  staff 
as  an  attendant  in  the  Deaf-Blind  Program. 
After  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree  at  Boston 
University  he  became  a  teacher  in  that  program  where  he  taught  both 
Leonard  Dowdy  and  Robert  Smithdas,  two  of  our  outstanding  deaf-blind 
alumni.  In  1970  he  transferred  to  the  Upper  School  to  teach 
mathematics. 

In  1966  Leo  Queenan  received  an  Anne  Sullivan  Gold  Medal  Award 
and  in  1 968  he  received  the  award  for  Handicapped  Man  of  the  Year 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Queenan  plans  to  do  some  volunteer  teaching  in  his  retirement 
and  to  pursue  his  hobbies  in  music  and  nature  study.  We  wish  him  well. 
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Perkins  in  Parade— On  June  15,  Perkins'  hometown  ot  Watertown 
celebrated  its  350th  Anniversary  with  a  town  parade  in  which  Perkins 
participated. 

The  Perkins  float,  decorated  in  blue  and  white,  featured  a  replica  of 
the  Howe  Building  tower  from  which' pealed  a  recording  of  the  actual 
tower  bells.  Signs  on  the  sides  of  the  float  congratulated  the  town  on  its 
anniversary. 

The  students  and  staff  who  rode  in  the  float  received  cheers  and 
applause  throughout  the  parade  route. 

Perl<lns  in  Local  Television  Series — During  the  1 980  summer  school 
session  Perkins,  along  with  other  local  agencies  serving  the  blind, 
participated  in  an  educational  television  series  developed  by  WNAC 
Channel  7  in  Boston. 


A  large  number  of  Perkins  students 
took  part  in  the  annual  Kite  Day 
festivities. 


Perkins  track  members  and  cheer- 
leaders at  the  annual  schools  for 
the  blind  track  meet  held  this  year 
at  the  N.Y.  Institute. 
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students  on  Charles  River  Cruise— On  the  evening  of  June  11,  a 
group  of  our  students  accompanied  by  staff  were  taken  on  their  thirty 
first  annual  cruise  on  the  Charles  River  by  members  of  the  Watertown 
Yacht  Club.  The  boats  cruised  to  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  Bridge  in 
Boston.  Four  of  the  boats  were  from  the  Newton  Yacht  Club  whose 
twenty  third  annual  cruise  for  our  students  was  previously  rained  out. 

Some  of  the  students  stayed  on  the  bridges  of  the  boats  with  the 
skippers  where  they  learned  about  the  operation  of  the  crafts. 

Refreshments  were  served  in  the  clubhouse  after  the  cruise  by  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliaries. 


In  Memoriam 

John  W.  Hallowell 

1909-1980 

JOHN  White  Hallowell,  a  member  of  the  Perkins  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, died  on  July  17  of  an  apparent  heart  attack  while  enroute  to  his 
summer  home  in  Pocasset. 

Mr.  Hallowell  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  Perkins  Board  since 
1969,  carrying  on  a  tradition  of  service  to  Perkins  by  members  of  the 
Hallowell  family  which  began  in  1898. 

Mr.  Hallowell,  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Class  of  1931,  served  as 
headmaster  of  Western  Reserve  Academy  in  Hudson,  Ohio,  until  1967. 
He  then  taught  at  Belmont  Hill  School,  Belmont,  Massachusetts  until  his 
retirement  in  1979. 

Perkins  expresses  regret  at  the  passing  of  John  Hallowell  and  the  loss 
of  his  fine  and  loyal  service  to  the  school. 

Mr.  Hallowell  is  survived  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  (Lapsley),  of  Cam- 
bridge; a  son,  John  White  Hallowell,  Jr.,  of  Newmarket,  N.H.,  three 
daughters,  Jane  Hallowell  Coles,  of  Concord,  Elizabeth  Hallowell 
Judson,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Julie  Hallowell,  of  Cambridge. 

Claude  E.  Maclntyre 
1914-1980 
Claude  E.  MacIntyre,  former  Superintendent  of  Maintenance,  died 
suddenly  on  August  14  at  his  summer  home  in  Bremen,  Maine. 

Mr.  Maclntyre  joined  the  Perkins  staff  in  September  1953  as 
Maintenance  Superintendent  and  retired  in  June  1979  to  West  Newton, 
Massachusetts.  He  will  be  missed  by  his  friends  and  associates  at  the 
school. 

Mr.  Maclntyre  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Patricia  (Holbrook)  and  a 
daughter,  Janet  of  West  Newton  and  another  daughter,  Mrs.  Anthony 
(Norma)  Moore  of  London,  England. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1980-81 


8 

Weds 

9 

Thurs 

13 

Mon. 

17 

Fri. 

thri 

19 

Sun. 

23 

Thurs 

24 

Fri. 

thri 

26 

Sun. 

October 

STAFF  TEA  -  Staff  Lounge 

Student  Council  Meeting 

COLUMBUS  DAY  HOLIDAY  —  School,  Offices, 

Library  Closed 
Boy  Scout  Camporee  —  New  York  Institute 

Boy  Scout  Camporee  —  New  York  Institute 
Executive  Committee  Meeting 
Co-Ed  Swimming  Meet  —  Oak  Hill  School,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Co-Ed  Swimming  Meet  —  Oak  Hill  School,  Hartford, 
Conn. 


3         Mon. 

13        Thurs. 
26         Weds. 


1 
2 
4 
10 
11 
14 
16 
18 


Mon. 

Tues. 

Thurs. 

Weds. 

Thurs. 

Sun. 

Tues. 

Thurs. 


19         Fri. 
22         Mon. 

thru 
24        Weds. 

26         Fri. 

thru 
31         Weds. 


November 

PERKINS  HISTORY  WEEK 

Directors'  Memorial  Exercises  —  Dwight  Hall 

CORPORATION  DAY 

Corporation  Luncheon 

Corporation  Meeting 
Student  Council  Meeting 
Harvest  Dance  —  Dwight  Hall 
THANKSGIVING  RECESS  Begins  at  Noon 

School  and  Offices  Close  at  Noon 

Library  Closes  at  4:00  p.m. 

December 

CLASSES  RESUME  —  Offices  and  Library  Open 

Industrial  Education  Christmas  Sale 

Student  Council  Meeting 

STAFF  TEA  —  Lower  School 

Trustees  Meeting 

First  Christmas  Concert  —  Dwight  Hall 

Second  Christmas  Concert  —  Dwight  Hall 

Christmas  Assembly  —  Dwight  Hall 

Final  Christmas  Concert  —  Dwight  Hall 

CHRISTMAS  RECESS  Begins  at  5:00  p.m. 

Library  Open  —  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 


Library  Open 
Library  Open 


9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 
1:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 
9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 


Library  Open  —  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 
1:00  to  4:00 
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THE  PERKINS  ENDOWMENT 

THE  Perkins  Program  as  it  has  developed  and  been  maintained  for  our 
one  hundred  and  forty  eight  years  has  relied  upon  a  growing  endow- 
ment at  every  step  along  the  way. 

Endowments  which  are  adequate  to  put  a  program  into  effect  are 
rarely  sufficient  to  keep  it  going.  As  with  every  private  school  and  college 
that  is  keeping  abreast — or  ahead — of  the  times,  Perkins  needs  to  see  its 
endowment  grow.  Through  bequests  and  donations,  and  through  a  few 
government  grants,  we  have  been  able  to  expand  existing  services  and 
add  new  ones  as  needed.  We  are  confident  that  our  friends  will  continue 
to  support  us  in  ever  increasing  amounts. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of  dollars  ($  ),  the 

same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  said  corporation 
under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that 
the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be 
a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  that  certain  tract  of  real  estate  bounded  and 
described  as  follows: 

(Here  describe  the  real  estate  accurately) 

with  full  power  to  sell,  mortgage  and  convey  the  same  free  of  all  trust. 


NOTICE 

The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows: 

JOHN  W.  BRYANT 
Fiduciary  Trust  Co.,  175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02105 
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The 
LANTERN 


VOL.  XLX,  NO.  1         WINTER  1981 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN,  MASS.  02172 


The   LANTERN 


PUBLISHED  THREE  TIMES  A  YEAR  IN  PRINT 
AND  BRAILLE  EDITIONS  BY 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN,  MASS.  02172 

Founded  1829 

A  private  school  for  blind  and  deaf -blind  girls  and  boys 

A  member  since  1947 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 
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"The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  admits  students  of  any  race,  color, 
national  and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  programs,  and 
activities  generally  accorded  or  made  available  to  students  at  the 
school.  It  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national 
or  ethnic  origin  in  the  administration  of  its  educational  policies, 
admissions  policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  and  athletic  and 
other  school-administered  programs." 
L-  / 
VOL.  Mi^,  NO.  1         WINTER  1981 

Erratum 
The  Spring  and  Winter  issues  of  The  Lantern  (1980)  were  listed  as  Vol. 
XLIV.  They  should  have  read  Vol.  XLIX. 


UNDERSTANDING  OUR  MOVEMENT  PROBLEMS  Is  3.  pamphlet  by  Secondary 
level  muti-impaired  students  and  their  teachers  at  Perkins. 

The  pamphlet,  attractively  illustrated  throughout,  describes  the  pro- 
blems of  physical  movement  encountered  by  those  with  damage  to  the 
central  nervous  system;  their  feelings  about  these  problems;  and  how 
others  can  help. 

This  publication  should  prove  useful  for  teachers,  parents,  friends, 
and  others  who  work  closely  with  those  motorically  and  visually 
impaired. 

For  information  about  purchasing  copies  write  to:  The  Director, 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts  02172 


Editorial 


Charles  C.  Woodcock 


"Free  All  the  Hostages" 


A 


dult  programming  has  not  always  been  a  big 
part  of  the  Perkins  program.  However,  it  is  difficult 
to  be  interested  in  children  and  their  education 
without  being  interested  in  adults.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  ignore  the  outcome  of  one's  endeavors.  Per- 
kins has  for  years  followed  graduates  and  been 
interested  in  their  achievements. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  decade  of  the  1970's 
Perkins  facilities  were  made  available  to  and  altered 
to  provide  services  for  adult  rehabilitation.  This 
service,  its  history  and  current  program,  is  outlined 
in  a  feature  article  in  this  issue  of  The  Lantern. 

The  American  hostages  held  for  so  long  in  Iran 
have  returned  and  are  now  free.  In  the  United 
States  they  rejoin  and  rejoice  in  a  free  society — a 
society  that  offers  freedom  to  choose  the  type  of 
work  in  which  you  wish  to  become  engaged;  free- 
dom to  choose  where  you  will  live;  freedom  of 
speech;  and  freedom  to  worship  or  not  to  worship. 
Yet,  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
these  freedoms  exist  for  everyone. 

Paraphrasing  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag 
is  something  that  is  done  on  occasion  in  schools  to 


help  students  understand  and  appreciate  its  meaning.  One  such  version 
goes  like  this:  "I  promise  to  be  true  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  the  country  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation,  under  God, 
that  cannot  be  divided,  with  freedom  and  fairness  for  all." 

Proper  education  and  training  of  persons  with  visual  or  other  physical 
impairments  puts  them  on  the  threshold  of  freedom  and  in  a  position 
where  they  are  capable  of  making  choices;  choices  about  where  they  will 
live;  work;  what  that  work  will  be  and  which  of  the  avocational  and 
recreation  avenues  they  will  pursue  to  "round  out"  their  lives. 

However,  because  many  have  yet  to  recognize  the  value  of  employing 
the  handicapped,  large  numbers  of  these  individuals  have  remained  in  a 
state  of  symbolic  bondage.  Unlike  the  hostages  in  Iran,  they  cannot  be 
released  from  this  state  by  the  transfer  of  funds  and  notes  of  credit,  but 
only  by  recognition  of  their  value  by  society. 

Employers  would  do  well  to  analyze  their  personnel  needs  and  find 
areas  where  their  shops,  factories,  offices,  or  other  business  enterprise 
could  profit  from  the  employment  of  handicapped  individuals. 

Perkins  is  currently  estimated  to  be  serving  the  fourth  largest  number 
of  students  and  clients  receiving  their  education  in  the  expanded  envi- 
ronments of  the  more  than  fifty  residential  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States.  By  this  fact  and  others,  we  have  a  vested  interest  in  seeing 
that  those  who  are  presently  limited  in  their  freedom  of  job  opportunity 
be  liberated. 

Perkins'  Adult  Services  Program  develops  a  good  measure  of  skill 
in  the  clients  it  serves  as  do  other  programs  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  greatest  possible  pleasure  for  these  programs  would  be  for  them 
to  receive  notes  from  several  of  the  70,000  Lantern  readers  saying,  "As  a 
result  of  an  editorial  in  the  Winter,  1980  issue  of  The  Lantern,  I  have 
employed  a  handicapped  person  and  my  business  is  better  because  of  my 
doing  so." 


CHARLES  C.  WOODCOCK 

Director 


Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse 
Perkins'  fifth  director 
with  Sadako  Immamura, 
a  former  training  student 
from  Japan  and  now  a 
member  of  the  Yokohama 
School  for  the  Blind. 


Perkins  1951-1971: 
A  Period  of  Change  and  Transition 

IN  1951  Edward  J.  Waterhouse  became  Perkins'  fifth  director  suc- 
ceeding Gabriel  Farrell  who  retired  after  twenty  years  of  service. 
Before  becoming  director,  Dr.  Waterhouse  had  been  a  teacher  of  science 
and  mathematics  in  the  upper  school  and  later  served  as  manager  of  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press.  As  manager  of  the  Howe  Press,  he  worked 
closely  with  David  Abraham,  inventor  of  the  Perkins  Brailler,  in  getting 
the  new  brailler  into  production  and  world-wide  distribution. 

One  of  the  new  director's  first  acts  was  to  close  the  Perkins  workshop 
in  South  Boston.  The  decision  to  close  the  shop  was  based  upon  the 
growing  number  of  other  workshops  established  throughout  the  state. 

At  the  time  that  the  South  Boston  workshop  was  being  terminated  the 
Perkins  student  population  was  rapidly  increasing  as  a  result  of 
retrolental  fibroplasia,  the  disease  that  produced  blindness  in  prema- 
ture infants  who  were  exposed  to  excessive  amounts  of  oxygen.  Fortu- 
nately the  RLE  epidemic,  as  it  was  known,  was  comparatively  short 
lived.  However,  during  this  period  the  number  of  students  at  Perkins 
which  had  declined  to  234  in  1933  rose  to  over  300  by  the  1950's. 


Special  Departments  Expanded 

The  Department  of  Psychology  and  Research  under  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Hayes,  who  pioneered  psychological  testing  of  the  blind,  expanded  its 
services  in  1952  with  the  employment  of  a  full-time  guidance  counselor. 
As  additional  counselors  were  employed  Perkins  was  able,  ultimately, 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  guidance  program  serving  students  at  all 
levels. 

Work  on  the  Perkins-Binet  Tests  of  Intelligence  for  the  Blind  "wsls 
begun  during  this  period  under  the  direction  of  Carl  J.  Davis  who 


A  graduation  ceremony  in  Dwiglit  Hall. 


succeeded  Dr.  Hayes  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  and 
Research  (which  later  became  the  Departmentof  Psychology  and  Guid- 
ance). 

Beginning  in  1953  the  Perkins  teacher  training  course  was  transferred 
from  Harvard  University  to  Boston  University  where  there  was  a  greater 
emphasis  given  to  special  education.  Three  years  later  a  second  teacher 
training  course  was  estabhshed  with  Boston  University  for  preparing 
teachers  of  the  deaf-blind,  the  first  graduate  level  course  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.*  In  1965  both  courses  were  transferred  to  Boston  College  to 
become  full  masters  degree  programs. 

To  attract  additional  students  into  the  two  teacher  training  programs 
Perkins  provided  generous  one  year  scholarships.  It  also  expanded  the 
number  of  its  special  overseas  scholarships,  particularly  for  students 
from  emergent  countries. 


*  The  development  of  this  program  and  the  subsequent  expansion  of  Perkins' 
Deaf-Blind  Department,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  is  described  in:  "Perkins  and 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf-Blind."  The  Lantern,  Spring,  1980. 
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David  Abraham,  inventor  of  the  Perkins  Brailler,  with  Harry 
Friedman,  who  became  manager  of  the  Howe  Press  in  1961, 
and  Dr.  Waterhouse  with  the  50,000  Brailler. 


The  construction  of  a  new  director's  residence  on  campus  made  it 
possible  to  utilize  the  large,  former  director's  residence  as  a  classroom 
building  for  the  expanding  deaf-blind  program.  The  new  quarters  for 
the  deaf-bhnd  program  was  dedicated  in  1956  by  Helen  Keller  as  the 
Keller  Macy  Cottage  (later  re-named  Keller-Sullivan  Cottage)  in  honor 
of  Miss  Keller  and  her  famous  teacher,  Anne  Sullivan. 

The  school's  first  documentary  film,  The  Perkins  Story,  produced  by 
Campbell  Films,  was  released  in  late  1956.  It  received  wide  acclaim  and 
won  awards  in  both  national  and  international  competition.  Eight 
additional  films  were  produced  during  the  next  decade  and  into  the 
1970's,  all  of  which  have  been  continuously  circulated  on  loan  to 
schools,  colleges  and  universities,  service  clubs  and  other  organizations. 

During  the  week  of  June  2, 1 957,  Perkins  celebrated  its  1 25th  anniver- 
sary. Special  events  commemorating  this  event  included  the  showing 
of  the  new  documentary  film.  The  Perkins  Story  and  the  holding  of  a 
series  of  social  events  involving  students,  staff,  parents,  and  friends  of 
the  school.  A  set  of  Westminster  chimes  for  the  tower  bells  was  pre- 
sented to  the  school  by  the  Perkins  alumni  and  alumnae  associations  as  a 
special  anniversary  gift. 


Dr.  Waterhouse 
helping  dedicate  a 
new  facility  at  an 
industrial  home  for 
the  blind  in  India. 


Program  Changes 

In  keeping  with  educational  progress  in  public  school  education,  Per- 
kins instituted  a  number  of  curriculum  changes  and  additions.  These 
included  the  introduction  of  the  "new  mathematics,"  new  methods  in 
teaching  science,  social  studies,  language  arts,  and  a  course  in  the  use  of 
the  computer.  All  of  these  new  subjects  and  new  approaches  necessi- 
tated extensive  in-service  training  of  the  teaching  staff. 

During  the  period  of  the  1960's,  an  increasing  number  of  students 
were  diagnosed  as  having  perceptual  dysfunction  and  other  impair- 
ments requiring  special  teaching  procedures.  Again,  in-service  training 
was  needed  for  those  working  with  this  group. 

Beginning  in  the  late  1960's  and  into  the  1970's,  the  lower  school  was 
gradually  organized  on  a  non-graded  basis,  beginning  at  the  primary 
level  and  working  upward.  The  purpose  was  to  provide  needed  flexibil- 
ity in  providing  highly  individualized  instruction  which  proved  espe- 
cially beneficial  for  the  increasing  number  of  multi-impaired  students 
being  enrolled  at  that  time. 

Involvement  in  Professional  Conferences 

Perkins  was  host  to  a  number  of  national  and  international  confer- 
ences, beginning  with  the  Conference  of  Educators  of  Deaf-BHnd 
Children  in  1953,  which  met  to  assess  the  current  status  of  education 
of  deaf-blind  students  and  to  recommend  changes  to  improve  their 
education.  This  was  followed  by  the  Conference  on  Guidance  Pro- 
grams for  Blind  Children  in  1959,  the  first  of  its  kind;  the  Conference 
of  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  BHnd  in  1964;  the 
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Introduction  of  new  methods  in  teaching  mathematics  was 
one  of  the  many  educational  changes  during  this  period. 


Dr.  Waterhouse  spealcing  in  New  York  at  the  Anne  Sullivan 
Centennial  celebration  in  1966  as  the  late  Mary  Switzer,  head 
of  the  Vocational  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  HEW, 
listens  intently.  Miss  Switzer  credited  this  talk  as  the  source 
of  inspiration  that  led  to  her  telling  former  President  John- 
ston about  the  needs  of  the  deaf-blind.  This  eventually  led 
to  the  establishment  of  federal  legislation  for  the  deaf-blind. 


One  of  the  new  buildings  during  this  period  was  the 
Northeast  Building  which  is  presently  being  used  for 
the  Adult  Services  Program. 

International  Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth  in  1967,  at 
which  Dr.  Waterhouse  presided  as  conference  chairman;  and  the 
Fourth  International  Conference  on  Deaf-Blind  Children  in  1970. 


Building  Expansion 

To  accommodate  its  increased  enrollment  and  expanding  pro- 
grams, Perkins  underwent  its  most  extensive  building  program  since 
moving  to  Watertown.  In  addition  to  the  new  director's  home,  Hallo- 
well  House  (1953),  the  New  Upper  School  Gymnasium  (1960)  was 
constructed  with  increased  facilities  for  wrestling,  bowling  and  roller 
skating;  a  new  Blindiana  Library  building  (1966),  later  re-named  the 
Samuel  P.  Hayes  Research  Library;  the  Northeast  Building  (1970), 
containing  dining  and  apartment  facilities  for  students  and  guests;  and 
the  North  Building  (1971)  with  offices  and  classes  for  the  deaf-blind 
and  some  lower  school  groups.  A  number  of  non-academic  buildings 
were  also  constructed:  the  J.  Stephenson  Hemphill  Maintenance 
Building  (1957);  the  David  Abraham  Machine  Shop  at  the  Howe 
Press  (1958);  three  staff  residences  (1958);  and  the  Food  Storage  and 
Handling  Building  (1963). 

The  period  1951-1971  at  Perkins,  with  its  expansion  of  services, 
changes  in  program,  new  emphases,  and  physical  plant  expansion, 
represented  a  period  of  change  and  transition  from  the  traditional 
programs  of  earlier  years  to  one  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
changing  student  population  in  a  changing  society. 

This  period  of  program  change  and  development  has  continued  into 
the  present. 

William  T.  Heisler 
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A  client  in  the  Adult 

Services  Program  being 

shown  an  operation 

in  work  activities. 


The  Adult  Services  Program 


A  Brief  History 

THE  Adult  Services  Program  can  trace  its  beginning  to  the  early 
1970's  when  the  school  was  approached  by  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind  to  provide  vocational  training  to  a  small 
number  of  young  adults.  In  response  to  that  request,  Perkins  organized 
the  Young  Adult  Rehabilitation  Program  under  the  leadership  of  Kevin 
J.  Lessard,  now  assistant  director  and  coordinator  of  instructional 
programs. 

Initially  the  program  functioned  as  a  component  of  the  upper  school 
with  training  provided  in  piano  tuning  and  repair,  transcription  train- 
ing, and  business  enterprises.  Later  the  program  was  broadened  to 
include  training  in  independent  living  skills.  To  implement  this  training, 
a  community  residence  training  program  was  established  in  Bridgman 
Cottage  to  prepare  clients  for  supervised  community  living.  Addition- 
ally a  number  of  suites  were  made  available  in  the  Northeast  Building 
for  training  in  apartment  living.  The  strength  of  this  program,  then  as 
now,  is  that  training  for  independent  living  is  provided  in  realistic 
settings  in  which  clients  are  involved  in  the  daily  management  of  their 
personal  needs.  Many  rehabilitation  centers  offer  this  training  only  in 
classroom  settings. 

In  the  fall  of  1978  the  Young  Adult  Rehabilitation  Program  became 
the  Rehabilitation  Program  with  its  own  supervisor  and  staff.  By  this 
time  the  program  was  serving  a  wider  range  of  clients,  including  those  with 
competitive  employment  skills  as  well  as  those  with  limited  employment 
potential.  Planning  took  place  during  early  1979  for  the  future  develop- 
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Food  preparation  is  one  of  the  pre-vocationai  subjects  In 
the  Adult  Services  Program. 


ment  of  vocational  services  to  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  both  the 
rehabilitation  clients  and  the  Perkins  students  for  vocational  training. 
The  fall  of  1979  saw  additional  changes  in  the  program.  The  name  was 
changed  to  the  Adult  Services  Program  in  keeping  with  the  broader 
range  of  services  being  offered  which  were  not  always  rehabilitative  in 
nature.  Another  change  was  the  establishing  of  the  position  of  assistant 
supervisor  of  vocational  services  to  serve  the  entire  Perkins  population. 

The  Program  Today 

The  program  presently  offers  a  wide  range  of  services  to  a  diversified 
group  of  clients,  ages  19-55  years.  Included  in  the  group  are  multi- 
impaired  clients  who  possess  such  additional  handicaps  as  hearing 
impairments,  emotional  or  behavioral  problems,  orthopedic  disabili- 
ties, brain  injuries,  speech  and  language  disorders,  and  intellectual 
deficits.  Each  of  these  clients  has  unique  needs,  disabilities,  and 
potential. 

Prior  to  admission  each  client  is  evaluated  by  a  staff  team  to  deter- 
mine his/her  potential  for  development  in  prevocational,  vocational, 
and  independent  living  skills.  Upon  acceptance  each  receives  an  inde- 
pendently tailored  program  to  meet  his/her  needs.  The  program  is 
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Acquiring  sicills  in  hiome  and  personal  management  is  an 
important  part  of  the  Adult  Services  Program. 

highly  flexible  in  nature  and  can  be  modified  at  any  time  when  needs 
change.  Training  is  provided  in  the  following  subject  areas: 

prevocational — general  shop 

vocational — food  services,  vending  stand  operation,  office  practice, 
piano  tuning  and  repair,  machine  operation 

independent  living  skills — apartment  management,  food  prepara- 
tion, money  management,  personal  groom- 
ing, family  life  education,  community  ex- 
perience, recreational  skills,  orientation 
and  mobility 

academics — communication  skills,  compensatory  academics,  English 
as  a  second  language 

motor  development 

Clients  enter  the  program  at  any  time  during  the  year  and  remain  for 
varied  lengths  of  time,  ranging  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  few  years.  The 
average  length  of  programming  is  presently  15  to  18  months.  The 
majority  of  the  clients  are  residential  and  in  need  of  independent  living 
skills  training.  For  the  client  who  comes  only  for  a  vocational  program, 
and  is  not  in  need  of  independent  living  skills  training,  a  dormitory 
setting  is  available  on  the  campus. 

Referrals  are  made  to  the  Adult  Services  Program  by  state  commis- 
sions for  the  blind,  school  districts,  insurance  companies,  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Mental  Health,  and  other  sources.  In  accepting 
clients,  we  emphasize  that  the  goal  is  to  prepare  each  to  become  a 
contributing  member  of  the  community. 

Martin  C.  Kennedy,  Supervisor 
Adult  Services  Program 
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John  Francis  reading  to  Anthony  Ackerman 
of  the  Perlcins  staff. 


Twenty-Five  Years  of  Volunteer  Service 

IN  1955,  while  working  in  Brighton,  John  Francis  drove  by  the  Perkins 
School  so  often  he  finally  stopped  in  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  to  see 
what  was  going  on  here  and  how  he  could  help.  The  volunteer  reading 
program  was  described  to  him  as  a  way  to  assist  students  with  their 
academic  work.  Since  that  time  he  has  come  one  evening  a  week  to  read 
material  which  is  not  available  in  braille,  on  records,  or  tape.  At  crucial 
moments  he  has  been  known  to  come  on  weekends.  Mr.  Francis  has  also 
been  a  valuable  recruiter  of  other  readers,  sometimes  bringing  as  many 
as  four  with  him. 

Mr.  Francis,  who  is  presently  a  housing  inspector  and  constable  for 
the  City  of  Boston,  has  read  for  high  school  students,  graduate  students, 
and  faculty  members.  He  does  not  remember  all  of  their  names  but  can 
give  personal  information  about  many:  the  man  from  Haiti,  the  fellow 
who  went  to  work  for  a  photography  studio,  the  lady  teacher  who  was 
planning  a  long  trip  abroad,  and  others. 

During  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  working  with  Anthony  Acker- 
man,  an  English  teacher  and  drama  coach  at  Perkins.  He  now  knows 
well  the  person  responsible  for  much  of  the  work  assigned  to  those 
students  whom  he  has  helped. 

Our  students  and  staff  are  indebted  to  John  Francis  and  the  many 
other  volunteers  who  have  contributed  their  time  and  service 
unselfishly. 
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A  bust  of  Michael 
Anagnos,  Perkins'  se- 
cond director,  located 
in  front  of  the  lower 
school  courtyard. 
Perkins  students  on 
their  trip  to  Greece 
plan  to  visit  Michael 
Anagnos'  birthplace 
in  the  Greek  mountains. 


Perkins  Students  to  Visit  Greece 

NINE  Perkins  students  accompanied  by  three  of  their  teachers  will 
travel  to  Greece  in  the  spring  as  part  of  the  school's  150th  anniver- 
sary observance.  Kenneth  A.  Stuckey,  research  librarian  and  chairman 
of  the  school's  sesquicentennial  committee,  will  be  the  trip  leader. 

Perkins'  ties  with  Greece  date  back  to  the  war  of  Greek  independence 
in  the  late  1800's  in  which  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  our  first  director,  had 
served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Greek  army.  Later  in  the  century  Howe  again 
visited  Greece  to  carry  relief  to  Cretan  refugees.  It  was  during  this 
second  trip  to  Greece  that  Howe  met  Michael  Anagnos  whom  he  hired  as 
his  secretary  and  who  later  succeeded  Howe  in  1876  to  become  Perkins' 
second  director. 

During  the  course  of  the  trip  the  group  will  visit  Athens  where  there  is 
a  statue  of  Samuel  Gridley  Howe.  They  will  also  visit  the  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind  whose  present  director,  Emmanuel  Kefakis,  is  a  Perkins 
graduate. 

The  delegation  will  then  travel  to  Papingo,  the  birthplace  of  Michael 
Anagnos,  located  in  the  mountainous  region  of  the  state  of  Epirus.  From 
there  they  will  travel  to  Konista  the  burial  place  of  Mr.  Anagnos  and  the 
site  of  the  Michael  Anagnos  school  which  offers  training  in  agriculture. 

The  trip  is  being  funded  by  private  donations  from  individuals  and 
corporations. 
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Alumnus  Heads  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind 

WILLIAM  F.  Gallagher,  former  associate  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  Perkins  alumnus,  1945,  was  named 
executive  director  of  that  organization  in  September. 

John  S.  Crowley,  president  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
BHnd,  in  announcing  Mr.  Gallagher's  appointment  stated,  "Mr.  Gal- 
lagher brings  to  this  post  an  extensive  range  of  experience  and  unique 
personal  stature  which  has  gained  him  unmatched  support  in  the  blind- 
ness field." 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (AFB)  is  the  major  national 
consultative  organization  in  work  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  City  and  regional  offices  in  San  Francisco, 
Denver,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Prior  to  coming  to  the  American  Foundation,  Mr.  Gallagher  had 
served  in  a  leadership  capacity  with  several  agencies  for  the  blind  in  New 
York  City,  Pittsburgh,  and  Boston. 

Born  in  Maynard,  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Gallagher  was  blinded  by 
disease  at  the  age  of  15.  During  his  years  at  Perkins  he  was  president  of 
the  student  council,  president  of  the  athletic  association,  captain  of  the 
wrestling  team,  and  a  member  of  the  drama  and  debating  societies. 

He  received  a  bachelorof  science  degree  in  sociology  from  Holy  Cross 
College  in  1948,  and  a  master's  degree  in  social  work  from  Boston 
College  in  1950. 

From  1962  to  1965,  Mr.  Gallagher  was  an  instructor  in  the  graduate 
program  in  special  education  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  He  has 
been  a  guest  lecturer  at  numerous  universities,  including  Boston  College 
where  he  lectured  to  the  students  in  the  Boston  College/  Perkins  teacher 
training  course. 

Perkins  is  proud  to  have  one  of  its  alumni  as  executive  director  of  this 
well-known  organization  and  congratulates  him  upon  his  success. 

Both  Perkins  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  as  leaders  in 
their  respective  fields,  have  cooperated  through  the  years  in  promoting 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  visually  impaired. 
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On  and  Off  the  Campus 


Perkins  and  Park  School— Over  the  past  several  years  Perkins 
has  wrestled  students  from  the  Park  School  in  nearby  Brookline. 
During  the  1980  school  year  this  relationship  has  expanded  to 
include  a  variety  of  other  activities. 

In  October  a  baseball  game  was  held  at  Perkins  between  20 
boys  and  girls  from  the  7th  and  8th  grades  of  each  school.  The 
only  adaptive  technique  employed  was  the  use  of  a  soccer  ball 
bounced  in  front  of  the  batter  to  indicate  its  location. 

In  November  the  same  students  from  Perkins  traveled  to  the 
Park  School  to  participate  in  an  Activities  Day  followed  by  a 
social.  There  the  activities  included  problem  solving,  New 
Games,  and  competitive  group  activities. 

A  long  range  plan  for  both  schools  is  to  continue  with  other 
experiences  such  as  drama,  music,  and  crafts.  The  benefit  gained 
from  the  above  experiences  should  have  a  lasting  and  meaningful 
effect  for  both  student  bodies. 

Director's  Memorial  Program— The  annual  Directors'  Memorial 
Program  was  presented  on  November  3.  The  program  included 
the  honoring  of  Perkins'  second  director,  Michael  Anagnos,  by 
the  kindergarten  and  primary  students  and  a  play  entitled  Anne 
Sullivan,  the  Perkins  Days  by  Anthony  Ackerman,  English 
teacher  and  drama  coach  performed  by  upper  school  students. 
Musical  numbers  were  supplied  by  the  upper  and  lower  school 
choruses. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Exhibit— A  group  of  students  and  staff 
attended  a  demonstration  lecture  on  fiber  arts  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Boston  during  thefall.  Fiberartist,  Guy  Lah, discussed 
and  showed  the  group  weavings,  lace,  embroideries  and  tapes- 
tries. The  visit,  which  was  arranged  by  the  Industrial  Education 
Department,  was  one  of  a  series  of  programs  set  up  between  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  Perkins. 
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Foreign  Students  Present  an  "International  Evening" — An  "Inter- 
national Evening"  was  held  in  Bridgman  Cottage  in  October  by 
members  of  the  Teacher  Training  Class  and  staff  members  from 
foreign  countries.  The  evening  included  a  buffet  consisting  of 
exotic  dishes  prepared  by  the  foreign  trainees  and  staff.  Follow- 
ing the  supper  each  student  gave  a  brief  description  of  the  educa- 
tional programs  for  blind  and  visually  impaired  students  in  his  or 
her  country.  "Bill"  Momtsios,  resident  manager  of  Bridgman, 
served  as  master  of  ceremonies.  Invited  guests  included  Director 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Woodcock  and  the  staff  who  work  closely  with 
the  foreign  trainees. 

Perkins  Road  Rally— The  twentieth  Perkins  Road  Rally,  formerly 
called  the  Sports  Car  Rally,  was  held  on  Sunday,  September28  in 
Wakefield.  However,  the  name  was  changed  some  years  ago 
since  vehicles  other  than  sports  cars  are  presently  used.  Spon- 
sors for  the  project  are  the  North  Shore  Touring  Car  Club  and  the 
Wakefield  Elks  with  Perkins.  John  D.  Goss,  supervisor  of  volun- 
teer services  at  Perkins  coordinated  the  event  along  with  Norman 
Buzzell  and  Carl  Bolivar  of  the  North  Shore  Touring  Car  Club. 
Fifteen  students  participated  as  "navigators,"  reading  course 
directions  to  the  drivers  of  the  cars.  The  directions  were  in  both 
braille  and  large  print  for  blind  and  low  vision  students.  Trophy 
winners  were:  6th,  Pam  Dove;  5th,  Victor  Berry;  4th,  Charlene 
Gionet;  3rd,  Ralph  Frasier;  2nd,  Angela  Manerson;  and  1st,  Kim 
Kingsley. 

Perkins  Wins  Swim  Tournament— A  Perkins  swim  team  consist- 
ing of  nine  students  took  first  place  in  the  Eastern  Athletic  Associ- 
ation of  Schools  for  the  Blind  swimming  tournament  held 
October  24,  25  at  the  Oak  Hill  School  for  the  Blind,  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  The  team  members  were  from  the  Junior/Senior 
High,  Special  Programs,  Deaf-Blind,  and  Primary  and  Interme- 
diate Programs. 

The  competition  began  on  Friday  evening  and  continued 
through  Saturday  morning  with  an  award  ceremony  immediately 
following  the  tournament.  Team  scores  were  Perkins,  120;  Over- 
brook,  92;  Oak  Hill,  81;  North  Carolina,  35;  West  Virginia,  26; 
Batavia,  N.Y.,  15;  and  Maryland,  3. 

Students  Guests  of  Sudbury  Players— Ninety  students  were 
guests  of  the  Sudbury  Players  on  November  12  for  a  special 
performance  of  Sweet  Charity  given  at  the  Sudbury  Town  Hall. 


One  of  the  large 
group  games  at 
the  New  Games 
Festival  held  on 
the  Perkins  cam- 
pus during  the  Fall. 


Cambridge  Orchestra  Presents  Concert  at  School— The  Little 
Orchestra  of  Cambridge  under  Rachel  Warby,  conductor,  pre- 
sented a  free  concert  in  Dwight  Hall  in  early  November.  In  addition 
to  the  selections  by  the  orchestra,  there  were  two  concert  arias 
sung  by  Kathleen  Wallace  and  Daniel  Mazeika,  Perkins  music 
department  chairman. 

Perkins  Participates  in  Community  Program — The  upper  school 
chorus  provided  several  music  selections  at  an  important  ground 
breaking  ceremony  for  a  housing  project  for  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped  on  November  25  in  Watertown. 

Director  Charles  C.  Woodcock,  who  was  one  of  the  speakers 
on  the  program,  acknowledged  the  value  of  this  building  project 
especially  for  future  blind  and  multi-impaired  adults  who  might 
reside  there. 

Boston  University  Concert  Band  at  Perkins— The  Boston  Univer- 
sity concert  band  consisting  of  90  players  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Lee  Chrisman  provided  a  free  concert  at  Perkins  during 
November.  After  the  performance  our  chorus  sang  three 
numbers  for  the  band  members.  Both  the  band  and  chorus 
received  an  enthusiastic  ovation  from  the  audience. 

Handbell  Ensemble  Entertains  Several  Groups— The  Perkins 
Handbell  Ensemble,  under  the  direction  of  Adele  Trytko  of  the 
music  department,  played  for  a  number  of  organizations  during 
the  early  winter  and  Christmas  season.  On  November  23  they 
performed  at  the  11 :00  a.m.  mass  with  the  Boston  College  choir  at 
St.  Ignatius  Church  in  Chestnut  Hill;  on  December  8  for  St. 
Anselm's  Women's  Group  in  Sudbury;  on  December  9  at  St. 
John's  United  Methodist  Church  Women's  Group,  Watertown; 
and  in  the  Watertown  Mall  on  Wednesday,  December  17. 
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The  Christmas  Concerts— The  annual  Christmas  concerts  were 
held  at  Perkins  on  Sunday,  December  14,  Tuesday,  16th,  and 
Thursday,  18th.  This  year's  choruses  included  38  voices  in  the 
Upper  School,  17  voices  in  the  Lower  School  and  14  voices  in  the 
Chamber  Singers.  The  major  work  by  the  Upper  School  Chorus 
was  "The  First  Nowell"  by  R.  Vaughan  Williams.  Soloists  included: 
Nicholas  Zammarelli,  Irene  LaFleur,  Anjali  Henry,  Leigh  Ander- 
son, Angela  Manerson,  John  Luland,  Robert  Robbins  and  Ste- 
phen Theberge.  Traditional  carols  with  brass  and  percussion 
ended  each  concert  with  audience  participation. 

Before  each  concert  there  was  a  program  of  handbell  music  by 
the  Handbell  Ensemble  under  the  direction  of  AdeleTrytko.  The 
choral  concerts  were  under  the  direction  of  Daniel  J.  Mazeika, 
Music  Department  Chairman,  assisted  by  Judith  Bevans,  Lower 
School  Chorus  Director  and  Maria-Pia  Antonelli,  accompanist. 

Chorus  and  Chamber  Singers  on  TV— The  Upper  School  Chorus 
and  Chamber  Singers  presented  a  one-half  hour  program  of 
Christmas  music  which  was  tape  recorded  by  Channel  27,  Wor- 
cester. The  program  was  aired  on  December  13  and  15.  Those 
who  viewed  the  program  were  impressed  by  both  the  singing  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  students  presented  themselves. 

Memory  Garden  Planted— A  bed  of  tulips  and  three  flowering 
cherry  trees  have  been  planted  on  Glover  schoolhouse  lawn  by 
students  and  staff  members  in  memory  of  one  of  our  students, 
Gene  Hubbard,  who  passed  away  shortly  before  the  opening  of 
the  fall  term.  This  area  of  future  beauty  represents  an  expression 
of  feeling  for  Gene  by  those  whose  lives  he  touched.  Contribu- 
tions received  from  students,  staff  and  friends  made  this  living 
memorial  possible. 

Perl(ins  Staff  Member  Honored— Mrs.  Deborah  Heller  Maibor, 
who  is  a  speech  and  language  pathologist  at  Perkins,  was 
recently  selected  to  be  in  the  12th  edition  of  Who's  Who  in  Ameri- 
can Women. 

Scouts  Conduct  Sale  for  UNICEF— The  Perkins  Boy  Scout  Troop 
sponsored  a  bake  sale  at  the  school  on  Thursday,  January  22. 
Proceeds  from  the  sale  were  for  the  benefit  of  UNICEF. 

Patrol  leader,  Roger  Mazzocca  organized  the  idea  for  the  sale. 
Cookies  and  other  baked  goods  were  prepared  by  the  students 
and  their  teachers. 
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Dr.  Salmon  talking 
with  Perkins  deaf-blind 
student  Isaac  Obie  in 
1966.  Isaac  Is  now  a 
rehabilitation  counselor 
with  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 


In  Memoriam 


Peter  J.  Salmon 
1895-1981 


PETER  J.  Salmon,  administrative  vice-president  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  died  on  January  23, 
1981  following  a  brief  period  of  illness.  Dr.  Salmon,  who  graduated 
from  Perkins  in  1914,  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  for  63  years  as  business  manager,  secretary  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  executive  director  and  administrative  vice-president.  Under  his 
leadership  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  developed  from  a  small 
agency  serving  only  blind  men  to  one  of  the  largest  multi-service  agen- 
cies in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  his  work  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Dr. 
Salmon  was  founder  and  administrative  vice-president  of  the  Helen 
Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf-Bhnd  Youths  and  Adults  at  Sands 
Point,  New  York. 

During  his  working  career  he  received  an  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws 
degree  from  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.C.;  the  Ambrose  M. 
Shotwell  Award  presented  by  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind;  the  M.  C.  Migel  Award  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind;  and  a  citation  from  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association.  At  a 
testimonial  dinner  given  in  his  behalf  in  1967  for  50  years  of  leadership  in 
work  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf-blind,  Dr  Salmon  stated: ". . .  My  greatest 
joy  has  been  the  opportunity  afforded  me  to  bring  both  faith  and  prayer 
to  my  life's  work  of  helping  both  the  blind  and  deaf-blind  to  help 
themselves,  and  in  so  doing  I,  myself,  have  been  the  greatest 
beneficiary." 

Perkins  expresses  regret  at  the  passing  of  this  outstanding  alumnus. 

Dr.  Salmon  is  survived  by  his  wife  Lillian  (nee  Webel);  a  step- 
daughter, two  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren. 
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1 

Thurs 

2 

Fri. 

4 

Sun. 

5 

Mon. 

8 

Thurs 

14 

Wed. 

15 

Thurs 

22 

Thurs 

30 

Fri. 

SCHOOL  EVENTS 
January-March 

January 

New  Year's  Day 

Library  Open— 9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 

and 
1:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 
Students/Clients  Return 
Classes  Resume— Office  and  Library  Open 
Student  Council  Meeting 
Staff  Meeting — North  Building  Auditorium 
Martin  Luther  King  Day  Assembly— Dwight  Hall 
Executive  Committee  Meeting 

EAAB  Wrestling  Tournament— West  Virginia  School  for 
the  Blind 
31  Sat.  EAAB  Wrestling  Tournament — West  Virginia  School  for 

the  Blind 

February 

2         Mon.  Physical  Education  Week 

12  Thurs.  Blaidsdell  Day 

13  Fri.  Winter  Recess  Begins  at  5:00  p.m. 

16  Mon.  Washington's  Birthday  Holiday— Offices  and  Library 

Closed 

17  Tues.  Library  Open— 9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 
thru  and 

20  Fri.  1:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

22  Sun.  Students/Clients  Return 

23  Mon.  Classes  Resume — Offices  and  Library  Open 
26  Thurs.  Executive  Committee  Meeting 

March 

Student  Council  Meeting 
Lincoln-Sudbury  Gymnast  Demonstration 
Staff  Meeting— North  Building  Auditorium 
Staff  Coffee  Hour— Howe  Press 
Trustees  Meeting 

Student  Voice  Recital— Dwight  Hall 
Michael  Anagnos  Celebration— Dwight  Hall 


5 

Thurs 

11 

Wed. 

18 

Wed. 

18 

Wed. 

19 

Thurs 

19 

Thurs 

25 

Wed. 
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THE  PERKINS  ENDOWMENT 

THE  Perkins  Program  as  it  has  developed  and  been  maintained  for  our 
one  hundred  and  forty  eight  years  has  relied  upon  a  growing  endow- 
ment at  every  step  along  the  way. 

Endowments  which  are  adequate  to  put  a  program  into  effect  are 
rarely  sufficient  to  keep  it  going.  As  with  every  private  school  and  college 
that  is  keeping  abreast — or  ahead — of  the  times,  Perkins  needs  to  see  its 
endowment  grow.  Through  bequests  and  donations,  and  through  a  few 
government  grants,  we  have  been  able  to  expand  existing  services  and 
add  new  ones  as  needed.  We  are  confident  that  our  friends  will  continue 
to  support  us  in  ever  increasing  amounts. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of  dollars  ($  ),  the 

same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  said  corporation 
under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that 
the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be 
a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  that  certain  tract  of  real  estate  bounded  and 
described  as  follows: 

(Here  describe  the  real  estate  accurately) 

with  full  power  to  sell,  mortgage  and  convey  the  same  free  of  all  trust. 


NOTICE 

The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows: 

JOHN  W.  BRYANT 
Fiduciary  Trust  Co.,  175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02105 
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PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN,  MASS.  02172 


The    LANTERN 


PUBLISHED  THREE  TIMES  A  YEAR  IN  PRINT 
AND  BRAILLE  EDITIONS  BY 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN,  MASS.  02172-9982 

Founded  1829 

A  private  school  for  blind  and  deaf-blind  girls  and  boys 

A  member  since  1947 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 
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"The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  admits  students  of  any  race,  color, 
national  and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  programs,  and 
activities  generally  accorded  or  made  available  to  students  at  the 
school.  It  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national 
or  ethnic  origin  in  the  administration  of  its  educational  policies, 
admissions  policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  and  athletic  and 
other  school-administered  programs." 

VOL.  L,  NO.  2  SUMMER  1981 

Erratum 
The  Winter  1981  issue  of  The  Lantern  was  listed  as  Vol.  XLX.  It  should 
have  read  Vol.  L. 


.Ibert  Czub,  who  graduated 
from  Perkins  in  1930,  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Howe  Press  since 
1931.  Since  1951  when  the  first  Per- 
kins Braillers  were  produced  he  has 
inspected  virtually  every  machine 
produced  or  serviced  since  that  time. 
Mr.  Czub  commutes  to  work  each 
day  from  his  home  in  Watertown. 


Editorial 


Charles  C.  Woodcock 


T 


here  is  something  about  long-term  commitment 
that  helps,  among  other  things,  to  bring  continuity  to 
an  organization.  There  are  always  people  who  come  in 
for  a  short  period  of  time  in  their  lives,  serve  well  and 
fill  a  position  where  they  not  only  contribute  but  learn 
and  grow  personally  and  professionally;  but  over  the 
long  haul  there  needs  to  be  a  core  of  people  who 
remain  and  become  affectionately  known  as  "the  old 
timers." 

Their  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  sense  of  history  is 
frequently  drawn  upon  for  the  purpose  of  making 
decisions  for  the  future.  I  recall  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  "those  who  don't  learn  from  history  are  destined 
to  relive  it."  Now  that  quote  may  not  be  anything  like 
the  original,  but  the  point  for  the  purpose  of  this 
editorial  is  what  Perkins  was  in  the  past  was  good  for 
what  was  then  the  present;  but  for  today  it  has  become 
the  cornerstone  and  part  of  the  foundation.  The  struc- 
ture is  vastly  different. 

William  T.  Heisler,  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Train- 
ing, Public  Relations  and  Publications,  and  Carl 
J.  Davis,  Psychologist,  are  two  individuals  who 
arrived  on  the  Perkins  scene  as  young  professionals 


and  helped  bring  their  respective  areas  of  responsibility  through  many 
changes  and  periods  of  growth.  They  made  the  long-term  commitment 
to  Perkins.  Those  associated  with  Perkins,  and  in  particular  the  many 
teacher  trainees  from  all  over  the  world,  the  many  professional  groups 
and  individual  students  who  attended  Perkins,  are  among  the  ones 
who  benefited  the  most  from  the  professionalism  of  these  two 
gentlemen. 

Even  greater  in  terms  of  a  time  commitment  is  the  work  of  Jane 
Davis,  Psychometrist.  With  a  sense  of  fulfillment,  she  sees  young 
adults  with  whom  she  worked  when  tiny  infants  now  carrying  forth 
with  responsible  careers. 

The  strong  Clinical  Services  component  at  Perkins  is  the  new 
structure  that  grew  out  of  the  former  psychological  services.  The 
Davises  had  a  part  in  the  building  of  that  foundation. 

Programs  for  the  blind  in  all  areas  of  the  world  are  strong — Mr. 
Heisler  has  had  an  input. 

Jane  and  Carl,  and  Bill  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  have  lived  on  the 
Perkins  campus  during  the  years  their  families  were  growing.  This 
gave  an  added  dimension  to  their  lives  and  to  Perkins.  The  Heislers 
will  be  retiring  to  Hyannis  on  Cape  Cod  and  the  Davises  to  Ver- 
mont. We  all  wish  them  well.  This  issue  of  The  Lantern  carries  pictures 
of  these  four  people  and  others  who  will  retire  this  year. 

Perkins  will  be  establishing  a  Davis/ Heisler  Professional  Develop- 
ment Fund  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  work  in  the  future 
while  they  relax  and  reap  the  benefits  of  a  more  relaxing  life — a 
period  they  have  well-earned  and  one  that  will  bring  them  years  of 
pleasure. 


CHARLES  C.  WOODCOCK 

Director 


CarlJ.  Davis 
counseling  a  blind 
student 


The  Development  of  Testing 
and  Guidance  at  Perkins 


WHEN  in  1920  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  an  experimental  psychologist 
at  Mt.  Holyoke  College^  was  employed  by  Perkins  School 
for  the  BUnd  as  a  consultant  in  psychology,  the  public  stereotype  of 
blind  people  included  the  concept  of  their  being  mentally  inferior  to 
the  seeing.  Dr.  Hayes'  principal  task  was  to  disprove  this  popular 
attitude.  His  approach  to  a  resolution  of  what  educators  of  the  blind 
perceived  as  a  very  significant  problem  was  to  adapt  what  was  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Tests  (191 6). 
By  1923  Dr.  Hayes  had  produced  a  tentative  adaptation  that  he 
referred  to  as  his  "scissors  and  paste"  adaptation  of  the  Stanford  Binet 
Tests.  During  succeeding  years  this  model  was  applied  to  legally  blind 
students  in  educational  programs  in  the  northeastern  segment  of  the 
United  States.  Continuing  experimental  usage  of  the  adaptation  led  in 
1930  to  the  publication  by  Perkins  of  Hayes  Condensed  Guide  for  the 
Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Tests  adapted  for  use  with  the 
blind.  Use  of  Hayes'  1930  adaptation  indicated  that  there  was  a 
significant  discrepancy  between  the  performance  of  the  legally  blind 
with  usable  vision  and  the  legally  bUnd  without  usable  vision. 

Publication  in  1937  of  the  Revision  of  the  Stanford-Binet  Intelli- 
gence Scales  provided  Hayes  with  an  opportunity  to  resolve  the  differ- 
ence in  performance  on  the  adaptation  between  the  seeing  and 
non-seeing  groups.  The  revision  consisted  of  two  equated  scales: 
Form  L  and  Form  M.  Using  Form  L  as  a  base,  Hayes  substituted  for 
items  dependent  upon  the  use  of  vision  verbal  items  from  the  equiva- 
lent age  level  in  form  M.  This  led  to  the  production  in  1942  by  Perkins 
of  the  Interim  Hayes-Binet  Tests  of  Intelligence  for  the  Blind,  an 
almost  exclusively  verbal  test  of  learning  ability  for  the  legally  blind. 
None  of  Hayes'  products  were  normaUzed  on  blind  populations.  They 


all  relied  upon  the  standard  norms  for  the  general  population.  None- 
theless, they  were  used  extensively  in  educational  programs  through 
the  1960's. 

In  addition  to  his  adaptation  of  tests  of  learning  ability,  Hayes 
assisted  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  with  the  adapta- 
tion of  tests  of  educational  achievement.  Contributions  to  a  Psychol- 
ogy of  Blindness  published  in  1941  was  a  compilation  of  his  research  in 
a  variety  of  areas  pertaining  to  the  blind  that  quickly  became  a 
standard  reference.  One  of  his  greatest  accomplishments  attained 
through  writing,  speaking  and  organizing  workshops  was  the  intro- 
duction of  measurement  programs  to  educational  settings  serving  the 
blind  and  visually  handicapped. 

Carl  J.  Davis  succeeded  Hayes  as  Head,  Department  of  Psychology 
and  Guidance  in  1955.  In  1958  he  began  to  direct  the  development  of 
cHnical  evaluation  services  for  the  deaf-blind.  This  venture  became 
internationally  recognized  by  the  mid-1960s.  When  Houghton-Mifflin 
Company  plfelished  a  new  revision  of  the  Stanford-Binet  Test  in  1960, 
Davis  decided  to  adapt  it  for  use  with  the  blind  and  visually  handi- 
capped. The  result,  with  financial  assistance  from  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration,  was  the  Perkins-Binet  Tests  of  Intelligence 
for  the  Blind,  the  only  test  of  learning  ability  thoroughly  standardized 
upon  a  population  of  legally  blind  enrolled  in  educational  programs. 

In  1952  Carl  J.  Davis  was  employed  as  the  first  psychologist  to 
provide  counseling,  psycho-therapeutic  and  educational  guidance  ser- 
vice in  a  school  for  the  blind.  A  second  psychologist  was  added  in  1958 
and  further  expansion  to  a  staff  of  four  counselors  who  provided 
individual  and  group  counseling.  Students  who  required  intensive 
psychotherapy  were  referred  to  community  resources.  During  the 
interval  1952-1972,  sixty  percent  of  Perkins  graduates  entered  pro- 
grams for  higher  education.  Beginning  in  the  late  1960s  most  students 
admitted  to  Perkins  were  multi-impaired  and  it  became  evident  that 
service  needs  of  the  student  body  would  undergo  a  significant  change. 

Charles  C.  Woodcock  in  his  first  year  as  director  (1977-78)  asked 
Davis  to  survey  the  delivery  of  services  to  enrollees  with  special  needs. 
The  result  was  a  recommendation  for  the  combination  of  all  diagnos- 
tic and  treatment  specialties  (audiology,  occupational  therapy,  physi- 
cal therapy,  psychology,  social  service,  speech  therapy)  in  a  single 
administrative  unit  for  the  most  effective  delivery  of  service  under  a 
single  administrator.  Implementation  of  the  recommendation  pro- 
duced what  is  now  titled  "Clinical  Services."  Accompanying  improved 
delivery  of  internal  service,  an  Evaluation  Team  provides  diagnostic 
service  to  individuals  and  private  and  public  agencies.  Selected  faculty 
members  from  each  of  the  educational  programs  supplement  the  clinical 
services  staff  on  the  Evaluation  Team. 

Carl  J.  Davis 
Psychologist 


A  recent  teacher  training  class  at  Boston  College 


History  of  the  Perkins 
Teacher  Training  Course 


TEACHER  training  at  Perkins  had  its  beginning  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  its  first  director.  In  those  early 
days  in-service  training  meetings  were  organized  by  Dr.  Howe  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  instruction.  Teachers  were  encouraged  to  observe 
their  students,  to  experiment,  and  to  share  these  observations  with  each 
other. 

In  1929,  however.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Perkins'  third  director,  orga- 
nized the  first  formal  training  course  for  teachers  of  the  blind  with  Dean 
Henry  W.  Holmes  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education.  This 
course,  which  became  known  as  the  "Harvard  Course,"  was  the  first 
training  course  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

During  its  first  four  years,  the  teacher  training  course  was  classified  as  a 
Harvard  Extension  course  and  was  limited  to  a  one  semester  offering 
entitled,  "Principles  and  Problems  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind,"  with 
Dr.  Allen  serving  as  lecturer.  After  this  initial  four  year  period,  the  course 
was  assigned  graduate  status  and  a  second  semester  course  in  special 
methods  was  added.  The  responsibility  for  organizing  and  conducting 
this  second  course  was  assigned  to  Jessica  Langworthy,  a  teacher  and 
former  principal  of  the  boys'  upper  school  at  Perkins.  According  to  early 
records,  the  course  included  lectures,  instruction  in  braille,  pencil  writing 
for  the  blind,  manual  training  instruction,  observation  and  practice 
teaching,  and  field  trips  to  local  agencies  serving  the  blind. 

In  1936  Miss  Langworthy  retired  and  her  work  was  taken  over  by 
Genevieve  Haven,  an  experienced  member  of  the  Perkins  staff  Miss 
Haven  held  the  position  of  lecturer  and  tutorial  guide  until  1 94 1 ,  at  which 
time  the  responsibility  for  the  full  year's  program  was  given  to  Dr. 
Samuel  P.  Hayes,  who  had  been  serving  as  visiting  psychologist  at 
Perkins. 


Dr.  Hayes'  appointment  as  course  leader  brought  to  the  program  a 
strong  and  important  emphasis  on  the  psychological  aspects  of  blindness 
and  tests  and  testing  for  the  blind. 

In  1953,  through  arrangements  between  Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse, 
Perkins  fifth  director,  and  Dr.  Wendell  Yeo,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Education  at  Boston  University,  the  Perkins  teacher  training  course 
was  transferred  from  Harvard  to  Boston  University.  An  important 
reason  for  this  change  was  the  increasing  emphasis  being  given  to  special 
education  at  Boston  University  at  that  time. 

The  change  in  course  affiliation  was  accompanied  by  a  change  in 
leadership  of  the  program,  with  William  T.  Heisler,  former  principal  of 
the  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind,  being  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Hayes. 
At  Boston  University  the  course  was  assigned  additional  credits,  bringing 
the  total  from  eight  to  twelve  and  the  content  was  expanded,  with  student 
teaching  being  assigned  separate  credits.  Dr.  Hayes  remained  active  in 
the  program  during  that  first  year  under  Boston  University  but  gradually 
relinquished  course  responsibilities  to  devote  full  time  to  his  extensive 
research. 

Following  the  changeover  to  Boston  University,  increasing  attention 
was  given  to  the  recruitment  of  candidates  for  the  program.  This  was 
largely  carried  out  by  the  head  of  teacher  training,  who  visited  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  New  England  area  and  beyond  to  interview 
prospective  students.  The  recruitment  effort  resulted  eventually  in  the 
doubling  of  course  enrollment. 

In  the  spring  of  1966  it  was  decided  to  undergo  a  second  change  in 
university  sponsorship,  from  Boston  University  to  Boston  College,  where 
an  increasing  emphasis  was  being  given  to  the  area  of  the  visually 
handicapped.  Following  this  second  changeover,  the  teacher  training 
course  was  further  expanded  to  a  full  master's  degree  program. 

Accompanying  the  change  in  the  location  of  the  program  were  the 
diversified  student  teaching  experiences  which  included  placements  in 
day  school  programs  for  visually  impaired  students  as  well  as  at  Perkins. 
This  has  provided  a  broader  base  of  experience  for  the  trainees.  Today's 
program  also  includes  a  number  of  new  courses  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  increasing  population  of  multi-impaired,  visually  handi- 
capped students  in  our  midst. 

While  the  responsibility  for  planning  and  conducting  the  teacher 
training  course  is  now  the  responsibility  of  Boston  College,  Perkins 
continues  to  make  important  contributions  to  the  program.  Large 
numbers  of  students  engage  in  oliservation  of  classes  and  student  teach- 
ing in  all  areas  of  Perkins.  This  has  even  expanded  in  recent  years  with  the 
addition  of  the  mobility  and  orientation  trainees  taking  student  teaching 
here.  Perkins  continues  to  provide  special  lectures  and  demonstrations 
about  its  program  by  staff  members  as  it  has  in  the  past.  It  also  continues 
to  make  available  to  teacher  training  student  the  extensive  resources  of  its 
world  famous  S.  P.  Hayes  Research  Library. 


One  of  the  strengths  of  the  teacher  training  program  since  its  beginning 
has  been  the  plan  for  students  to  reside  at  Perkins  during  their  year  of 
training.  This  plan  of  residence  in  pupil/  staff  cottages  has  provided  the 
students  with  the  opportunity  to  observe  blind  and  multi-impaired  pupils 
in  both  living,  as  well  as  classroom,  situations.  It  has  also  made  it  possible 
for  the  students  to  attend  professional  meetings  here  and  to  mingle  and 
consult  with  Perkins  staff.  Even  though  residence  at  Perkins  is  no  longer  a 
course  requirement,  a  large  number  of  students  continue  to  elect  this 
option — more  usually  than  can  be  accommodated. 

For  any  program  to  succeed  there  must  be  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
many  people.  We  recognize  that  whatever  success  the  present  Boston 
College-Perkins  program,  and  programs  before  it,  have  achieved  is  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  interest  and  cooperation  given  to  the  program  by 
classroom  teachers,  college  instructors,  and  the  administration  of  both 
institutions. 


The  Training  Course  for  Teachers 


of  the  Deaf-Blind 


IN  1954  there  was  only  one  place  in  the  United  States  where 
there  was  a  program  for  preparing  teachers  of  the  deaf-blind. 
This  was  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf,  where  an  under-graduate 
program  had  existed  for  some  time.  However,  it  was  noted  by 
Perkins  that  this  one  limited  training  facility  was  not  adequate  to 
prepare  all  of  the  teachers  needed  to  serve  the  group  of  deaf-blind 
children  known  at  that  time.  Forced  with  an  inadequate  supply  of 
teachers,  the  Perkins  trustees  voted  to  develop  a  teacher  training 
program.  After  a  careful  search,  Daniel  J.  Burns,  a  speech  and 
hearing  therapist  from  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf,  was 
appointed  to  organize  this  new  teacher  training  program  and  to 
head  the  Department  for  Deaf-Blind  Children.  The  resulting  pro- 
gram, which  was  also  under  the  sponsorship  of  Boston  University, 
was  the  first  graduate-level  program  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Careful  consideration  was  given  to  include  the  best  courses 
needed  to  develop  well  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf-blind.  Courses 
selected  included  those  dealing  with  methods  in  teaching  lan- 
guage and  speech  to  the  deaf-bhnd,  basic  courses  in  principles 
and  methods  in  teaching  the  blind  and  the  deaf-blind,  and  an 
extensive  internship  course  with  student  teaching  both  at  Perkins 
and  nearby  schools  for  the  deaf.  In  addition  to  the  regular  course 
work,  there  were  also  field  trips  to  a  number  of  schools  for  the 
deaf,  including  a  trip  to  Gallaudet  College  for  the  deaf  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A  change  in  course  leadership  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1961 
following  the  resignation  of  Daniel  Burns.  Mr.  Burns  was  replaced 
by  Rose  M.  Vivian,  supervising  teacher  of  the  Department  for 
Deaf-Blind  Children,  who  served  as  acting  head  of  the  Deaf-Blind 
Department  and  the  teacher  training  program  until  the  appoint- 
ment of  Joel  Hoff,  an  instructor  from  the  Indiana  School  for  the 
Deaf,  in  the  fall  of  1962. 

Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1966  the  training  course  for  teachers  of  the  deaf- 
blind  was  transferred  from  Boston  University  to  Boston  College  along 
with  the  course  for  training  teachers  of  the  blind  and  visually 
handicapped. 

The  responsibility  for  heading  both  the  deaf-blind  department 
and  the  teacher  training  program  was  reassigned  to  Mrs.  Vivian  in 
1967  following  the  resignation  of  Joel  Hoff.  This  second  change  in 
course  leadership  resulted  in  an  increasing  participation  in  the 
teacher  training  program  by  additional  staff  members  of  the  deaf- 
blind  department.  Cristina  Castro,  who  is  presently  assistant 
supervisor  of  the  Deaf-Blind  Program,  was  given  the  responsibility 
for  supervising  all  student  teaching  at  that  time. 

The  present  leadership  of  the  course  is  the  responsibility  of 
Boston  College,  where  it  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  full-time 
faculty  supervisor. 

However,  as  with  the  course  for  teachers  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped, a  close  working  relationship  between  Boston  College  and 
Perkins  continues. 


Our  Overseas  Students 

SINCE  its  earliest  days  the  Perkins  teacher  training  course  has  included 
students  from  overseas.  Records  show  that  during  the  first  13 
years  students  enrolled  from  no  fewer  than  15  countries.  Since  then 
students  have  been  drawn  from  an  increasing  number  of  countries, 
until  today  more  than  40  countries  have  been  represented  in  our 
program.  Virtually  all  of  these  students  have  been  awarded 
scholarships  by  Perkins,  which  have  included  living  expenses  and  free 
attendance  in  courses. 

Most  of  our  foreign  students  have  come  from  underdeveloped  or 
emergent  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  where  there  is 
limited  educational  opportunity  for  handicapped  people  and  where 
there  is  a  much  higher  incidence  of  blindness.  We  have  accepted  a 
large  number  of  students  particularly  from  India  whose  blind 
population  is  one  of  the  world's  largest. 
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Overseas  teacher  trainees  representing  10  countries 

Those  who  have  completed  the  teacher  training  course  have  gone  on 
to  become  teachers,  administrators,  or  teacher  training  instructors  in 
their  respective  countries.  Examples  include:  Edward  Jonathan,  class 
of  1951,  is  presently  superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Palaymkottai,  India;  Lai  Advani,  class  of  1965,  is  superintendent  of 
the  National  Rehabilitation  Center  at  Dehra  Dun,  India;  and  (Mrs.) 
Tasanee  Khanjanasthiti,  class  of  1972,  is  principal  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Bangkok,  Thailand. 

One  of  the  important  events  at  the  ICEVH  Conference  in  Paris  in 
1977,  for  those  attending  from  Perkins,  was  the  special  luncheon  given 
by  Perkins  for  all  of  its  present  and  former  staff  and  teacher  trainees 
attending  the  conference.  Those  present  at  the  luncheon  included  58 
former  trainees,  staff,  and  honored  guests  representing  20  countries 
from  around  the  globe  who  had  been  contacted  by  William  T.  Heisler, 
coordinator  of  the  teacher  training  program.  Greeting  the  guests  were 
Director  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Woodcock.  During  the  meal  each 
person  was  asked  to  state  his  or  her  present  or  past  affiliation  with 
Perkins  and  present  position.  It  was  noted  that  most  of  those  who 
responded  were  administrators  of  programs  for  the  bUnd. 

Perkins  recognizes  an  important  benefit  stemming  from  its 
admission  of  foreign  trainees.  This  is  the  opportunity  for  our  students 
and  clients  to  have  a  chance  to  meet  and  better  understand  the  people 
of  other  races  and  other  lands. 

We  recognize  the  great  need  for  training  teachers  to  serve  the 
millions  of  blind  children  throughout  the  world  who  are  receiving 
little,  if  any,  education.  To  help  meet  this  need,  Perkins  will  continue 
to  enroll  these  dedicated  and  qualified  overseas  candidates. 

William  T.  Heisler 
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Scouts  Visit  Greece 

ON  May  21  nine  members  of  the  Perkins  Scout  organizations 
returned  from  a  nine  day  trip  to  Greece. 

The  group's  itinerary  included  a  300-mile  journey  northward  from 
Athens  to  the  village  of  Papingo,  where  Michael  Anagnos,  Perkins' 
second  director,  was  born  and  where  the  Anagnos  library  is  housed. 
While  in  Papingo,  John  Guay,  one  of  the  Scouts,  presented  a 
solid  brass  cross  to  the  village  priest,  which  Guay  and  staff  members  at 
school  made  in  honor  of  Anagnos  and  the  visit. 

In  Athens  the  Scouts  visited  the  Parthenon,  which  they  were 
allowed  to  enter,  and  the  Acropolis  Museum  where  they  were 
permitted  to  touch  the  statues  and  other  art  objects.  Other  high- 
lights of  the  trip  included  a  visit  to  famed  Delphi,  home  of  the 
ancient  Oracle  and  a  trip  to  the  ancient  site  of  Mycenae,  home  of  the 
legendary  King  Agamemnon  and  the  theater  of  Epidabros.  While 
in  the  region  they  visited  the  town  of  Tripolis  to  see  the  statue  of 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  Perkins'  first  director. 

Before  leaving  Athens  for  home  the  group  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  two  great  granddaughters  of  Michael  Anagnos  at  a  special 
reception. 

The  trip  to  Greece  was  an  unforgettable  experience  for  the  Scouts 
and  their  leaders.  It  provided  them  with  a  unique  opportunity  to 
acquire  firsthand  knowledge  about  their  school's  history  and  about 
Greek  culture.  They  also  had  the  opportunity  to  experience  the 
beauty  and  dramatic  contrast  of  the  Greek  landscape  and  the  warm 
hospitality  of  the  Greek  people. 

Scouts  on  the  trip  included:  Mark  Belair,  Kim  Brown,  Cindy 
DeVries,  Priscilla  Gardner,  John  Guay,  Lisa  Lafleur,  Tim  Leary,  Sam 
Padilla,  Lenny  Ravenalle;  and  staff  members  Kenneth  Stuckey  (trip 
leader),  Cafer  Barkus,  and  Marilee  Sideris. 
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Retirees 


FoRACE  L.  Booker 


Forace  L.  Bookerjoined  the  Perkins  staff  as  accountant  and  head  of 
the  bookkeeping  office  in  1965.  He  holds  an  associate  degree  from 
Bentley  College. 

Before  coming  to  Perkins  Mr.  Booker  was  treasurer  of  a  wholesale 
clothing  company  for  twenty  years  and  for  five  years  served  in  the 
financial  branch  of  the  United  States  Army. 

While  here  he  has  been  responsible  for  keeping  the  accounts  of 
Perkins,  Howe  Press  and  the  New  England  Regional  Center  and  other 
financial  duties. 

Following  his  retirement  Mr.  Booker  looks  forward  to  pursuing  his 
hobby  of  gardening,  both  at  his  home  in  Wellesley  as  well  as  at  his 
summer  home  in  Plymouth,  and  trout  fishing  in  New  Hampshire.  He 
and  Mrs.  Booker  would  like  to  travel  to  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
to  enjoy  the  gardens  in  those  countries. 

Perkins  extends  its  best  wishes  for  happiness  in  his  retirement  years. 

Carl  J.  Davis 

Carl  J.  Davis  became  a  member  of  the  Perkins  staff  in  1948.  His  first 
position  at  the  school  was  that  of  housemaster  of  Tompkins  Cottage 
while  completing  his  B.A.  degree  at  Clark  University.  Beginning  in  1950 
he  taught  upper  school  science  while  working  on  his  Ed.M.  degree  at 
Harvard  University.  In  1952  he  was  employed  to  introduce  a  counseling 
program  at  Perkins  and  later  headed  the  Psychology  and  Guidance 
Department  from  1955-78. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  work,  Mr.  Davis  was  a  part-time  lecturer  at 
Boston  University  and  later  Boston  College;  served  as  a  consultant  and 
field  reader  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  1965-74;  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  of  Services  for  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Handicapped,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services,  H.E.W.,  1972-74; 
and  a  member  of  the  Research  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Helen  Keller 
National  Center  for  the  Deaf-BHnd.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
the  Association  for  the  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped,  1960- 
74  and  its  president  from  1972-74.  He  also  participated  in  a  number  of 
international  conferences.  In  1980  the  Perkins-Binet  Tests  of 
Intelligence  for  the  Bhnd  was  published  under  his  authorship. 

Over  the  years  many  Perkins  students  have  been  helped  both  directly 
by  Mr.  Davis  as  well  as  by  the  program  for  which  he  was  responsible. 

He  looks  forward  to  his  retirement  in  Vermont  with  his  family,  where 
he  plans  to  do  some  part-time  professional  work  and  to  enjoy  his  several 
outdoor  hobbies.  We  wish  him  well. 
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Jane  Davis 

Jane  Davis,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
Harvard-Perkins  teacher  training  class  of  1944,  came  to  work  for 
Perkins  in  January  of  that  year  as  a  psychometrist  under  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Hayes,  who  developed  the  first  psychological  test  for  the  blind.  In 
addition  to  her  psychometric  responsibilities,  Mrs.  Davis  served  as  a 
member  of  a  team  study  collating  developmental  data  on  the  eye  disease, 
retrolental  fibroplasia  sponsored  by  the  Foundation  for  Vision,  and 
participated  in  a  research  study  on  reading  machine  devices  for  the  blind 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

From  1 957-69  she  left  Perkins  to  raise  her  family.  During  this  time  the 
Davis'  two  sons,  Peter  and  Timothy,  and  daughter,  Jennifer,  were  born. 

In  addition  to  her  work  as  a  psychometrist,  Mrs.  Davis  served  as 
leader  of  the  Perkins  Girl  Scout  Troop  for  many  years  and  later  became 
president  of  the  Watertown  Girl  Scout  council  and  a  member  of  its 
board  of  directors. 

Both  as  psychometrist  and  Scout  leader  she  will  be  remembered  by 
the  many  students  with  whom  she  \yorked  as  well  as  by  her  fellow  staff 
members. 

Mrs.  Davis  is  retiring  with  her  husband,  Carl,  and  family  to  West 
Burke,  Vermont.  She  carries  our  best  wishes. 

Mark  Elliott 

Dr.  Mark  Elliott  joined  the  Perkins  staff  in  1934  as  the  school's 
dentist.  A  native  of  Alabama,  he  received  his  dental  degree  at  Emory 
University  in  Atlanta  and  later  served  an  internship  at  the  Forsyth 
Clinic,  Boston,  where  he  became  research  assistant  under  Dr.  Percy 
Howe,  a  pioneer  in  vitamin  research.  Dr.  Elliott  co-authored  two 
articles  relating  to  the  influence  of  nutrition  on  dental  caries  which  were 
carried  in  the  American  Dental  Association  and  Massachusetts  Dental 
Society  journals.  From  1933  to  1943  he  served  as  an  instructor  in  oral 
medicine  at  Harvard  Dental  School.  Between  1943-1946  he  became  a 
dentist  in  the  Air  Force. 

Beginning  in  1946  Dr.  Elliott  limited  his  practice  to  orthodontia.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  first  dentists  in  Boston  to  limit  his  practice  to 
children. 

Dr.  Elliott  states  that  he  has  enjoyed  his  many  years  working  with  the 
Perkins  students,  enjoying  particularly  their  sense  of  humor.  In  1957  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Elliott  were  elected  to  membership  in  the  Perkins  corporation. 
Dr.  Elliott  plans  to  retire  with  his  wife  to  their  65-acre  farm  in  Carlisle, 
where  they  will  continue  raising  golden  retriever  dogs  and  horses.  Dr. 
Elliott  also  plans  to  pursue  his  hobbies  of  fishing,  golf,  and  ham  radio,  as 
well  as  keeping  active  in  Rotary  International. 

We  wish  him  well. 
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William  T.  Heisler 

William  Heisler  came  to  Perkins  in  1953  to  head  the  teacher  training 
course  which  had  just  been  transferred  from  Harvard  University  to 
Boston  University.  Prior  to  coming  here,  Mr.  Heisler  had  been  principal 
at  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind,  Staunton,  Virginia,  and  earlier  had 
taught  at  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia.  He  received 
both  his  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  at  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

During  his  years  at  Perkins,  Mr.  Heisler  served  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Association  for  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped, 
was  editor  of  the  International  Journal  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
and  The  Educator.  He  also  traveled  overseas,  participating  in 
conferences  and  training  sessions  for  teachers  of  the  blind  and 
interviewing  foreign  students  for  teacher  training  scholarships. 

Since  1977  Mr.  Heisler's  responsibilities  have  included  serving  as 
coordinator  of  public  relations  and  publications  and  teacher  training 
coordinator. 

Mr.  Heisler's  wife,  Ruth,  taught  in  Perkins'  lower  school  from  1961- 
1968.  Both  he  and  his  wife  plan  to  reside  in  Hyannis  on  Cape  Cod  where 
Mr.  Heisler  plans  to  pursue  nature  hobbies,  travel  and  possibly  do  some 
part-time  teaching. 


Gerard  Trottier 

Born  in  Montreal,  Gerard  "Pierre"  Trottier  came  to  the  United  States 
at  the  age  of  30  and  worked  at  the  Hood  Rubber  Company  in 
Watertown. 

Mr.  Trottier  came  to  Perkins  in  1959  where  he  was  employed  in  the 
Maintenance  Department  as  a  carpenter,  doing  cabinet  work,  general 
carpentry  and  special  construction  projects.  In  addition,  he  worked  ten 
summers  on  a  special  project  replacing  floor  tiles  in  the  twelve  Perkins 
cottages.  He  was  an  exceptionally  fine  worker,  respected  and  liked  both 
by  his  fellow  workers  and  all  others  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trottier  plan  to  spend  most  of  their  winters  with  their 
daughter  in  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  and  visiting  other  relatives  in 
different  parts  of  this  country.  During  the  summer,  however,  they  will 
occupy  their  home  which  is  located  on  one  of  the  Madeleine  Islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Quebec  Province. 

We  wish  Pierre  and  his  wife  a  happy  retirement. 
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KayThoms 

A  native  of  Watertown,  Kay  Thorns  came  to  Perkins  in  1958  as  a 
domestic  service  worker  in  the  Keller-Sullivan  Cottage.  She  continued 
to  work  in  Keller-Sullivan  until  approximately  1971  when  she 
transferred  to  Hallowell  House  where  she  worked  full-time. 

Beginning  in  1977  Mrs.  Thoms  worked  part-time  in  Hallowell  House 
and  part-time  in  the  Housekeeping  Services  department  where  she  was 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  guest  rooms. 

Mrs.  Thoms  lives  with  her  husband  in  Watertown  not  far  from 
Perkins.  They  have  four  children  and  seven  grandchildren. 

"Kay"  states  that  she  has  enjoyed  her  work  at  Perkins  and  her 
contacts  with  the  students  and  staff.  She  will  continue  to  work  part-time 
at  Perkins  during  the  early  years  of  her  retirement. 
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On  and  Off  the  Campus 


Bobby  Orr  Visits  Perkins— Early  in  the  year  students  and  staff 
were  given  a  treat  when  Bobby  Orr,  former  hockey  star  of  the 
Boston  Bruins,  visited  the  school. 

Upon  his  arrival  our  guest  attended  a  buffet  supper  with 
members  of  the  Student  Council,  Director  Charles  C.  Woodcock, 
and  members  of  the  staff  and  another  honored  guest,  Justice 
Sheila  McGovern,  who  assisted'  in  arranging  the  visit  of  the 
former  Bruins  player. 

Originally  Orr  was  to  skate  on  the  Perkins  Pond  with  some  of 
the  students.  However,  because  of  poor  ice  conditions  that  part 
of  the  evening's  program  was  held  indoors  in  the  gymnasium. 
Here  the  former  star  roller  skated  with  the  students,  participated 
in  a  large  group  game  and  visited  the  bowling  alleys,  drawing 
many  cheers  from  the  highly  enthusiastic  students.  Throughout 
the  evening  Mr.  Orr  found  time  to  autograph  a  large  number  of 
his  pictures  for  the  students. 

Our  guest  then  visited  three  of  the  campus  cottages  where  he 
talked  with  the  students  and  autographed  pictures.  It  was  a 
fun-filled  evening  the  students  and  staff  at  Perkins  will  long 
remember. 


Former  Boston  Bruins 
star,  Bobby  Orr,  signing 
Autograplis  for  students 


Celebration  Held  to  Honor  Former  Director— A  celebration 
honoring  the  memory  of  Michael  Anagnos,  Perkins'  second 
director,  was  held  in  Dwight  Hall  in  early  spring.  More  than  400 
persons  attended  the  affair  which  was  sponsored  by  the  school, 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Ladies  Philoptochos  Society  and  George 
Alevizos,  a  longtime  supporter  of  the  school  and  a  member  of 
our  Corporation.  Kenneth  Stuckey,  Research  Librarian,  served 
as  master  of  ceremonies. 

A  highlight  of  the  evening  was  the  recognition  of  George 
Alevizos,  who  received  two  special  awards:  one  from  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Ladies  Philoptochos  Society  and  another  from  Perkins 
for  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind  in  this  country  and  in  Greece. 

Pupils  of  the  primary  and  intermediate  level  grades  sang  a 
musical  number  praising  former  director,  Michael  Anagnos. 
This  was  followed  by  the  placing  of  a  wreath  on  the  bust  of  Mr. 
Anagnos  by  Mr.  Woodcock  and  Kim  Brown,  a  member  of  the 
Student  Council. 

Special  entertainment  was  provided   by  the  widely  known 
Contemporary   Greek   Ensemble  and   the   Kariatides   Dance 
Group  which  performed  in  colorful  native  costumes. 

1981  Graduation— The  ten  members  of  the  senior  class  of  1981 
received  their  high  school  diplomas  on  Friday,  June  12,  at  the 
graduation  exercises  in  Dwight  Hall.  President  C.  Richard 
Carlson  awarded  the  diplomas  and  Director  Charles  C.  Woodcock 
presented  the  annual  school  awards.  The  award  winners 
included:  Winifred  Leigh  Anderson,  the  Samual  P.  Hayes 
Memorial  Prize  for  Music;  Angela  Manerson,  the  Robert  J. 
Giggey  Award  for  Reading;  Priscilla  Gardner,  the  Carl  H.  Wadell 
Memorial  Prize  for  Girls  Athletics;  and  Edwin  Montanez,  the 
Reginald  H.  Fitz  Memorial  Prize  for  Scholarship. 

The  commencement  address  was  given  by  the  Honorable 
Michael  S.  Dukakis,  former  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

Two  selections  were  sung  by  the  school  chorus:  A  Better 
World  by  Don  Besie  and  Marcy  Henchen  and  We  Gather 
Together  by,  Don  Phillips. 

Those  receiving  diplomas  included:  Winifred  Leigh  Anderson, 
Michele  Bennett,  Lisa  R.  Bradbury,  Robert  Atwood  Braxton, 
Raymond  Carette,  Richard  Charles  Hill,  Edwin  Montanez,  Lori 
Lynn  Salamon,  Vickie  K.  Van  Fleet,  and  Roger  Michael  Walsh. 
Certificates  of  accomplishment  were  awarded  to  Zebulon 
Olsen,  Special  Programs;  and  to  two  members  of  the  Deaf-Blind 
Program:  Diane  Cutrona  and  Carolyn  Krone. 
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.ary  Knapp  Burtt,  age90, 
and  possibly  Perkins'  oldest 
alumna,  has  enjoyed  a  fulfill- 
ing career  as  a  teacher  of  the 
blind.  For  thirty  years,  begin- 
ning in  1 9 1 7,  she  was  a  teacher 
of  blind  girls  at  a  Christian 
mission  in  China.  She  also 
taught  at  Perkins  for  one 
year.  Mrs.  Burtt  is  presently 
residing  at  a  retirement  home 
in  Vernon,  Vermont. 


Handbell  Festival— Perkins  held  a  Handbell  Festival  on  Tuesday, 
May  5,  in  Dwight  Hall  with  the  Perkins  English  Handbell 
Ensemble  and  seven  visiting  handbell  choirs  from  the  surrounding 
Boston  communities  participating.  The  program  included  a 
wide  range  of  musical  selections  by  the  different  choirs  which 
played  to  a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 

The  visiting  groups  included:  the  Festival  Ringers  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ,  Medfield;  the  Junior  High  Handbell 
Choir  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  Beverly;  the 
Senior  Bell  Ringers,  First  Baptist  Church,  Westwood;  the  Youth 
Handbell  Choir  of  the  West  Parish  Congregational  Church, 
West  Barnstable;  the  Dawngreeters,  Carter  Memorial  Methodist 
Church,  Needham  Heights;  Adult  Handbell  Choir,  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newton;  and  the  Norton  Handbell  Choir  of  the  Trinitarian 
Congregational  Church,  Norton. 

The  Festival,  the  first  event  of  its  kind  at  Perkins,  was 
organized  by  Adele  Trytko  of  the  music  department  and 
director  of  the  Perkins  Handbell  Ensemble. 

Oklahoma  Presented— The  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein  musical, 
Oklahoma,  was  presented  by  the  drama  club  and  music 
department  on  the  evenings  of  May  27  and  29  in  Dwight  Hall. 
Songs  from  the  show  included  "Oh  What  a  Beautiful  Morning," 
"People  Will  Say  We're  in  Love,"  and  "Oklahoma."  Leading 
parts  were  sung  by  the  students  with  one  exception.  Ado  Annie, 
who  was  played  by  Peggy  Wilbur  of  Belmont.  The  audience 
response  on  both  evenings  was  highly  enthusiastic  with  the 
cast  receiving  standing  ovations. 
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Pupils  Enjoy  Helicopter  Ride— The  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
provided  a  helicopter  ride  for  six  primary  and  elementary 
students:  Lisa  LaFleur,  Kim  Brown,  Roger  Mazzocca,  Erick 
Gathers,  Elizabeth  Morales,  and  Mark  Belair  accompanied  by 
their  mobility  teacher,  Elizabeth  Underwood  and  houseparent. 
Sheila  Campbell.  The  helicopter  took  off  from  the  Heli-pad  of 
station  WBZ  in  Boston  and  flew  over  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
pupils  were  presented  with  a  scale  model  of  the  helicopter  in 
which  they  rode. 

Lincoln-Sudbury  Gymnasts  in  Demonstration— Members  of 

the  boys  and  girls  gymnast  teams  from  Lincoln-Sudbury 
Regional  High  School  gave  a  gymnastic  demonstration  at  the 
school  in  March.  A  large  group  of  Perkins  students  and  staff 
watched  and  listened  as  the  young  athletes  demonstrated  their 
skills  on  the  balance  beam,  parallel  bars,  side  horse,  and  rings. 
The  vaulting  events  were  especially  interesting  to  the  blind 
students  who  could  hear  the  running  approach,  take-off,  slap 
on  the  horse,  and  the  landing.  Many  of  the  younger  students 
were  excited  by  the  floor  exercises  because  they  have  been 
learning  some  of  these  tumbling  moves  in  their  gymnast  course 
at  Perkins.  The  Lincoln-Sudbury  Coach  described  the  various 
events  over  the  loud-speaker  system  for  the  benefit  of  our 
students. 

The  most  exciting  part  of  the  afternoon  came  after  the 
demonstration  when  our  students  were  invited  to  join  the 
gymnasts  and  work  out  with  them  on  the  various  pieces  of 
apparatus. 

A  Night  of  Nostalgia  at  Perkins— Perkins  was  treated  to  a  "night 
of  nostalgia"  when  opera  soprano,  Lorraine  Ippoliti  di  Gregorio, 
and  baritone,  Daniel  J.  Mazeika,  Perkins  Music  Department 
Chairman,  presented  a  concert  of  operetta  highlights  in  Dwight 
Hall.  The  concert  featured  the  music  of  Sigmund  Romberg, 
Franz  Lehar,  Victor  Herbert,  Rudolf  FrimI,  and  Noel  Coward. 
Maria-Pia  Antonelli  of  the  music  department  accompanied  the 
two  artists. 

Lorraine  Ippolito  di  Gregorio  has  been  soloist  many  times 
with  the  Boston  Pops  Symphony  Orchestra  and  has  also  given 
concerts  at  the  Gardner  Museum,  Boston,  and  at  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Mazeika 
at  one  time  sang  in  professional  Broadway  theatre  with  Tony 
Randall,  Hal  Hoi  brook  and  Kay  Stevens  and  with  the  Boston 
Opera  Company  under  Sarah  Caldwell. 
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SCHOOL  EVENTS 

September  -  November 

September 

2 

Wed. 

Staff  and  Teacher  Trainees  Return 

Orientation  for  the  New  Staff  and  Teacher  Trainees 

North  Building  Auditorium 
STAFF  MEETING  -  North  Building  Auditorium 
STAFF  OPENING  SOCIAL 

7 

Mon. 

Labor  Day  Holiday— Offices  and  Library  Closed 
STUDENTS/CLIENTS  RETURN 

8 

Tues. 

CLASSES  BEGIN 

14 

Mon. 

Student  Council  Investiture — Allen  Chapel 

17 

Thurs. 

Trustees  Meeting 

27 

Sun. 

Twentieth  Running  of  Perkins  Annual  Road  Rally  in  Wakefield 

October 

7 

Wed. 

STAFF  TEA— Staff  Lounge 

12 

Mon. 

COLUMBUS  DAY  HOLIDAY— School,  Offices,  Library  Closed 

16 

Fri. 

Boy  Scout  Camporee 

thru 

18 

Sun. 

Boy  Scout  Camporee 

22 

Thurs. 

Executive  Committee  Meeting 

30 

Fri. 

Co-Ed  Swimming  Meet— Gov.  Morehead  School,  N.C. 

thru 

November 

1 

Sun. 

Co-Ed  Swimming  Meet— Gov.  Morehead  School,  N.C. 

3 

Mon. 

PERKINS  HISTORY  WEEK 

Directors'  Memorial  Program— Dwight  Hall 

CORPORATION  DAY 

Corporation  Luncheon 

Corporation  Meeting 

25 

Wed. 

THANKSGIVING  RECESS  Begins  at  Noon 
School  and  Offices  Close  at  Noon— Library  Closes  at  4:00  p.m. 

26 

Thurs. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY 

27 

Fri. 

Offices  and  Library  Closed 

29 

Sun. 

STUDENTS/CLIENTS  RETURN 

30 

Mon. 

CLASSES  RESUME— Offices  and  Library  Open 
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THE  PERKINS  ENDOWMENT 

THE  Perkins  Program  as  it  has  developed  and  been  maintained  for  our 
one  hundred  and  forty  eight  years  has  relied  upon  a  growing  endow- 
ment at  every  step  along  the  way. 

Endowments  which  are  adequate  to  put  a  program  into  effect  are 
rarely  sufficient  to  keep  it  going.  As  with  every  private  school  and  college 
that  is  keeping  abreast — or  ahead — of  the  times,  Perkins  needs  to  see  its 
endowment  grow.  Through  bequests  and  donations,  and  through  a  few 
government  grants,  we  have  been  able  to  expand  existing  services  and 
add  new  ones  as  needed.  We  are  confident  that  our  friends  will  continue 
to  support  us  in  ever  increasing  amounts. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of  dollars  ($  ),  the 

same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  said  corporation 
under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that 
the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be 
a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  that  certain  tract  of  real  estate  bounded  and 
described  as  follows: 

(Here  describe  the  real  estate  accurately) 

with  full  power  to  sell,  mortgage  and  convey  the  same  free  of  all  trust. 


NOTICE 

The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows: 

JOHN  W.  BRYANT 

Fiduciary  Trust  Co.,  175  Federal  Street,  P.O.  Box  1647 

Boston,  Mass.  02105 
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Perkins  School  For  The  Blind 
Wotertown,  Massachusetts  021 72-9962 


The  LANTERN 


PUBLISHED  THREE  TIMES  A  YEAR  IN  PRINT 
AND  BRAILLE  EDITIONS  BY 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN,  MA  02172-9982 

Founded  1829 

A  private  school  for  blind  and  deaf-blind  girls  and  boys 

A  member  since  1947 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 

"The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  admits  students  of  any  race,  color, 
national  and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  programs,  and 
activities  generally  accorded  or  made  available  to  students  at  the 
school.  It  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  or 
ethnic  origin  in  the  administration  of  its  educational  policies,  admis- 
sions policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  and  athletic  and  other 
school-administered  programs/' 
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On  the  Cover:  Houseparent,  Mark  Haycock  (left),  and  student,  Marc 
Valenti  (13).  Photo  by  Ronald  Trahan. 


Our  sincere  thanks  to  all  of  you  who  contributed  to  our  Children  of  the 
Silent  Night  Appeal,  and  to  those  of  you  who  otherwise  helped  Perkins 
during  the  fiscal  year  1981.  Please  be  assured  that  we  couldn't  exist 
during  these  inflationary  times  without  your  generous  support. 

Charles  C.  Woodcock 
Director 
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EDFTOKIAL 


"Walk  On" 

"Don't  walk  in  front  of  me, 

I  may  not  follow. 
Don 't  walk  behind  me,  I  may  not  lead. 
Walk  beside  me  and  just  be  my  friend." 

—  Camus 

Camus'  perceptive  interpretation  of 
friendship  can  be  tansferred  to  a  teach- 
ing philosphy.  Indeed,  I'd  like  to  think 
that,  at  Perkins,  such  a  philosophy  per- 
meates our  environment  all  the  time. 
I  saw  it  happening  the  first  day  of 
school  this  year  as  I  strolled  the  campus  and  collected  my  thoughts 
for  this  editorial.  I  witnessed  the  usual  greetings  of  friends  who'd 
been  separated  for  six  to  ten  weeks,  and  also  the  small  anxieties 
that  students  new  to  an  environment  usually  have  (and,  I'm  sure, 
the  same  was  true  for  some  new  staff  too). 

Yet,  somehow  the  prevailing  student/staff  scene  was  one  which 
kept  bringing  to  my  mind  the  above  quote  by  Camus  —  people  walk- 
ing beside  one  another,  creating  friendships  and  establishing  the 
framework  for  a  positive  learning  experience. 

Among  the  new  faces  I  observed  around  the  Perkins  campus  were 
those  of  the  new  class  of  teacher  trainees.  This  year  there  are 
trainees  from  Morocco,  India,  Egypt,  and  Yugoslavia,  as  well  as  six 
states. 

And  so,  in  the  International  Year  of  the  Disabled  and  an  interna- 
tional air  at  Perkins,  the  150-year  pulse  is  at  a  high  — teachers  and 
students,  trainees  and  librarians,  secretaries  and  fiscal  overseers, 
Board  members  and  maintenance  crews,  cooks  and  administrators, 
house-parents  and  paraprofessionals,  incorporators  and  plant 
workers  —  all  worlang  side  by  side  to  accomplish  the  tasks  at  hand. 

Throughout  the  areas  of  the  world  in  many  programs  the  same  is 
repeated.  All  with  a  common  goal:  Reduce  the  need  for  dependency 
and  whole  persons  emerge. 

We've  said  goodbye  to  some  friends  and  greeted  new  ones.  This 
edition  of  The  Lantern  is  the  first  under  the  supervision  of  our  new 
Coordinator  of  Publications  and  Public  Relations  —  Ron  Trahan.  If 
there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  appearance  and/or  tone  of  this 
issue,  it  is  because  of  this  staff  change.  Individuals  —  students  and 
staff  —  must  be  able  to  express  themselves  and  be  creative  in  their 
endeavors  if  vitality  is  to  continue. 

Watch  for  accounts  of  new  programs,  reframing  of  others  and  the 
exploration  of  new  ground  as  the  second  half  of  the  second  century 
begins. 

We  hope  you  will  walk  beside  us.       ^  ^^   , 
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Charles  C  Woodcock 
Director 


NEW  FACES 


Wilma  Hull  is  the  new  supervisor  of  our 
Preschool  Program.  Ms.  Hull  has  a  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  special  education  from 
Boston  University  and  has  completed 
course  work  in  an  Ed. D  program  at  Bos- 
ton College.  Certainly  no  stranger  to 
Perkins,  Ms.  Hull's  teaching  background 
includes  experience  working  with  visu- 
ally impaired  children  in  our  Lower 
School  Program.  In  addition,  she  has 
taught  visually  impaired  children  in 
Massachusetts'  Public  Day  School  Pro- 
grams. Moreover,  Ms.  Hull  has  initiated 
preschool  programs  for  visually  impaired  children  in  cooperation 
with  Boston  College  and  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Special 
Education.  She  has  also  been  an  instructor  at  Boston  College  in 
programs  which  prepare  teachers  of  visually  impaired  children. 

Kenneth  Melanson  is  the  new  super- 
visor of  our  Personnel  Department.  Mr. 
Melanson  brings  to  this  position  thirteen 
years  of  personnel  work  experience.  This 
experience  includes  3V2  years  with  two 
manufacturing  companies  and,  most 
recently,  a  9V2-year  association  with 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  and  Symes  hospi- 
tals. Mr.  Melanson  earned  a  bachelor's 
degree  at  Boston  University  and  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  business  administration 
from  Northeastern  University.  He  lives 
in  Burlington,  Massachusetts,  with  his 
wife,  Kerry,  and  their  three  children.  His  primary  hobby  is  running. 

Ronald  Trahan  is  our  new  Coordinator 
of  Public  Relations  and  Publications.  Mr. 
Trahan  is  an  author,  and  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  writing  and  photo- 
graphing for  regional  and  national 
magazines  and  newspapers.  In  addition, 
he  has  taught  English  at  the  high  school 
level.  Mr.  Trahan  earned  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  education  at  Boston  University 
and  a  master's  degree  in  English  Litera- 
ture at  Framingham  State  College.  He 
resides  in  Marlborough,  Massachusetts, 
with  his  wife,  Marcia. 


THAN  YOU  miNK 


The  metamorphosis  began  about  seven  years  ago.  .  . 

In  September,  1974,  Perkins  began  adapting  itself  in  order  to 
implement  a  Massachusetts  special  education  law  —  known  as 
Chapter  766.  Essentially,  the  law  was  an  educational  "Bill  of 
Rights"  which  would  ensure  that  children  —  ages  three  through 
twenty-one  —  obtained  an  education,  training,  and  program  place- 
ment that  was  "right"  for  them.  In  short,  Chapter  766  would 
guarantee  a  chance  for  equal  education  to  every  child,  so  that  child 
could  participate  —  and  progress  —  in  whatever  educational  envir- 
onment best  met  his  or  her  individual  needs. 

However,  the  priority  would  always  be  to  "mainstream"  the  child 
whenever  possible  .  .  .  that  is,  keep  him  or  her  in  a  public  school  set- 
ting. When  such  an  alternative  was  not  viable,  though,  a  day  pro- 
gram or  residential  program  —  such  as  offered  by  Perkins  — would 
be  considered  for  the  child  in  lieu  of  the  public  school  setting. 

Beginning  in  1974,  then,  Perkins,  began  accepting  more  and  more 
students  who  —  because  of  their  special  educational  needs  —  could 
not  participate  and  progress  in  their  local  public  school  programs. 
As  a  result,  Perkins  is  no  longer  primarily  a  long-term  (kindergarten 
through  high  school)  commitment  for  many  of  its  students.  Indeed, 
although  most  students  still  require  intensive  education  and  train- 
ing in  specific  areas  or,  perhaps,  need  small-group  and  individual 
attention,  they  may,  for  example,  only  attend  Perkins  for  a  few 
years  and  then  return  to  their  local  community  schools.  And,  too, 
some  students  come  to  Perkins  only  when  they  reach  high  school 
age,  because  their  local  schools  are  unable  to  provide  the  prevoca- 
tional  training  —  or  training  in  independent  living  skills  — which 
these  students  need. 

The  last  seven  years,  then,  have  seen  significant  changes  occur  in 
the  programs  Pekins  offers  .  .  .  program  changes  made  necessary 
because  of  the  new  type  of  student  seeking  a  Perkins  education.  The 
following  summary  is  intended  to  present  a  brief  overview  of  the 
seven  major  programs  Perkins  now  offers.  In  subsequent  issues  of 
The  Lantern,  however,  these  seven  programs  will  be  explored 
individually,  in  order  to  offer  a  more  comprehensive  perspective  of 
their  scope.  In  addition,  we  shall  explore  an  equally  important  com- 
ponent of  the  Perkins  experience  —  Clinical  Services  —  which  pro- 
vides integrated  services  within  all  seven  programs,  so  that  Perkins 
may  continue  to  meet  the  educational  and  habilitative  needs  of  an 
increasingly  multi-impaired  blind  and  deaf-blind  population. 


Ronald  Trahan 

Coordinator, 

Public  Relations  and  Publications 


Perkins  InsfTuctional  Programs 


COORDINATOR 

Infant  -  Toddler 
(Ages  0-3) 

Lower  School 
(Ages  6-15) 

Adult  Services 
(Ages  18  and  up) 

Pre-School 
(Ages  3-5) 

Deaf/Blind 
(Ages  5-22) 

SECONDARY  SERVICES 

(Ages  15-22) 

Junior/Senior  High 

Special  Programs 

Infont-Toddler  Program 


Sherry  Raynor, 
Program  Supervisor 


"It's  true,"  says  Program  Supervisor, 
Sherry  Raynor,  "that  blind  children  are 
more  similar  —  than  different  —  from 
other  children.  But,  nonetheless,  they  are 
different.  Therefore  it's  important  that 
they  receive  the  right  attention  early  in 
their  lives,  so  they'll  develop  a  framework 
within  which  they  c£ui  interact  with  the 
world  around  them." 

The  Perkins  Infant-Toddler  Program 
was  specifically  developed  to  help  par- 
ents help  their  children  gain  as  much 
experience  and  information  as  possible 
during  the  crucial  learning  period  from 
birth  through  three  years.  The  under- 
standing that  blind  children  must  be  sys- 
tematically taught  what  sighted  children  learn  automatically  is  a 
fundamental  philosophy  of  the  program,  now  in  its  second  year. 

The  program  provides  home-  and  school-based  services  to  twelve 
visually  impaired  infants  and  toddlers.  Teachers  visit  the  children  in 
their  homes  at  least  once  a  week  to  support  the  parents  eis  the  prim- 
ary educators  of  the  children.  In  addition,  parents  and  children  are 
invited  to  Perkins  three  times  a  month  for  instructional  meetings. 

"The  parents'  attitude  toward  their  child's  blindness,"  explains  Ms. 
Raynor,  "plays  a  decisive  role  in  that  child's  life.  The  family  envir- 
onment has  the  potential  to  be  stimulating  —  but,  without  concerned 
guidance  fi*om  the  parents,  it  may  actually  inhibit  the  child's 
development. 

"Our  program  provides  parents  with  the  proper  training  and 
information  to  promote  their  child's  growth.  When  exposed  to  exten- 
sive social  and  educational  intervention  techniques  firom  birth,  visu- 
ally impaired  children  cam  and  do  often  attain  successful  develop- 
mental patterns. 

"If  parents  are  given  information  and  support,  they  can  help  their 
children  learn  to  use  their  other  senses  and  any  vision  they  might 
have,  so  that  they  can  learn  to  move  about  and  behave  Kke  other 
children." 


Preschool  Progrom 


Wilma  Hull, 
Program  Supervisor 


"The  Preschool  Program  does  not  —  can 
not  —  exist  in  isolation,"  insists  Program 
Supervisor,  Wilma  Hull. 

"For  example,  let's  suppose  a  child  is 
three  years  old  and  has  been  enrolled  in 
Perkins'  Infant-Toddler  Program.  Now 
that  the  child  is  ready  to  move  along  in 
his  or  her  educational  development, 
what  should  be  the  next  step  in  that 
child's  educational  life? 

"Would  it  be  best,"  Ms.  Hull  asks,  "for 
him  or  her  to  be  recommended  for  enroll- 
ment in  Perkins'  Preschool  Program?  Or, 
would  it  be  best  for  the  child  to  attend  a 
school  in  his  or  her  own  community?  In 
order  for  me  to  be  an  effective  part  of 
such  a  recommendation  process,  I've  got  to  have  known  that  child 
while  he  or  she  was  being  served  in  the  Perkins  Infant-Toddler  Pro- 
gram. That's  the  only  way  I'll  know  whether  or  not  the  Preschool 
Program  here  would  be  appropriate. 

"And,  too,  there's  the  other  end  of  the  preschooler  spectrum.  As 
the  child  nears  five  or  six,  the  same  process  will  be  necessary  at  that 
time:  is  it  in  the  child's  best  interest  to  continue  at  Perkins?  And  if 
so,  in  which  program  —  Lower  School,  or  Deaf-Blind?  Or  would  it  be 
best  for  the  child  to  continue  with  his  or  her  education  in  his  or  her 
own  community? 

"The  best  way  to  try  to  find  answers  to  these  questions  is  for  all  of 
us  associated  with  these  various  programs  to  keep  in  close  touch 
regarding  our  students  and  their  progress.  We  must  all  know  what 
each  program  has  to  offer,  and  we  must  also  know  about  each  indi- 
vidual child's  abilities.  If  the  Preschool  Program  existed  in  isolation, 
we'd  all  be  operating  in  the  dark  as  far  as  our  children's  educational 
futures  were  concerned." 

Visually  impaired  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  five  are 
eligible  for  admission  into  the  Preschool  Program.  The  children 
attend  school  for  half  a  day,  Monday  through  Friday.  Their  class- 
rooms are  located  in  a  former  residence  house  on  the  Perkins  cam- 
pus. Their  instruction  is  not  only  fi:"om  preschool  teachers,  but  from 
a  variety  of  specialists  and  therapists  from  Perkins'  Clinical 
Services  department. 

"Here  again,"  says  Ms.  Hull,  "working  closely  together  is  vitally 
important  so  that  we're  all  in  agreement  on  the  best  strategies  for 
an  individual  child's  progress." 


Lawrence  Melander, 
Program  Supervisor 


Lower  School  Progrom 

The  Lower  School  provides  a  non-graded 
educational  program  for  students  age  six 
through  fifteen  —  with  instruction  in 
academic,  prevocational,  and  daily  liv- 
ing skills. 

All  Lower  School  teachers  are  skilled, 
of  course,  in  educating  visually  impaiired 
^  ^B^^—  children.  However,  since  the  inception  of 
J  ^       ^  Chapter  766,  teachers  must  also  provide 
^^    A  instruction  to  children  with  additional 
^    '^  impairments  —  such  as  perceptual  dys- 
"^1  function,  mild-to-moderate  hearing  loss, 
Tf  brain  injury,  language  disorder,  and 
^  other  physical  and  emotional  disabilities. 
Because  many  of  the  children  are  mul- 
tiply impaired,  then,  individualized  edu- 
cational programming  is  essential.  Houseparents,  teacher  aides, 
graduate  and  undergraduate  student-teachers,  and  volunteers  help 
ensure  opportunities  for  individualized  education.  "In  addition," 
says  Program  Supervisor,  Lawrence  Melander,  "the  fact  that  our 
classroom  teacher-pupil  ratio  is  four  to  one  makes  individualized 
education  a  reality,  not  just  an  ideal." 

A  majority  of  the  Lower  School's  students  live  on  campus  —  in 
the  Bradlee  and  Anagnos  cottages.  "Which  means,"  explains 
Melander,  "that  we  can  simulate  a  'home'  environment  for  our  stu- 
dents as  much  as  possible.  This  is  important  because,  quite  often, 
the  most  significant  social  gains  by  the  students  are  made  in  the 
cottages  in  which  they  live.  Every  child  is  assigned  chores  or  obliga- 
tions appropriate  to  his  or  her  ability.  They  also  learn  daily  living 
skills  like  personal  hygiene,  bed-making,  table  manners,  social 
amenities,  and  effective  use  of  leisure  time." 

Certainly  none  of  the  Perkins  programs  is  without  its  challenges, 
but  the  Lower  School  has  some  unique  ones.  Consider,  for  example, 
that  when  a  student  first  enrolls  in  the  Lower  School,  it  may  be  the 
first  time  that  he  or  she  has  been  placed  into  a  more  formal  setting 
than  a  nursery  school. 

"They'll  pull  through  though,"  says  Melander,  "because  we've  got 
a  team  of  teachers,  aides,  social  workers,  counselors,  houseparents, 
child-care  workers,  and  therapists  —  all  with  one  thing  in  mind: 
making  a  child's  transition  as  easy  as  possible." 


Deof-Dlind  Program 


Michael  Collins, 
Program  Supervisor 


"All  of  our  students,"  says  Program 
Supervisor,  Michael  Collins,  "have  at 
least  one  thing  in  common:  vision 
impairment  and  auditory  impairment 
which  qualifies  them  as  deaf-blind  by 
federally  defined  eligibility  standards." 
Between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve, 
all  deaf-blind  students  —  most  of  whom 
live  on  campus  —  are  served  in  a  "pri- 
mary level"  program.  "They're  assigned 
a  homeroom  teacher,"  explains  Collins, 
"who's  a  specialist  in  teaching  deaf-blind 
children.  Students  receive  basic  preaca- 
demic,  academic,  and  applied  academic 
instruction  —  including  language  skills, 
early  reading  and  math  skills,  and  early 
cognitive  and  concept  development."  In  addition,  these  five-to- 
twelve-year-olds  are  given  training  in  daily  living  and  social  skills  in 
the  cottages  in  which  they  live. 

At  age  twelve,  the  child  —  according  to  his  or  her  particular 
social,  emotional,  and  academic  development  —  is  then  recom- 
mended for  placement  in  one  of  three  educational  components  from 
ages  thirteen  through  twenty-one. 

"The  first  component,"  explains  Collins,  "is  comprised  of  self- 
contained  classes  which  emphasizes  a  practical,  experiential  curricu- 
lum. The  instruction  is  non-graded  and  more  functional  than 
academic. 

"The  second  component  is  a  more  traditional  academic  curricu- 
lum. In  this  unit,  the  student  proceeds  through  a  graded  curriculum, 
and  the  emphasis  is  more  academic-oriented.  These  students  are 
capable  of  acquiring  academic  knowledge  via  traditional  classroom 
instruction,  but  also  require  some  practice  with  the  functional  appli- 
cation of  this  knowledge. 

"A  third  component  is  known  as  a  'cottage-based'  curriculum. 
The  student  takes  up  residence  in  either  Oliver  or  Keller-Sullivan 
cottages,  and  the  cottage  becomes  his  or  her  primary  'classroom.' 
This  component  is  geared  for  students  who  will  require  supervised 
settings  as  adults.  They  will  also  need  some  degree  of  special  super- 
vision throughout  their  lives,  at  home  and  at  work." 

Regardless  of  which  component  the  thirteen-year-old  enters,  he  or 
she  will  ultimately  obtain  prevocational  training,  and,  if  successful, 
participate  in  vocational  training  programs  off  campus.  "Not  all  the 
students  make  it  to  this  point,"  says  Collins.  "But  that's  our  ultimate 
goal  —  to  prepare  our  deaf-blind  students  to  assume  roles  as  inde- 
pendent adults,  capable  of  securing  a  career  and  living  by  themselves." 


SECONDARY  SERVICES 


Julie  Solomon 
Program  Supervisor 


Junior/Senior  High  Program 

"Many  blind  students,"  says  Program 
Supervisor,  Julie  Solomon,  "can  matricu- 
late for  a  high  school  diploma  in  their 
own  local  public  schools.  One  of  the 
functions  of  my  program,  then,  is  to 
serve  as  a  support  service  to  these 
students. 

"For  example.  Blind  students  who  are 
enrolled  in  a  public  school  might  attend 
the  Perkins  Junior/Senior  High  Pro- 
gram on  either  a  pairt-time  or  a  short- 
term  basis.  They  might  be  doing  quite 
well  in  public  school,  but  may  need  some 
special  help,  say,  in  mobility  training  or 
braille  reading.  For  particular  types  of 
students,  a  pairt-time  or  short-term  asso- 
ciation with  our  program  might  be-all  they  need  to  help  them  to  con- 
tinue functioning  at  a  satisfactory  level  in  their  own  schools." 

Another  function  of  the  Junior/Senior  High  Program  involves 
staff  members  who  travel  to  various  public  schools  in  order  to  serve 
as  on-site  resource  professionals.  "Again,"  says  Ms.  Solomon,  "we 
serve  in  a  support  role  to  the  student's  own  public  school.  Only 
instead  of  his  coming  to  us,  we've  gone  to  him. 

"Meanwhile,  for  those  students  who  cannot  succeed  in  their  own 
public  schools  because  of  their  visual  impairment  and/or  other  spe- 
cial needs,  the  Junior /Senior  High  Program  here  at  Perkins  can 
offer  them  the  structure  and  assistance  —  either  on  a  residential  or  a 
daily  basis  —  that  they  need  in  order  to  achieve  their  high  school 
diploma. 

"But  even  if  a  student  is  enrolled  here  full-time,  the  goal  is  always 
to  get  him  back  into  a  less  restrictive  setting  whenever  appropriate. 
Several  of  our  full-time  students,  for  example,  are  also  taking  from 
one  to  four  courses  in  nearby  high  schools. 

"In  the  final  analysis,"  adds  Ms.  Solomon,  "whether  the  student  is 
at  Perkins  full-time,  part-time,  short-term,  or  participates  in  one  of 
our  public  school  programs  —  what  we're  trying  to  do  is  to  prepare 
that  student  to  assume  a  role  as  an  independent  and  vocationally 
successful  adult .  .  .  one  who  is  a  well-rounded  and  responsible 
citizen." 


SpedQl  Programs 


Cynthia  Essex 
Program  Supervisor 


"The  students  in  our  program," 
explains  Cynthia  Essex,  Program 
Supervisor,  "all  have  additional  impair- 
ments besides  a  partial  or  total  loss  of 
sight. 

"For  example,  some  of  them  are  slow 
learners.  Some  of  them  are  hearing 
impaired  —  but  not  deaf;  or  motorically 
impaired,  language  disordered,  or  learn- 
ing disabled.  Then,  too,  some  of  our  stu- 
dents are  'delayed'  because  they've  been 
educationally  deprived  or  have  great  dif- 
ficulty speaking  and  understanding 
English.  Still  others  are  rehabilitating 
from  some  type  of  head  injury  or  dis- 
order —  for  instance,  a  brain  tumor,  a 
disease,  or  a  trauma  due  to  an  accident. 

"Because  of  their  special  needs  above  and  beyond  compensating 
for  their  visual  impairments,  these  students  require  much  more 
individualized  instruction  and  training,"  says  Ms.  Essex,  "which 
Special  Programs  is  specifically  able  to  give." 

Regardless  of  the  additional  impairments,  though,  Special  Pro- 
grams emphasizes  an  academic  curriculum,  says  Ms.  Essex,  which 
has  practical  applications;  in  addition,  the  acquisition  of  indepen- 
dent living  skills,  the  development  of  social  skills,  and  exploration 
and  training  in  prevocational  activities  are  emphasized,  too. 

Because  the  Junior/Senior  High  Program  and  Special  Programs 
serve  an  identical  age  group  (13-22),  the  two  programs  share  educa- 
tional resources  and  coordinate  their  services,  says  Ms.  Essex,  "to 
increase  the  responsiveness  of  programming  for  all  students  of 
secondary  school  age. 

"Some  Special  Programs  students  are  working  toward  a  Perkins 
high  school  diploma.  Those  who  are  not  will  receive  a  certificate  for 
their  accomplishments. 

"Our  goal  is  to  prepare  all  our  students  for  a  transition  to  a  less 
structured  environment  —  whether  that  be  a  sheltered  or  competi- 
tive work  situation,  and  an  independent  or  supervised  residence.  We 
seek  to  develop  their  skills  and  attitudes  so  as  to  help  them  reach 
their  potential  and  give  them  as  many  options  with  their  lives  as 
possible." 
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Adult  Services 


Martin  Kennedy, 
Program  Supervisor 


"All  of  our  clients,"  expladns  Program 
Supervisor,  Martin  Kennedy,  "aire  eight- 
een and  over.  The  majority  of  them  are 
in  their  twenties.  Besides  being  visually 
impaired,  they  are  otherwise  impaired  — 
many  because  of  brain  damage  as  the 
result  of  an  accident. 

"Basically,  then,  our  program  exists  to 
help  re-train  these  young  adults  in  the 
areas  of  work-readiness,  social  skills, 
and  independent  living  skills." 
^V^  ■'^  A  The  Adult  Services  Program,  says 

m^fc„  Jr  Kennedy,  must  be  highly  flexible  in 

^^^■^^    ^^-      '^       order  to  be  "modified  at  any  time  as  the 

client's  needs  change.  We  provide  train- 
ing in  five  specific  areas,  though. 
"Prevocational  training  consists  of  instruction  in  the  acquisition 
and  refinement  of  general  manual  skills  . .  .  basic  skills,  for  example, 
like  how  to  use  various  machines  and  tools,  and  so  forth.  A  natural 
spinoff  of  this  type  of  training  is  the  second  area  of  instruction  that 
we  offer,  which  is  vocational  in  orientation.  We  help  prepare  our 
clients  for  job  opportunities  in  areas  such  as  food  services  and 
assembly  work." 

A  third  area  of  training  in  the  Adult  Services  Program  involves 
teaching  clients  independent  living  skills.  "For  instance,"  Kennedy 
says,  "we  give  our  clients  instruction  in  apartment  management, 
food  preparation,  money  management,  personal  grooming,  and 
many  other  areas.  Keep  in  mind  that  many  of  our  clients  have  suf- 
fered severe  head  trauma,  which  is  why  they  have  to  be  re-trained  in 
many  areas  of  development  that  they  had  probably  mastered  with- 
out any  problem  prior  to  their  accident." 

A  fourth  area  of  instruction  is  available  in  academics:  specifically, 
instruction  in  communication  skills  and  compensatory  academics. 
Finally,  there  are  specialists  available  to  work  with  clients  in  the 
area  of  motor  development,  since  many  of  the  clients  have  mobility 
difficulty  due  to  their  head  injuries. 

"Our  clients  can  receive  training  from  four  months  up  to  three 
years,"  explains  Kennedy.  "The  majority  of  them  live  on  campus 
because  they're  in  need  of  independent  living  skills  training  in  addi- 
tion to  work-readiness  preparation. 

"We  serve  all  of  them  similarly,  though,  in  that  we  hope  to  pre- 
pare each  client  to  become  a  contributing  member  of  his  or  her 
community  after  he  or  she  leaves  Perkins." 
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FORYCXIR 
INFORMAnON 


BLIND  AIR  TRAVELERS  ...  In  mid 

August  the  FAA  published  rules  allowing 
blind  passengers  to  store  their  canes  by  their 
seats  in  certain  circumstances.  Under  the  new 
rules,  a  cane  can  be  stowed  under  a  series  of 
passenger  seats  if  it  does  not  protrude  into  the 
aisle,  or  between  a  window  seat  and  the  fusel- 
age, as  long  as  it  is  flat  on  the  floor.  In  addition,  other  methods  of 
storage  —  such  as  clips  mounted  on  the  fuselage  —  are  okay  if  spe- 
cifically approved  by  the  FAA.  Stowing  canes  in  overhead  racks 
without  restraining  devices  is  still  forbidden. 


NEW  DIRECTORY  .  . .  The  21st  edition  of  the  Directory  of 
Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  is  now  available 
from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10011.  The  cost  is  $15,  with  a  10%  discount  on  ten  or 
more  copies  going  to  the  same  address.  The  Directory  contains  state- 
by-state  (including  U.S.  territories)  listings  of  both  governmental 
and  voluntary  services  for  blind  persons.  Each  listing  includes  the 
agency's  name,  address,  phone  number,  chief  executive,  and  a 
detailed  description  of  services  offered. 


BLIND  AID  . . .  The  AARP/NRTA's  Pharmacy  Service  has 
started  an  experimental  program  called  "3M  Scotch  Brand  Labeler 
#450  with  Braille  Dial."  It  will  raise  a  transparent  tape  in  Braille 
over  a  standard  prescription  label  so  it  can  be  read  by  a  sightless 
person. 
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PERKINS  PURCHASES  MINI  MARKET 


Pioneer  Market's  new 
manager,  Joyce  Wood  - 
a  graduate  of  Perkins, 
Class  of  1970 

dent  of  Watertown  - 


"Nice  improvements  in  here,"  the 
young  man  said.  He  walked  cautiously 
around  the  perimeter  of  the  m£u*ket's 
interior  —  scrutinizing  .  .  .  studying  . . . 
surveying  —  inspecting  for  even  the 
most  microscopic  of  shortcomings.  After 
a  while,  though,  he  rubbed  a  hand  over 
his  stubbly  chin,  picked  up  a  newspaper, 
and  dropped  it  on  the  counter.  "Yup,"  he 
said,  smiling,  and  digging  down  deeply 
into  his  pocket.  "Nice  improvements 
in  here." 

The  "nice  improvements"  —  the  fresh 
paint  and  well-stocked  shelves,  among 
other  things  —  are  part  of  the  "new" 
Pioneer  Market  at  the  comer  of  North 
Beacon  and  Louise  streets  in  Watertown, 
Massachusetts.  The  market  was  recently 
purchased  by  a  seventy-year-long  resi- 
Perkins. 

"We  bought  the  Pioneer  Market  for  two  reasons,"  explains 
Perkins'  Finance  Director,  James  Kates.  "For  one  thing,  the  fact 
that  we  purchased  it  —  as  opposed  to  an  out-of-town  concern  — 
assures  the  continuation  of  a  convenient  food  market  in  our  neigh- 
borhood. And,  too,  Perkins  will  be  able  to  utilize  the  market  in  con- 
junction with  one  of  its  vocational  training  programs." 

That  program,  explains  Joan  Howard,  Assistant  Supervisor  of 
Vocational  Services  at  Perkins,  will  offer  Perkins  students  "voca- 
tional exploration.  They'll  begin  their  training  at  our  school  store  on 
.campus,"  says  Ms.  Howard.  "Then,  by  transfering  the  skills  they 
learn  there,  the  students  will  be  able  to  assume  work  roles  at  the 
market." 

At  the  moment,  plans  are  to  have  three  Junior/Senior  High  stu- 
dents spend  several  hours  a  week  at  the  market  working  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Pioneer's  manager,  Joyce  Wood  —  herself  a 
graduate  of  Perkins  some  eleven  years  ago. 

"They'll  be  a  great  help  to  me."  insists  Ms.  Wood.  "We're  a  service- 
oriented  business  now  ...  we  aim  to  please.  The  students  will  play 
an  important  part  in  that  function." 

"But  there  are  other  aspects  of  our  service-oriented  function.  For 
example,  we  try  very  hard  to  respond  to  the  community's  needs  in 
terms  of  what  we  stock  on  our  shelves.  If  a  customer  comes  in  here 
looking  for  something  and  he  doesn't  find  it,  we'll  try  to  stock  it  in 
the  future." 
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One  of  the  reasons  Perkins 
purchased  the  Pioneer  Market 
was  to  ensure  the  continuance 
of  a  corner  variety  store  in  the 
neighborhood. 


"We  aim  to  please,"  is  manager  Joyce  Wood's 
policy.  She  and  a  majority  of  her  customers  are 
on  a  first-name  basis. 


"Of  course  it's  not  always  possible  to  do  that.  But  the  point  is,  our 
philosophy  is  to  at  least  investigate  the  possibility.  We're  trying  to 
make  the  Pioneer  Market  as  convenient  a  place  as  possible  for  our 
customers  to  shop." 

"It's  impossible  to  please  everyone,"  says  Ms.  Wood,  "in  terms  of 
what  we  stock  and  the  hours  we're  open.  But  we  will  listen  to  sug- 
gestions. In  fact  we  encourage  them.  If  a  suggestion  turns  out  to  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  majority  of  our  customers,  then  we'll 
implement  it." 

With  that  kind  of  philosophy,  it's  no  wonder  Ms.  Wood  has 
quickly  become  her  own  best  public  relations  tool. 

"I  like  working  with  the  public,"  she  admits.  "I've  made  many 
new  friends  since  I  started  here  last  May.  People  come  in  here  now 
and  they  stay  a  while,  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  talk  about  them- 
selves, their  lives,  I  already  know  many  of  them  by  their  first 
names." 

Nice  improvements,  as  the  young  man  would  say. 

Ronald  Trahan 
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PERKINS,  1971-1977: 


The  Era  of  New  Programs 

Benjamin  F.  Smith  became  Perkins'  sixth  director  in  August, 
1971,  succeeding  Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse.  He  was  the  first  visu- 
gilly  impaired  person  to  head  the  school,  and  the  first  director  to 
complete  the  Perkins  teacher  training  course. 


Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse, 
Perkins  fifth  director 


Benjamin  F.  Smith, 
Perkins  sixth  director 


Mr.  Smith  first  came  to  Perkins  in  1936  as  a  member  of  the 
Harvard  Course  (as  the  teacher  training  program  was  then  known). 
The  following  year  he  joined  the  Perkins  staff  to  teach  physical  edu- 
cation and  a  class  of  slow  learners.  He  was  later  appointed  dean  of 
boys,  principal,  and  assistant  director. 

One  of  the  first  program  changes  made  by  Mr.  Smith  was  the 
establishment  of  a  career  education  program  which  emphasized 
practical  academics,  vocational  exploration  and  training,  and  home 
and  personal  management.  Actual  work  experiences,  both  on  and 
off  the  campus,  provided  students  with  valuable  supplements  to 
their  classroom  work. 

Special  Cottage- Based  Programs 

As  the  population  of  multi-impaired  students  continued  to 
increase,  a  number  of  cottage-based  programs  were  developed  in 
which  students  received  some  of  their  classroom  instruction  in  the 
cottages,  in  conjunction  with  training  in  daily  living  and  social 
skills.  The  first  program  was  established  in  Fisher  Cottage  for  a 
group  of  lower  school  boys  and  girls  who  were  too  old  to  remain  in 
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Work  experiences,  both  on  and 
off  campus,  provided  students 
with  valuable  supplements  to 
their  classroom  experiences. 


lower  school,  but  whose  academic  and 
social  skills  were  insufficient  for  them 
to  compete  in  regular  upper  school 
classes.  Here,  in  addition  to  attending 
classes  in  basic  academic  subjects,  the 
students  received  training  in  food  pur- 
chasing, meal  planning  and  prepara- 
tion, and  other  practical  household 
skills. 

Additional  cottage-based  programs 
were  added  one  year  later,  in  Brooks 
and  Potter  Cottages,  for  multi-impaired 
students.  These  were  followed  by  sim- 
ilar programs  for  deaf-blind  students  in 
Eliot  and  Oliver  Cottages,  where 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  self-help  skills  and 
socialization. 

In  1973,  a  community  residence  training  program  was  established 
in  Bridgman  Cottage  to  equip  a  group  of  multi-impaired  and  deaf- 
blind  adults  for  semi-structured  living  after  leaving  Perkins.  Stu- 
dents in  the  program  received  training  in  such  areas  as  household 
tasks,  meal  preparation,  shopping,  banking,  and  developing  recrea- 
tional skills. 

In  1974,  a  rehabilitation  program 
was  established  for  young  adult 
clients  of  state  agencies  for  the  blind 
—  the  first  full-time  program  for 
adults  to  be  established  at  Perkins. 
The  program,  which  was  financially 
supported  by  rehabilitation  agencies 
throughout  the  New  England  states 
and  New  Jersey,  included  former  resi- 
dential and  public  high  school  stu- 
dents, ranging  in  age  fi*om  18  to  30 
years,  who  were  in  need  of  intensive 
rehabilitation  in  order  to  achieve  inte- 
gration into  their  communities. 

A  second  community  residence 
training  program  was  organized  in 
major  changes  during  Mr.  Smith's  Tompkins  Cottage,  in  conjunction 
administration.  ^th  the  young  adult  rehabilitation 

program,  to  serve  the  needs  of  clients  who  required  training  in  living 
skills.  Clients  who  demonstrated  sufficient  capability  became  eligi- 
ble for  transfer  to  a  program  of  independent  apartment  living  in  the 
Northeast  Cottage. 


The  admission  of  adult  clients 
onto  the  campus  was  one  of  the 
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Ccf-educational  programs  enhanced  and 
developed  students'  socializing  skills. 


Vocational  Training 
Expanded 

During  the  period  1971-1977 
there  was  a  marked  expansion 
in  the  vocational  training  pro- 
gram, with  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  courses.  New  courses 
offered  included  photography, 
small  engine  repair,  wood  and 
metal  industries,  graphics, 
switchboard  operation,  sales- 
manship, retail  management, 
food  service  training,  and  child 
care  training. 

New^  Special  Education 
Legislation 

While  Perkins  was  adapting 
its  program  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  changing  student  popula- 
tion, new  special  education  leg- 
islation, both  federal  and  state, 
was  being  enacted.  The  most 
significant  of  this  legislation 
for  Perkins  was  that  passed  in 
Massachusetts  in  1974  known 
as  Chapter  766,  which  man- 
dated that  each  community 
provide  education  for  every 
child,  regardless  of  his  or  her 
handicap.  Options  for  educa- 
tional placement  of  children  in 
private  schools  such  as  Perkins 
were  to  be  considered  only  after 
all  other  possible  options  were 
explored  in  public  school  set- 
tings. Fortunately  Perkins, 
with  its  variety  of  programs 
geared  for  the  broad  population  of  multi-impaired  students  as  well 
as  for  the  visually  impaired,  was  able  to  provide  a  program  of  edu- 
cational services  not  obtainable  in  most  settings. 

The  period  of  Mr.  Smith's  administration,  with  its  introduction  of 
new  programs  and  courses,  co-educational  living  plans,  and  the 
admission  of  adult  clients  onto  the  campus,  probably  represented 
the  period  of  greatest  change  in  the  history  of  the  school  up  to  that 
time. 

WilHam  T.  Heisler 


Perkins  adapted  its  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  changing  student  population. 
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ON  AND  OF  CAMPUS 


Perkins  Road  Rally  . . .  The  twenty-first  annual  Perkins  Road 
Rally  was  held  on  Sunday,  September  27th,  in  Wakefield,  Massa- 
chusetts. SixteenPerkins  students  participated  in  the  rally,  which 
was  co-sponsored  by  the  Wakefield  Elks  Club  and  the  North  Shore 
Touring  Cair  Club,  Inc.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  rally,  the  students 
attended  an  evening  meal,  at  which  time  awards  were  presented  to 
all  rally  participants  —  with  trophies  presented  to  the  top  six  stu- 
dent navigators.  According  to  road  rally  coordinator,  John  Goss, 
this  was  the  final  running  of  the  annual  Road  Rally  —  "...  at  least 
as  it  has  been  run  in  the  past,"  said  Goss  —  due  to  the  "decline  of 
road  rallying  as  a  recreational  activity." 


Lisa  Aleshire,  18,  demonstrated 
the  use  of  a  'talking  book'  for  a 
WCVB-TV.  Boston,  film  crew. 
The  session  was  taped  in  the 
library  of  the  Lower  School. 


John  Russo,  16 
(extreme  left),  partici- 
pated in  a  panel  dis- 
cussion for  WBZ-TV, 
Boston,  with  disabled 
students  from  other 
schools. 


Perkins  Students  on  TV  . . . 

John  Russo,  16,  of  our  Junior/  Senior 
High  Program,  appeared  on  WBZ-TV, 
Channel  4,  Boston,  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 12th,  on  the  program,  "For 
Kids  Only."  John  was  one  of  four  dis- 
abled students  who  participated  in  a 
panel  discussion  about  the  stereotyp- 
ing of  disabled  persons  in  literature  ... 
Lisa  Aleshire,  18,  and  Michael 
Gaccione,  18,  also  of  our  Junior/ 
Senior  High  Program,  appeared  on 
WCVB-TV,  Channel  5,  Boston,  on 
Monday  evening,  September  28th. 
Lisa  and  Michael  demonstrated  how 
to  use  various  aids  for  the  visually 
impaired  — including  Perkins'  own 
"Videoscope,"  a  portable  closed-circuit 
television  imaging  system  —  during  a 
special  segment  of  the  six  o'clock 
evening  news. 
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David  Crohan  Recital .  .  .  David  Crohan,  a  Perkins  graduate  and 
a  well-known  pianist  throughout  New  England,  performed  a  benefit 
concert  on  Saturday  evening,  September  19th,  at  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity. About  two  dozen  Perkins  students  attended  the  performance, 
which  was  given  to  raise  money  for  the  internationally  known 
Doreen  Grace  Fund  for  Brain  Research  and  Innovative  Brain 
Rehabilitation. 

Visitors  from  Japan  . . .  On  September  18th,  twenty-seven  per- 
sons from  Japan  —  most  of  whom  who  were  disabled  —  visited 
Perkins  as  part  of  a  United  States  tour  of  schools  for  the  disabled,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Japanese  government's  recognition  of  1981  as 
the  "International  Year  of  the  Disabled." 

Perkins  Re-accredited  . . .  The  National  Accreditation  Council 
for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped  has  re- 
accredited  Perkins  once  again.  The  NAC  completed  an  intensive  on- 
site  evaluation  of  Perkins  last  fall,  as  it  does  every  five  years. 
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November 

1 

Sun. 

Co-ed  swim  meet  —  Gov.  Morehead 

2 

Mon. 

Perkins'  History  Week  begins 
Director's  Memorial  Exercises 

11 

Wed. 

Sudbury  Players'  preview  performance 
of^Carosel" 

25 

Wed. 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  at  noon 

30 

Mon. 

School  reopens 
December 

7 

Mon. 

Industrial  Education  Dept.'s 
Christmas  Sale 

9 

Wed. 

Staff  Tea  —  Lower  School 

13 

Sun. 

First  Christmas  Concert 

15 

Tues. 

Second  Christmas  Concert 

17 

Thurs. 

Christmas  Assembly 
Fined  Christmas  Concert 

18 

Fri. 

Christmas  recess  begins  at  5  p.m. 
January 

4 

Mon. 

School  reopens 

13 

Wed. 

Staff  Meeting  —  North  Building  Auditorium 

15 

Fri. 

Martin  Luther  King  Day  Assembly 

29 

Fri. 

thru 

EASB  Wrestling  Tournament 

31 

Sun 
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THE  PERKINS  ENDOW/VIENT 

The  Perkins  Program  as  it  has  developed  and  has  maintained  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  rehed  upon  a  growing 
endowment  at  every  step  along  the  way. 

Endowments  which  are  adequate  to  put  a  program  into  effect  are 
rarely  sufficient  to  keep  it  going.  As  with  every  private  school  and 
college  that  is  keeping  abreast  —  or  ahead  —  of  the  times,  Perkins 
needs  to  see  its  endowment  grow.  Through  bequests  and  donations, 
and  through  a  few  govenment  grants,  we  have  been  able  to  expand 
existing  services  and  add  new  ones  as  needed.  We  are  confident  that 
our  friends  will  continue  to  support  us  in  ever  increasing  amounts. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of 

the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars 

($ ),  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses  and 

purposes  of  said  corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Trus- 
tees; and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my 
executors  for  the  same. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  a 
corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  that  certain  tract  of  real  estate 
bounded  and  described  as  follows: 

(Here  describe  the  real  estate  accurately) 
with  full  power  to  sell,  mortgage  and  convey  the  same  free  of  all  trust. 


NOTICE 

The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows: 

JOHN  W.  BRYANT 
Fiduciary  Trust  Co.,  175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02105 
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"The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  admits  students  of  any  race,  color,  national 
and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  programs,  and  activities  generally 
accorded  or  made  available  to  students  at  the  school.  It  does  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  or  ethnic  origin  in  the  administration  of  its  edu- 
cational policies,  admissions  policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  and 
athletic  and  other  school-administered  programs." 
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When  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe 
opened  the  doors  of  the  first  school  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States,  he 
observed:  "Obstacles  are  things  to 
overcome." 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  later, 
our  educational  programming  still 
reflects  our  first  director's  philosophy. 
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EDITORIAL  ==^=^=^^^= 

Ways  Of  Overcoming  Obstacles 

The  'team'  approach  to  solving  educational 
problems  is  considered  superior  to  some  other 
approaches;  but,  if  factions  exist  and  the  team 
polarizes  into  two  camps  and  a  'tug-of-war'  begins, 
the  'rope'  represents  the  issue  or  the  student/client. 

Clinical  Services  at  Perkins  are  designed  to 
prevent  students  or  clients  from  being  'pulled'  in 
various  directions  by  uncoordinated  forces.  They 
are  further  and,  more  importantly,  designed  to 
include  the  service  recipient  in  the  planning. 
Because  our  concerns  are  for  the  integration  of  all  areas  in  which  those  we 
serve  function,  we  must  design  and  implement  plans  that  meet  the  educational, 
social,  emotional,  biological,  vocational,  and  avocational  needs  and  integrate 
these  needs  if  we  are  to  be  of  any  real  service  to  our  clientele. 

The  old  adage,  "the  left  hand  must  know  what  the  right  hand  is  doing,"  was 
never  more  true.  Progress  along  a  planned  continuum  requires,  first,  the  careful 
lajdng  out  of  a  plan.  Each  person  responsible  for  guiding  someone  along  the 
way  must  be  aware  of  what  techniques  were  used  by  others,  how  successful 
(unsuccessful)  they  were,  and  who  is  responsible  for  the  next  phase  and  how 
attuned  they  are  to  the  plan  and  what  approaches  have  been  productive. 

Clinical  Services  at  Perkins  helps  guide  staff  and  works  with  them  side-by- 
side.  The  older,  more  traditional  approach  of  (emotional)  psychologist  counseling 
in  isolation;  (social)  social  worker  working  in  a  scheduled  and  special  manner; 
(biological)  the  therapist  and  doctor  providing  therapy  without  knowing  the 
other  forces;  (educational)  teacher  madly  teaching;  (vocational)  testing  for  apti- 
tudes; (avocational)  recreation  rigidly  planned  and  assigned  -  has,  at  Perkins, 
melted  away  ...  if  indeed  it  ever  existed. 

Annually,  more  than  100  evaluations  are  scheduled  and  completed.  Refer- 
rals from  all  over  the  United  States  keep  the  evaluation  team  tightly  scheduled. 
This  unit  of  the  Perkins  Program  is  a  "class  act."  Professionalism  is  there.  The 
quality  is  high.  All  referrals  to  Perkins,  admissions  to  Perkins,  referrals  to  other 
programs  and  terminations  from  Perkins,  are  processed  through  this  unit.  They 
are  part  of  the  process  of  overcoming  obstacles  in  the  student's  or  client's  path  of 
progress. 


Charles  C.  Woodcock 
Director 


NEW  FACES 


Robert  Dantona  is  Perkins'  newly  appointed  Coor- 
dinator of  Teacher  Training.  Mr.  Dantona  has  thir- 
teen years  of  experience  in  a  national  leadership 
position  —  managing  and  coordinating  federal  legis- 
lation to  establish  model  centers  and  services  for 
deaf-blind  children.  In  that  role,  he  assisted  state 
education  agencies  in  the  planning  and  use  of 
resources  at  the  state  and  federal  levels,  in  order  to 
impact  on  services  for  deaf-blind  children.  Mr.  Dan- 
tona has  traveled  extensively  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad, 
representing  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  (now  the 
Dept.  of  Education)  as  a  speaker,  panelist,  and  con- 
sultant in  the  education  of  deaf-blind  children.  He  and  his  wife,  Virginia,  and 
their  three  sons  will  reside  on  campus. 

Patricia  A.  Kirk  is  the  new  Regional  Librarian  at 
the  Massachusetts  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind  & 
Physically  Handicapped,  which  is  housed  at  Perkins. 
Ms.  Kirk  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in  history  from 
Whitworth  College  and  a  master's  degree  in  library 
science  from  the  University  of  Washington.  Her 
library  background  includes  experience  working  as  a 
reference  librarian,  children's  librarian,  braille  cata- 
loger,  and  freelance  Librarian.  Ms.  Kirk  has  worked 
in  Regional  Libraries  for  772  years,  serving  as  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  New  Jersey  Regional 
Library  for  the  Blind  &  Handicapped  and  as  the 

Administrator  of  the  Oregon  State  Library  Serivces  for  the  Blind  &  Physically 

Handicapped.  Ms.  Kirk  will  reside  on  campus. 

Ellen  Zemon  is  Perkins'  new  Employment  Man- 
ager. Ms.  Zemon  comes  to  Perkins  with  personnel 
experience  in  both  the  human  services  and  health 
care  fields.  That  experience  included  recruiting  and 
hiring  personnel  for  state  agencies  and  the  Child- 
ren's Hospital  Medical  Center  in  Boston.  Because  she 
is  bilingual,  Ms.  Zemon  was  active  in  Affirmative 
Action  recruiting,  particularly  among  the  Hispanic 
population.  In  addition,  she  has  also  provided  voca- 
tional counseling  to  economically  disadvantaged 
individuals  and  law  offenders,  and  has  managed 
severgd  human  services  agencies  in  Massachusetts. 
Ms.  Zemon  earned  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  at  UCLA  and  an  M.Ed,  in  Rehabili- 
tation Counseling  from  Northeastern  University.  She  and  her  husband,  Stan, 
reside  in  nearby  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 


CLINICAL  SERVICES  AT  PERKINS 


A  Team  Approach 

Anthony  Zuccarello  has  mani- 
fested developmental  delays  almost 
from  the  day  he  was  born.  For  exam- 
ple, he  was  nearly  one  year  old  before 
he  could  sit  up  by  himself;  almost  272 
before  he  could  stand  without  support; 
and  well  into  his  fourth  year  of  life 
before  he  learned  to  walk. 

At  five,  Anthony  began  to  regu- 
larly manifest  excessive  frustration 
with  his  situation  by  crying,  scream- 
ing, and  slapping  his  face.  This  frus- 
tration was  due,  in  large  part,  to  his 
delayed  language  development.  His 
problems  were  exacerbated  when,  a 
year  later,  Anthony  suffered  a  retinal 
detachment,  causing  blindness  in  his 
right  eye.  At  that  point,  according  to 
Anthony's  mother,  the  boy  became 
decidedly  more  self-abusive  —  even 
turning  his  aggression  toward  others. 

A  psychological  and  intellectual 
development  evaluation  at  eight  years 
revealed  that  Anthony  was  extremely 
delayed  (his  social  age  at  that  time 
was  measured  at  under  four  years).  He 
also  had  severely  delayed  language 
development  and  demonstrated  dis- 


Anthony  Zuccarello,  13. 

tractability  and  a  short  attention  span 
as  well  as  other  learning  disabilities. 
Furthermore,  he  had  manifested  other 
anomalies  by  this  time,  most  of  which 
were  congenital  —  short  stature;  a 
highly  arched  palate;  a  lateral  curva- 


Over  the  last  decade,  Perkins  has  admitted 
a  steadily  increasing  number  of  multi-impaired 
blind  and  deaf-blind  students  and  clients.  As  a 
result  Clinical  Services  at  Perkins  evolved  from 
what,  in  1976,  were  the  departments  of  Social 
Services  and  Psychology  and  Guidance  to 
what  is  presently  a  comprehensive  array  of 
specialty  services.  The  functions  of  Clinical 
Services,  as  well  as  the  number  and  diversity  of 
clinical  specialists,  have  since  greatly  expand- 
ed in  order  to  better  meet  the  educational  and 
rehabilitative  needs  of  the  changing  student/ 
client  population. 

Presently,  one  psychologist  and  one  social 
worker  are  assigned  on  a  full-time  basis  to 
each  of  the  seven  Perkins  educational  and 
rehabilitative  programs  (for  an  overview  of  all 
seven  programs,  see  the  "Fall,  1981"  issue  of 
The  Lanternj.  t\Aoreover,  other  Clinical  Services 
staff  —who  represent  a  full  spectrum  of  clinical 
specialists  —  are  assigned  to  the  seven  pro- 
grams on  either  a  full-  or  part-time  basis  — 
"depending, "  says  Clinical  Services  Coordina- 
tor, Dr.  Spencer  A.  Ivloore,  "on  the  needs  of  the 
students  or  clients  in  the  particular  program. " 


For  example,  in  addition  to  a  psychologist  and 
social  worker,  other  clinical  specialists  for  any 
given  program  include  a  speech  and  language 
pathologist,  an  occupational  therapist,  a  physi- 
cal therapist,  an  educational  assessment  spe- 
cialist, an  audiologist,  and  a  behavior  man- 
agement specialist.  Furthermore,  a  Supervisor 
of  Evaluations  oversees  a  comprehensive  eva- 
luation process  for  all  Perkins  programs. 

"The  objective  is  to  provide  each  program 
with  a  combination  of  clinical  specialists, "  Dr. 
t^oore  explains,  "specialists  who  are  available 
daily  to  work  side  by  side  with  teachers  and 
cottage  staff.  It's  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
clinical  services  be  provided  to  children  in  an 
integrated,  visible  fashion.  In  this  way,  children 
receive  optimal  services  while  the  'team' 
members  learn  from  each  other  through 
modeling  and  ongoing  discussions.  Coopera- 
tion and  mutual  support  among  all  staff 
become  the  hallmark  of  a  unique  approach. " 

It's  a  "team"  approach,  then  . . .  but  how, 
exactly,  does  this  concept,  this  approach, 
work?  How  does  it  effect  the  day-to-day  exist- 
ence of  a  student  or  client  at  Perkins? 


ture  of  his  spine  (scoliosis);  and 
myopia  (nearsightedness)  in  his  left 
eye  (he  now  has  vision  in  only  the  left 
quadrant  of  the  left  eye). 

Clearly,  Anthony  ZuccEirello  had 
special  needs.  He  was  cared  for  at 
home  until  age  eight  years  and  three 
months,  at  which  time  his  behavior 
and  blindness  necessitated  placement 
in  the  Boston  Center  for  Blind  Child- 
ren (BCBC).  His  stay  at  BCBC  was 
brief.  A  year  later,  Anthony  was 
admitted  to  the  Lower  School  Program 
at  Perkins. 

Prior  to  being  admitted  to  Perkins, 
Anthony  had  to  undergo  an  extensive 
evaluation  by  Clinical  Services  staff 
"to  determine  whether  we  could  pro- 
vide an  optimal  educational  and  reha- 
bilitative program  for  him,"  explains 
Dr.  Spencer  Moore.  The  evaluation  — 
one  of  a  hundred  such  evaluations 
Clinical  Services  performs  annually  at 
Perkins  —  included  a  review  of 
detailed  diagnostic  information  Dr. 
Moore  had  received  from  the  referral 
agent  (in  this  case,  the  Boston  Center 
for  Blind  Children).  The  information 
included  medical  and  developmental 
histories,  family  history,  up-to-date 


opthgdmological  reports,  and  a  sum- 
mation of  his  current  level  of 
functioning. 

The  decision  to  admit  Anthony  to 
Perkins  was  with  the  understanding 
that  the  nine-year-old  from  nearby 
Belmont,  Massachusetts  would  have 
need  of  the  full  range  of  specialities  the 
Clinical  Services  staff  could  provide. 


It  was  Anthony's  inability  to  communicate 
effectively  that  was  the  major  cause  of 
Anthony's  self -abusive  behavior. 


"We're  going  to  practice  our 
sounds  today,  Anthony."  Debra  Heller 
Maibor's  voice  is  soft,  yet  definite,  the 
kind  of  voice  you  might  expect  a 
speech  and  language  pathologist  to 
have.  There's  a  pause.  Anthony  smiles 
at  Debra  and  nods  his  head 
approvingly. 

"We'll  practice  our  'b'  sounds  first 
today,"  Debra  continues.  "First  of  all  I 
want  you  to  remember  to  swallow  .  . . 
then  take  a  breath  before  you  say  the 
sound."  Debra  places  her  hand  on 
Anthony's.  "What  are  we  going  to  do, 
Anthony?" 


Speecti  and  Language  Pathologist,  Debra  Heller  Maibor,  helps  Anthony  practice  his  sounds. 


Because  Anthony  has  had  a 
communication  problem  since  infancy, 
he  needs  to  see  Debra  several  times 
each  week.  At  least  one  of  these 
weekly  meetings  is  a  one-on-one  learn- 
ing situation. 

"Many  of  our  sessions,"  says 
Debra,  "involve  games,  manipulation 
of  objects  and  toys,  coloring,  picture 
identification,  and  description  games  - 
'language  stimulation  activities,' 
they're  called  —  to  increase  Anthony's 
listening  skills  and  encourage  him  to 
respond  verbally  with  increased  accu- 
racy and  speed." 

Part  of  Anthony's  communication 
difficulties  at  the  outset  were  influ- 
enced by  hearing  problems.  Sherry 
Ducombs,  Perkins'  Audiologist  and 
another  member  of  the  Clinical  Ser- 
vices team,  has  worked  with  Anthony 
from  the  time  he  enrolled  at  Perkins. 
Through  tests  that  she  herself  per- 
formed. Sherry  was  able  to  identify  the 
kinds  of  hearing  difficulties  Anthony 
was  having.  Sherry  subsequently 
made  her  recommendations  to  Per- 
kins' Health  Center  and  an  otolaryn- 
gologist (an  ear,  nose  and  throat  spe- 
cialist) for  the  necessary  medical 
follow-up  for  Anthony. 

During  the  time  Anthony  has 
been  working  with  Debra,  his  vocabu- 
lary has  expanded.  He's  also  learned 
to  follow  auditory  commands  in 
sequence  and  —  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly -  he's  learned  to  interact  to  a 
small  degree  with  his  peers. 

"He'll  ask  questions  now,"  Debra 
explains,  "and  use  words  to  express 
his  feelings  and  needs.  We've  also 
worked  on  decreasing  his  extraneous 
body  movements  when  he  speaks. 
Anthony's  shown  steady  progress  in 
his  ability  to  communicate." 

Indeed,  it  was  Anthony's  inability 
to  communicate  effectively  —  accord- 
ing to  psychologist  and  team  member, 
Jeanne  O'Connor  —  that  was  the 
major  cause  of  Anthony's  self-abusive 
behavior.  "He  had  a  history  of  slap- 
ping his  hand  quite  hard  against  his 


face,"  Jeanne  explains.  "He'd  also  bite 
his  own  hand  and  display  aggressive 
behavior  toward  other  children  . . .  pull 
their  hair  and  so  forth." 

As  a  psychologist  specializing  in 
'behavior  management,'  Jeanne's  role 
on  the  Clinical  Services  team  was  to 
determine  the  cause  or  causes  underly- 
ing Anthony's  misbehavior  and  then 
establish  a  plan  to  "manage"  that 
behavior. 

"Essentially,"  says  Jeanne,  "we 
isolated  four  factors  which  were  con- 
tributing to  Anthony's  problems.  Per- 
haps the  most  significant  was  his 
inability  to  communicate  . . .  particu- 
larly his  inability  to  express  his  needs 
and  to  learn  to  appreciate  acceptable 
ways  of  receiving  attention  from 
adults  and  other  children.  His  self- 
abuse  was  often  a  result  of  sheer 
frustration." 

Since  working  with  his  speech 
and  language  pathologist,  Anthony's 
communication  efforts  have  improved 
significantly  —  "and  so  has  his  behav- 
ior," says  Jeanne. 

"The  whole  key  to  Anthony's  pro- 
gress has  been  consistency  in  terms  of 
dealing  with  him.  My  responsibility  as 
the  psychologist  on  the  team  is  to 
develop  a  behavior  management  stra- 
tegy. But  the  only  way  any  strategy 
can  be  successful  is  if  all  the  other 


members  of  the  team  apply  the  same 
strategy.  One  person  has  got  to  coor- 
dinate the  strategy,  though,  in  order 
that  it  be  consistent  throughout  the 
program." 

To  facilitate  consistency  in  deal- 
ing with  Anthony,  Jeanne  meets  regu- 
larly with  Anthony's  direct  care  staff: 
PrisciQa  Chapin,  his  clsissroom 
teacher;  Chris  Underwood,  the  head 
houseparent  at  Bradlee  Cottage,  where 
Anthony  resides;  and  his  child  care 
worker,  Tricia  Murphy. 

The  direct  care  staff  complete 
"behavior  records"  whenever  Anthony 
exhibits  self-abusive  behavior.  Jeanne 
collects  and  reviews  the  records  once  a 
week.  "I'm  looking  to  see  whether  the 
rate  of  self-abuse  and  aggression  has 
decreased,"  she  explains.  "Then  I'll 
suggest  modifications  to  our  strategy  if 
necessary." 

In  addition  to  direct  care  staff,  the 
ClinicEd  Services  staff  members  on 
Anthony's  team  also  adhere  to 
Jeanne's  behavior  management  pro- 
gram in  dealing  with  Anthony. 
"Again,"  says  Jeanne,  "the  key  is  con- 
sistency. The  only  way  Anthony  will 
get  the  proper  message  is  if  all  of  us 
who  work  with  him  give  him  the  same 
message.  Here  again  we're  talking 
about  teamwork." 

"Absolutely,"  insists  Eileen 
Weekley,  Anthony's  physical  thera- 
pist. "Teamwork  is  essential.  I've 
noticed  a  significant  difference  in 
Anthony's  behavior  and  communica- 
tion efforts  this  year  in  particular.  He's 
becoming  more  and  more  pleased  with 
himself  and  his  efforts." 

Eileen  adds  a  specific  dimension 
to  Anthony's  Clinical  Services  team, 
over  and  above  facilitating  consis- 
tency in  the  behavior  management 
program  and  helping  Anthony  com- 
municate effectively.  Eileen's  knowl- 
edge of  the  integration  of  sensation 
and  muscle  tone,  strength  and  reflexes, 
joint  motion  and  posture,  and  motor 
development  and  respiratory  function 
make  her  essential  to  the  treatment  of 


"When  I  first  met  Anthony, "  says  Eileen  Weeldey,  Physical 
Therapist,  "he  had  no  idea  how  to  even  get  up  off  the 
floor  by  himself " 


students  like  Anthony  —  who,  due  to 
congenital  genetic  abnormalities  and 
sensory  impairment,  have  great  diffi- 
culty moving  their  own  bodies. 

"When  I  first  met  Anthony," 
Eileen  recalls,  "he  had  no  idea  how  to 
even  get  up  off  the  floor  by  himself.  It 
was  as  if  he  was  stuck." 

Certainly  one  reason  for  that  diffi- 
culty was  directly  attributable  to  the 
"Milwaukee"  brace  Anthony  must 
wear  for  all  but  two  hours  every  day. 
The  brace  is  necessary  to  offset  the 
congenital  anomaly,  scoliosis. 

"Nonetheless,"  says  Eileen, 
"because  of  the  brace  Anthony  has  no 
movement  in  his  trunk.  He's  like  a  toy 
soldier.  Consequently  the  muscles  in 
his  trunk  are  quite  weak." 

Eileen's  work  with  Anthony  is 
primarily  geared  toward  an  exercise/ 


play  program  which  will  maximize 
Anthony's  ability  to  move  about  by 
himself.  But  during  the  course  of  her 
physical  therapy  sessions  with  him, 
Eileen  carries  over  work  done  by  other 
members  of  the  Clinical  Services  team. 

"For  example,"  says  Eileen,  "I 
have  to  communicate  with  Anthony. 
I'm  aware  of  his  difficulties  in  articu- 
lating certain  sounds  —  like  'p'  and  'r' 
and  so  forth.  In  my  efforts  to  commun- 
icate with  him,  I  make  sure  to  incorpo- 
rate suggestions  by  Anthony's  speech 
and  language  pathologist  so  that 
there's  consistency  in  the  way  he  has 
to  speak  for  her  and  me." 


"When  I  first  met  Anthony,  he  had  no  idea 
how  to  even  get  up  off  the  floor  by  himself. 
It  was  as  if  he  was  stucl<. " 


While  Eileen  Weekley's  physical 
therapy  is  helping  Anthony  to  restore 
the  use  of  his  muscles,  another  Clinicsd 
Services  teammate  —  occupational 
therapist,  Monica  Grunberg  —  trans- 
lates Anthony's  increasing  ability  to 
move  about  freely  into  activities  that 
are  interesting  and  helpful  to  him. 
Actually,  "occupational"  therapist  is 
somewhat  of  a  misnomer  in  terms  of 
the  actual  services  Monica  provides  for 
Anthony,  or  any  other  student  for  that 
matter.  Indeed,  rather  than  referring 
to  a  person's  employment,  "occupa- 
tion" means  being  occupied  in  mean- 
ingful day-to-day  living  activities.  In 
Anthony's  case,  for  example,  Monica's 
major  responsiilities  involve  coordinat- 
ing activities  that  will  help  to  improve 
his  eye-hand  coordination,  body 
awareness,  sensory-motor  develop- 
ment, information-processing  skills, 
and  problem-solving  abilities.  Monica 
is  also  available  for  consultation  on 
designing  and/or  providing  appropri- 
ate adaptive  devices  for  Anthony's 
self-help  needs.  In  addition,  Monica 
adheres  to  Jeanne  O'Connor's  behav- 
ior management  program,  while  Debra 
Heller  Maibor  is  kept  up-to-date  about 


Anthony's  speech  production,  lan- 
guage development,  and  vocal  control. 
A  fifth  member  of  Anthony's  Clin- 
ical Services  team  is  social  worker 
Shrim  Rajangam.  Shrim  has  been 
working  with  Anthony's  mother  since 
Anthony  came  to  Perkins  some  three 
years  ago. 


Occupational  Therapist,  hAonica  Grunberg. 

"I'm  the  primary  link  between 
Perkins  and  Anthony's  home,"  says 
Shrim,  who  meets  with  Mrs.  Zucca- 
rello  once  a  week.  "Taking  care  of  a 
child  with  Anthony's  many  needs  is 
not  easy.  Many  of  the  sessions  I  have 
with  Mrs.  Zuccarello  relate  to  the  diffi- 
culties Anthony's  family  encounters 
when  he's  at  home.  We  discuss  how  to 
best  cope  with  these  difficulties. 

"Keep  in  mind  that  the  Zuccarel- 
los  have  two  other  children  at  home  to 
care  for  (Laura,  liy2,  and  Guy,  Jr.,  7). 
It  can  be  very  fi:nstrating  to  deal  with 
Anthony  at  times.  Mrs.  Zuccarello  and 
I  discuss  how  her  family  can  best 
integrate  into  their  home  some  of  the 
behavior  management  principles  and 
techniques  we  utilize  here  ...  so  that 
there's  consistency  between  Anthony's 
home  and  his  school." 


Psychologist  Jeanne  O'Connor  working  with  Anthony  at  lunchtime. 


"1  feel  as  though  I,  too,  am  a 
member  of  the  Perkins  team,"  says 
Emily  Zuccarello,  Anthony's  mother. 
"I  believe  strongly  in  the  Perkins  con- 
cept of  consistency  between  home  and 
school.  I  have  to  believe  it,  because  it's 
working  for  Anthony.  I've  seen  tre- 
mendous progress  in  him  since  he's 
been  at  Perkins.  With  his  speech,  for 
one  thing.  Definitely,  there's  been  a  lot 
of  progress  there.  The  way  he  gets 
around  by  himself  too.  Even  the  way 
he  helps  me  when  he's  at  home. 

"Working  with  Perkins  through 
Shrim  (social  worker  Rajangam)  has 
been  good  for  me  personally,  too.  If  I 
miss  a  week  with  her  I  get  anxious.  I 
look  forward  to  our  sessions.  She's 
helped  me  get  through  some  difficult 
times.  After  aU,  look  at  it  from  my 
point  of  view.  Anthony  was  my  first 
child.  I  lost  four  during  pregnancy 
before  he  was  bom.  I  knew  soon  after 
he  w£is  bom  that  he  was  a  handi- 
capped child  . . .  but  it  took  a  long  time 
for  me  to  fully  understand  all  the  ram- 
ifications of  that.  I  mean  at  first, 
Anthony  was  my  baby,  not  a  'handi- 
capped' child. 


"It's  been  a  big  relief  to  be  able  to 
get  answers  and  encouragement  fi"om 
someone  like  Shrim  when  I  need  it." 

In  addition  to  the  counseling  ses- 
sions she's  established  with  Mrs.  Zuc- 
carello, Shrim  has  also  initiated  a 
"sibling  group  experience"  once  a  week 
at  Perkins  for  Anthony  and  his 
brother,  Guy,  and  sister,  Laura.  The 
three  children  meet  with  Anthony's 
classroom  teacher,  Priscilla  Chapin, 
and  Linda  Glenney  (an  intern  in  coun- 
seling from  Northeastern  University 
who  is  supervised  by  Shrim),  while 
Mrs.  Zucarello  and  Shrim  are  in  ses- 
sion together. 


"All  of  us,  together,  have  afforded  Anthony 
the  opportunity  to  develop  to  his  full  potential." 


"Before  the  sibling  group  meet- 
ings," says  Mrs.  Zuccarello,  Laura  had 
had  a  hard  time  accepting  Anthony. 
Now,  she  understands  him.  When  he's 
home  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Laura  pretty 
much  insists  on  taking  care  of  him. 
And  Guy,  Jr.  is  Eilways  trying  to  teach 
him  something. 


"I'd  say  the  sibling  group  exper- 
ience has  helped  all  three  of  my  child- 
ren, actually.  Helped  them  to  under- 
stand —  and  appreciate  —  each  other. 
In  a  very  real  sense  it's  made  Laura 
and  Guy  part  of  the  team  too." 

Anthony's  "team,"  then,  not  only 
consists  of  a  variety  of  Clinical  Ser- 
vices specialists,  but  also  includes 
Anthony's  family;  his  child  care 
worker;  his  houseparents;  his  teacher, 
Priscilla  Chapin;  and  other  direct  care 
staff. 

"More  important  than  the  ses- 
sions of  individual  therapy,"  says 
Lower  School  Program  Supervisor, 
Lawrence  Melander,  "all  Clinical  staff 
members  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
every-day  life  of  the  students.  House- 
parents  and  teachers  are  given  practi- 
cal training  and  the  actual  modeling 
of  techniques  by  the  Clinical  staff  to  a 
point  where  they  become  trained  aides 
in  each  of  the  therapies.  The  fact  the 
Clinical  Services  staff  members  are  so 
much  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  Lower 
School  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  Psychologist  can  be  found  wishing 
children  a  'Good  night,'  the  Speech 
Pathologist  seen  serving  a  meal  or 
sharing  a  free  moment  with  the  child- 
ren, and  the  Social  Worker  supporting 
staff  members  during  lunch  time.  Clin- 
ical Services  staff  members,  then,  are 
also  Lower  School  staff  members  who 
are  as  vital  to  the  growth,  progress, 
and  every  day  success  of  the  entire 
program  as  the  other  key  members  of 
the  Team,  the  education  staff  and  the 
houseparent/aides." 

Perhaps  better  than  anyone  else, 
Priscilla  Chapin  is  the  most  appropri- 
ate person  to  judge  whether  the  "team" 
approach  has  positively  affected 
Anthony  —  since  she  sees  and  works 
with  Anthony  every  school  day 
throughout  the  year  in  her  role  as 
Anthony's  classroom  teacher. 

"Without  support,"  says  Priscilla, 
"I  myself  wouldn't  have  been  able  to 
address  all  of  Anthony's  involved  and 


Anthony's  mother,  Emily  Zuccarello. 

diverse  needs.  His  physical  handicaps 
and  restrictions  are  many.  If  there 
were  not  Clinical  Services  support,  I'd 
feel  overwhelmed.  And  it  would  be  a 
grave  injustice  to  Anthony  too.  I 
simply  couldn't  do  it  alone. 

"For  me,  Clinical  Services  has 
meant  necessary  support.  I  am  not 
solely  responsible  for  Anthony's 
growth.  With  their  expertise  for  his 
specific  needs,  they  have  answers  for 
the  'Why  can't  he  do  this?'  and  'How 
can  I  help  him  progress  to  the  next 
step?'  that  I  wouldn't  have  without  a 
trial-and-error  interim. 

"All  of  us  together,  I  think,  have 
afforded  Anthony  the  opportunity  to 
develop  to  his  full  potential.  With  the 
integration  of  clinical  expertise  into 
every  aspect  of  Anthony's  day,  we've 
provided  Anthony  with  a  sound  basis 
for  total  growth." 

Ronald  Trahan 


"All  of  us,  together, "  says  Priscilla  Chapin,  "have  provided  Anthony  with  a  sound  basis  for  total  growth. "  In  this  photo, 
Holly  Hassett,  an  intern  in  the  Lower  School  H/lusic  Program,  works  with  Anthony. 


WE  NEED  YOUR  HEIP. 


Gymnasium/Pool  Access  Project 

An  increasing  number  of  our  stu- 
dents and  clients  have  —  in  addition 
to  their  blindness  —  physical  and 
motor  impairments.  In  order  for  them 
to  learn  to  become  as  independent  as 
possible,  physical  therapy,  therapeutic 
recreation,  and  motor  development 
training  must  take  place  in  our  gym- 
nasium and  pool  areas.  We  must  reno- 
vate these  Eireas  so  that  they  are 
accessible  to  all  our  students  and 
clients. 

The  renovation  will  involve  the 
installation  of  two  elevators  and  a 
connecting  ramp,  as  well  as  relocation 
and  redesign  of  two  restrooms.  These 
changes  will  not  only  provide  access 
for  all  our  students  and  clients,  but 
will  also  enable  us  to  provide  use  of 
our  facilities  to  other  agencies  which 
serve  the  multi-handicapped. 


Project  Cost   $300,000 

Raised  to  Date 202,000 

Money  To  Be  Raised  ....  $  98,000 

The  Hayden  Foundation  will  give 
us  $40,000  of  the  remaining  $98,000  if 
we  can  raise  the  remaining  $58,000  by 
ourselves. 

Raising  $58,000  by  springtime  will 
require  the  help  of  every  Mend  we 
have.  We  gratefully  appreciate  the 
assistance  from  those  of  you  who  have 
already  contributed.  We  hope  that 
those  of  you  who  have  not  done  so  will 
consider  even  a  smgdl  donation  to  this 
essential  project. 

For  ftirther  information,  please 
caU  or  write  the  Development  Office  at 
Perkins.  (617)924-3434,  X328. 
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NEW!  FROM  HOWE  PRESS 
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It's  portable  . . .  The  Perkins 
Videoscope  comes  complete  with  its 
own  light-weight  carrying  case. 

You  can  use  the  Perkins  Videoscope 
with  your  own  home  TV,  or  with  a 
video  monitor  available  from  Howe 
Press. 

The  Perkins  Videoscope 

A  portable  low-vision  aid  for 

the  visually  impaired. 

Use  it  at  home,  school  or  work. 

For  further  information: 

Howe  Press 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 

Watertown,  MA  02172-9982 

(617)924-3434 


ANNOUNCING 


An  IntemotionQl  Symposium 

on  the  Post,  Present  and  Future  Roles 

of  Residential  Schools  for  the  Blind: 

'Visions  of  the  Future" 

at  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 

June  20-23,  1982 


If  YOU  are  a  teacher,  psycholo- 
gist, social  worker,  rehabilitation 
counselor,  or  parent  interested  in 
the  education  of  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons  ... 

The  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  invites  you  to  help  celebrate  its 
Sesquicentennial  Anniversary  by 
participating  in  An  International 
Symposium  On  The  Past,  Present, 
and  Future  Roles  of  Residential 
Schools  for  the  Blind,  to  be  held  on 
the  Perkins  campus  beginning  Sun- 
day, June  20, 1982  and  continuing 
through  Wednesday,  June  23, 1982. 
This  symposium  will  bring  together 
people  from  various  disciplines  who 
are  concerned  with  the  development 
and  education  of  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons  served  in  residen- 
tial schools  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  world. 


Enrollment  for  the  Symposium 
is  limited  to  300  registrants.  Regis- 
trations will  be  accepted  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis. 


For  further  information, 
please  contact: 

Charles  C.  Woodcock,  Director 
(617)924-3434 


Jliiiiiil 


I 


=  = 


Perkins  \ 
Schcx)! ' 
fortheBlind 

Watertown,  MA  02172-9982 
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ON  AND  OFF  CAMPUS 


Bozica  Veljacic  is  a  teacher  trainee 
at  Perkins.  She  worked  for  eight  years 
in  her  hometown  of  Zagreb,  Yugosla- 
via as  an  educator  of  mentally 
retarded  and  multi-handicapped  child- 
ren. In  her  most  recent  position,  she 
coordinated  the  professional  pro- 
gramming for  staff  at  a  government- 
sponsored  rehabilitation  program  in 
Zagreb.  When  she  returns  home  in 
June,  she  will  be  the  first  formally 
trEiined  deaf-blind  educator  in  Yugos- 
lavia. 

Vjeko  Mr  sic  is  also  a  teacher  trainee 
at  Perkins,  and  also  happens  to  be 
fi:"om  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia.  Vjeko 
worked  for  seven  years  in  Zagreb  as  a 
teacher  of  deaf  and  blind  children  with 
speech  disorders.  His  most  recent  posi- 
tion involved  working  for  a  museum 
as  liaison  between  the  museum  and 
the  deaf-blind  population  of  Yugosla- 
via. When  he  returns  to  Zagreb  in 
August,  Vjeko  will  be  the  first  formally 
trained  mobility  instructor  in  Yugos- 
lavia. 

Celtic  Star  Visits  Perkins  . . .  M.L. 
Carr  (right)  of  the  World  Champion 
Boston  Celtics  watches  Brenda  Eliott 
of  the  Lower  School  Program  demon- 
strate her  expertise  with  a  basketball. 
M.L.  visited  Perkins  to  interview  stu- 
dents for  a  TV  program  he  does  ("Ask 
M.L.")  in  cooperation  with  WBZ-TV, 
Channel  4,  Boston  and  that  station's 
Sports  Director,  Bob  Lobel.  WBZ-TV 
ran  two  five-minute  broadcasts  of 
M.L.'s  Perkins  visit  during  the  week  of 
October  2, 1981. 

Perkins  Helps  Local  Recycling 
Efforts  . . .  Perkins  students  helped 
local  Watertown  offic£ils  kick  off  the 
opening  of  their  recycling  center  last 
fall  by  participating  in  their  Grand 
Opening  Celebration.  The  celebration 
included  clowns,  a  magician,  recycling 
games  for  children,  mime,  puppetry,  a 
disc  jockey,  and  face  painting.  The 
celebration  was  videptaped  by  WBZ- 
TV,  Channel  4,  Boston  and  broadcast 
during  the  October  15, 1981  segment  of 
^^     their  "Evening  Magazine"  program. 


Opera  To  Go In  October,  "Young 

Audiences  of  Massachusetts"  —  a 
Boston-based  company  which  brings 
live,  professional  performances  to 
school  children  —  entertsdned  and 
educated  sin  enthusiastic  audience  at 
Perkins.  Their  production,  "Opera  To 
Go,"  involved  four  professional  singers 
and  an  accompanist.  In  the  photo  at 
right,  Suzy  Kuzma  of  "Young  Audien- 
ces" shares  a  laugh  with  students  (left 
to  right)  Lisa  Aleshire,  Ed  RemoUna, 
James  Coty,  and  Linda  McFarlane. 
The  performance  was  arranged  by 
Perkins  music  teacher  and  opera  affi- 
cionado,  Maria-Pia  AntonelH. 

A  Day  At  The  Circus  ...  In  late 
October,  50  students  from  the  Deaf- 
Blind  and  Lower  School  programs  at 
Perkins  were  the  guests  of  WNAC-TV, 
Channel  7,  Boston,  at  a  matinee  per- 
formance of  the  110th  edition  of  the 
RingUng  Brothers  Bamum  &  Bailey 
Circus.  Channel  7  TV  personalities  not 
only  mingled  with  the  students  during 
the  performance,  but  —  via  special 
headphones  supplied  by  the  Telephone 
Pioneers  of  America  —  were  also  able 
to  provide  a  running  commentary  to 
the  students  as  the  circus  was  being 
performed.  Shown  here  are  deaf-bHnd 
students  Glen  Lavalee,  10  (left)  and 
John  Pappalardo,  9. 

Anagnos  Honored  . . .  The  Direc- 
tor's Memorial  Exercises  were  held  on 
November  2, 1981.  This  annual  pro- 
gram honors  the  memory  and  accomp- 
lishments of  Perkins'  second  director, 
Michael  Anagnos,  who  founded  the 
world's  first  kindergarten  for  blind 
children.  In  the  photo  at  right,  Marisa 
Gilpin,  7,  and  Glen  Lavallee,  10,  of  the 
Lower  School  Program  at  Perkins  lead 
a  processional  of  students  toward  the 
bust  of  Michael  Anagnos. 
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Perkins  Exhibits Perkins  exhi- 
bited at  two  special  conferences  last 
faU.  The  first  was  the  "Facts  for  All" 
exposition  at  Boston  University  on 
October  1, 1981.  The  expo  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Mayor  of  Boston's  Com- 
mission on  the  Disabled  and  Boston 
University,  in  conjunction  with  BU's 
recognition  of  1981  £is  the  Interna- 
tional Year  of  the  Disabled.  Perkins 
also  exhibited  at  the  Helen  Keller 
Symposium  in  mid-October.  The  sym- 
posium, held  in  New  York  City,  was 
organized  to  help  enhance  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  blind  and  low 
vision  persons  and  was  sponsored  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 


Free  Theater  . . .  For  the  tenth  con- 
secutive year,  more  than  100  Perkins 
students  and  staff  were  the  guests  of 
the  Sudbury  (Mass.)  Players,  at  a  final 
dress  rehearsal  performance  of  that 
theatrical  group's  annual  f£dl  produc- 
tion. This  year  the  Sudbury  Players 
performed  the  musical,  "Carousel." 
The  highlight  of  the  evening  occurred 
when  performers  —  still  in  costume  — 
mingled  with  the  students  and  dis- 
cussed their  roles  in  the  performance. 
Pgirticipating  in  the  performance  —  as 
well  as  orgEmizing  the  evening  for 
Perkins  —  was  John  Goss,  Supervisor 
of  Volunteers  at  Perkins. 


CHRISTMAS  CONCERTS.  . .  The  combined  choruses  from  the  Upper  and  Lower  schools  performed  their  annual 
Christmas  concerts  on  December  13,  15,  and  17,  before  capacity  crowds  each  evening.  In  this  photo,  Judith  Bevans 
directs  the  Lower  School  Chorus  In  the  singing  of  a  traditional  carol. 
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PERKINS'  INFANT-TODDl£R  PROGRAM 


"Blind  children  are  more  like  than  different 
from  other  children.  But,  nonetheless,  they  still 
are  different.  Therefore  it's  important  that  they 
receive  the  right  attention  . . .  early. " 
Sherry  Raynor 


The  Perkins  Infant-Toddler  Pro- 
gram helps  parents  help  their  children 
gain  as  much  experience  and  informa- 
tion as  possible  during  the  crucial 
learning  period  from  birth  through 
three  years.  The  understanding  that 
blind  children  must  be  systematically 
taught  what  sighted  children  learn 
automatically  is  a  fundamental  philo- 
sophy of  the  program,  now  in  its 
second  year. 

The  program  provides  home-  and 
school-based  services  to  twelve  visu- 
ally impaired  infants  and  toddlers. 
Teachers  visit  the  children  in  their 
homes  at  least  once  a  week  to  support 
the  parents  as  the  primary  educators 
of  their  children.  In  addition,  parents 
and  children  are  invited  to  Perkins 
three  times  each  month  for  instruc- 
tional meetings. 
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"Parental  involvement  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  our  program,"  insists 
Program  Supervisor,  Sherry  Raynor. 
"Parents'  attitudes  toward  blindness 
and  its  effects  on  their  children  play  a 
decisive  role  in  their  children's  lives.  A 
blind  child's  home  has  the  potential  to 
be  stimulating,  and  with  proper  gui- 
dance from  the  parents,  the  home  of  a 
blind  child  can  become  an  exciting 
learning  environment. 

"Our  program  provides  parents 
with  the  proper  training  and  informa- 
tion to  promote  their  child's  growth. 
When  exposed  to  appropriate  social 
and  educational  intervention  tech- 
niques from  birth,  visually  impaired 
children  can  and  do  often  attain  suc- 
cessful developmental  patterns. 

"If  parents  are  given  information 
and  support,  they  can  help  their  child- 
ren learn  to  use  their  other  senses  and 
any  vision  they  might  have,  so  that 
they  can  learn  to  move  about  and 
behave  as  other  children  do." 


Parents  are  invited  to  the  Infant- 
Toddler  Program  Center  at  Perkins  — 
with  their  children  —  three  times  each 
month.  The  Center's  home-like  envir- 
onment is  particularly  conducive  to  the 
teaching  of  a  'life  -learning'  curricu- 
lum. At  the  Center,  the  children  are 
engaged  in  activities  with  their 
teachers  while  their  parents  attend  a 
planned  meeting  led  by  the  program's 
social  worker.  Additional  support  ser- 
vices in  the  areas  of  audiology,  speech 
and  language,  and  physical  therapy 
are  eJso  available  to  assist  the 
teachers,  parents,  and  children.  Infor- 
mation is  exchanged  and  toys  and 
books  are  available  from  the  Infant- 
Toddler's  resource  library. 

The  understanding  that  blind  children  must 
be  systematically  taught  what  sighted  children 
learn  automatically  is  a  fundamental  philo- 
sophy of  the  program. 

Until  a  decade  ago,  it  was  gener- 
ally believed  that  the  blindisms  and 
unusual  behavior  of  congenitally  blind 
persons  were  simply  something  that 
came  with  blindness  and  had  to  be 
accepted  as  such.  It  was  often 
assumed  that  a  child,  blind  from  birth, 
would  be  unable  to  attain  normal 
ambulation  or  motor  patterns  and 
would  have  developmental  lags  in 
other  areas  as  well. 

However,  reports  from  blind- 
infant  intervention  programs  around 
the  country  in  the  early  '70s  were  indi- 
cating with  striking  regularity  that 
such  behaviors  were  not  necessarily 
expected  outcomes  of  early  blindness. 
To  the  contrary,  the  reports  said,  when 
exposed  to  extensive  physical  and  edu- 
cational intervention  techniques  from 
birth,  visually  impaired  children  were 
often  attaining  normal  motor  and 
behavioral  patterns.  Indeed,  many 
maladaptive  patterns  —  such  as  rock- 
ing, balance,  and  gait  abnormalities  — 
were  appearing  with  less  frequency  in 
those  blind  children  who  participated 
in  early  intervention  programs. 


Such  programs  had  been  advo- 
cated by  experts  for  150  years.  The 
idea,  then,  wasn't  new.  The  problem  — 
in  Mgissachusetts,  for  example  —  was 
that  mandatory  special  education  for 
preschoolers  with  special  needs  pro- 
vided for  the  3-to-5-year-olds  . . .  but  no 
comprehensive  program  existed  for  the 
visually  handicapped  population  from 
birth  through  three  years. 

In  New  England  the  problem 
was  solved  in  September,  1980,  when 
Perkins  received  a  grant  from  the  fed- 
eral government  to  initiate  a  Model 
Demonstration  Project  for  "the  deliv- 
ery of  services  to  early  childhood  in  the 
area  of  special  education."  Model 
Demonstration  Projects  are  funded  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  three 
years.  One  of  the  expected  outcomes  of 
the  Perkins  Infant-Toddler  Program 
will  be  the  development  of  a  package 
of  materials  which,  in  conjunction 
with  training  or  in-service  consulta- 
tion, will  enable  other  persons  and 
schools  and  agencies  across  the  world 
to  establish  similar  programs  based  on 
the  Perkins  model. 
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"...  Blindness,  absence  of  visual  perception, 
may  have  negative  impact  on  the  entire  physical 
and  intellectual  growth  of  a  child .  .  . 

If,  however,  the  negative  effects  of  blindness 
can  be  eliminated  or  mitigated  by  blindness- 
oriented  teaching  as  early  as  in  the  first  years  of 
life,  these  children  will  enter  school  with  best 
possible  fitness. " 

from  Early  Education  Of  Young  Blind  Children 


The  home  is  a  child's  first  learn- 
ing environment.  Before  moving  on  to 
the  classroom,  a  child  must  first  leam 
to  become  competent  in  and  with  that 
environment.  'Life-learnings'  are  those 
experiences  that  develop  from  a  firm 
reality  base  —  that  is,  they  focus  on 
the  skills  a  child  needs  to  interface  at 
home. 


Because  of  the  Infant-Toddler 
Center's  similarity  to  the  home,  the 
life-learning  skills  which  are  taught  or 
reinforced  in  the  center-based  group 
sessions  three  times  monthly  are  eas- 
ily continued  by  the  parents  at  home. 

"That  way,"  says  Sherry  Raynor, 
"the  child  will  be  helped  to  generalize 
from  one  situation  to  another.  Skills 
learned  at  home  and  at  the  Center  will 
help  the  child  participate  more  fully  in 
family  life  and  interact  appropriately 
with  siblings  and  peers.  Then,  as  the 
child  moves  on  to  a  public  school  set- 
ting, we  believe  that  the  early  inter- 
vention will  give  him  or  her  the  inde- 
pendence and  self-confidence  needed  to 
succeed  in  the  world." 

Ronald  Trahan 
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THE  PERKINS  ENDOWMENT 

The  Perkins  Program  as  it  has  developed  and  has  maintained  for  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  relied  upon  a  growing  endowment  at 
every  step  along  the  way. 

Endowments  which  are  adequate  to  put  a  program  into  effect  are  rarely  suf- 
ficient to  keep  it  going.  As  with  every  private  school  and  college  that  is  keep- 
ing abreast  —  or  ahead  —  of  the  times,  Perkins  needs  to  see  its  endowment 
grow.  Through  bequests  and  donations,  and  through  a  few  government 
grants,  we  l^ave  been  able  to  expand  existing  services  and  add  new  ones  as 
needed.  We  are  confident  that  our  friends  will  continue  to  support  us  in  ever 
increasing  amounts. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  a 
corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 

of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars  ($ ), 

the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  said  corporation 
under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the 
receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  a  suffi- 
cient dischsirge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  a  corpora- 
tion duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  that  certain  tract  of  real  estate  bounded  and  described 
as  follows: 

(Here  describe  the  real  estate  accurately) 
with  full  power  to  sell,  mortgage  and  convey  the  same  free  of  all  trust. 


NOTICE 

The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows: 

JOHN  W.  BRYANT 

Fiduciary  Trust  Co.,  175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02105 
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Perkins  School  For  The  Blind 
Wotertown,  Mossochusetts 


The  LANTERN 


PUBLISHED  THREE  TIMES  A  YEAR  IN  PRINT 
AND  BRAILLE  EDITIONS  BY 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN,  MA  02172-9982 

Founded  1829 

A  private  school  for  blind  and  deaf-blind  girls  and  boys 

A  member  since  1947 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 

"The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  admits  students  of  any  race,  color,  national 
and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  programs,  and  activities  generally 
accorded  or  made  available  to  students  at  the  school.  It  does  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  or  ethnic  origin  in  the  administration  of  its  edu- 
cational policies,  admissions  policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  and 
athletic  and  other  school-administered  programs." 
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"An  instititution 

is 

the  lengthened  shadow 

of  one  man." 

—  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
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EDITORIAL 


Friendship  and  Devotion 

(Editor's  note:  This  brief  editorial  is  a  tribute 
to  Wilma  Hull.  Her  work  at  Perkins  is  des- 
cribed elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Perkins  lost  a 
friend  and  a  true  professional  .  .  .  Wilma  Hull 
died  on  Wednesday,  March  31,  1982.) 


There  are  three  things  that  last 
forever  —  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  — 
and  the  greatest  of  these  is  Love  ...  so 
says  the  last  verse  of  Chapter  13  of 
First  Corinthians. 

When  I'm  asked  what  qualities  I 
look  for  in  a  teacher,  perhaps  the 
capacity  for  Love  is  the  best  answer  I 
can  give  — 

The  ability  to  love 
The  giving  away  of  love 
So  that  it  returns. 
And  a  love  of  the  tasks 
That  stand  before  one 
Undone. 

Hope  — 

An  assumption  that  it  can 

Be  done  .  . . 

That  it  will  profit  others  . . . 

That  the  meaning  of 

A  lesson  will  be  transferred/ 

Translated  to,  and  for,  others. 

Faith  — 

In  all  that  surrounds 

One. 

That  the  ground  of  our  being 

Is  firm,  not  built  on  sand 

But  rock  . . . 

Faith  in  one's  fiiends 

And  hope  for  their  aspirations. 


JB||^^^^-- 

In  teaching  young  children  —  or, 
young  blind  children  —  or,  young, 
blind,  and  multi-impaired  children  — 
or,  young  teachers  —  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Love  are  key  curriculum  ingredients. 

Let  us  always  remember  that  to 
teach,  one  must  be  a  friend.  To  teach, 
one  must  radiate  Life.  To  teach,  there 
must  always  be  an  unmeasurable 
amount  of  Faith  and  Devotion  .  . . 

There  must  always  be  Wilmas. 

Charles  C.  Woodcock 
Director 


ANNOUNCING 


An  Infemotionol  Symposium 

on  the  Post  Present,  and  Future  Roles 

of  Residential  Schools  for  the  Blind: 

"Visions  of  the  Future" 

at  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  Watertown,  Massachusetts 
June  20-23,  1982 


If  YOU  are  a  teacher  psychologist, 
social  worker,  rehabilitation  counselor, 
or  parent  interested  in  the  education  of 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons  .  .  . 

The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
invites  you  to  help  celebrate  its  Sesqui- 
centennial  Anniversary  by  participating 
in  An  International  Symposium  On  The 
Past,  Present,  and  Future  Roles  of  Resi- 
dential Schools  for  the  Blind,  to  be  held 
on  the  Perkins  campus  beginning  Sun- 
day, June  20, 1982  and  continuing 
through  Wednesday,  June  23, 1982. 
This  symposium  will  bring  together 


people  from  various  disciplines  who  are 
concerned  with  the  development  and 
education  of  blind  and  visually  impaired 
persons  served  in  residential  schools  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  world. 

Enrollment  for  the  Symposium  is 
limited  to  300  registrants.  Registrations 
will  be  accepted  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis. 

For  further  information,  please 
contact: 

Charles  C.  Woodcock,  Director 
(617)924-3434 


Help  Us  Celebrate! 
Our  iSOfh  Birthday! 


On  Tuesday  evening,  June  22, 
Perkins  will  host  a  major  music 
extravaganza  in  conjunction  with  our 
150th  anniversary  and  our  hosting  of  the 
international  symposium,  "Visions  of  the 
Future."  For  further  information  about 
this  very  special  event  please  write  or 
call:  Symposium  Coordinator,  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind,  175  No.  Beacon 
Street,  Watertown,  MA  02172-9982 
Tel.  (617)924-3434,  X203. 


Perkins 
School 
fortheBlind 


THE  PRESCHOOL  PROGRAM  AT  PERKINS 


^m    ^^^^m  For  the  most  part,  all  children  possess  the  same 

^m      ^S^;  physical,  social,  and  psychological  needs.  Crucial  to 

^m      ^^^^  the  satisfaction  of  those  needs  is  their  ability  to 

^m      ^^^P  garner  stimulation  and  information  from  their  envi- 

^1      ^^^^  ronment.  If,  however,  a  child's  vision  is  impaired,  the 

primary  conduit  for  information  processing  is  signif- 
icantly limited. 

A  visual  impairment,  though,  need  not  retard  the  development  of  a  child.  The 
fact  is  that  a  visually  impaired  child's  potential  varies  just  as  it  does  for  a  sighted 
child,  and  ranges  from  the  intellectually  gifted  to  the  slow  learner  —  but,  provision 
must  be  made  for  the  visually  impaired  child  to  obtain  the  type  of  education  that 
best  meets  his  or  her  ability. 


Editor's  note: 

Death  is  always  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances a  tragedy  —  for  if  it  is 
not,  then  it  means  that  life  itself  has 
become  one.  It  is  with  the  deepest 
regret,  then,  that  we  inform  you  of 
the  recent  passing  of  Wilma  Hull, 
whose  philosophies  and  insights 
form  tfie  basis  of  the  following 
article. 

Like  all  children,  visually 
impaired  children  enrolled  in  the 
Perkins  Preschool  Program  are  indi- 
viduals . . .  which  means  that  their 
vision,  too,  varies  greatly  among  them 

—  ranging  from  degrees  of  low  vision 
to  total  blindness.  Those  children  with 
limited  vision,  for  example,  may  "see" 
only  shadows  or  parts  of  objects  and 
situations.  Or,  objects  may  be  blurred, 
fuzzy,  or  distorted. 

"Some  of  our  preschoolers," 
explains  Program  Supervisor,  Wilma 
Hull,  "lack  peripheral  vision.  They 
can't  see  what's  on  either  side  of  them 
without  turning  their  head.  Then  we 
have  other  children  who  have  clear 
peripheral  vision  but  poor  centrsil 
vision,  so  that  they  see  best  out  of  the 
'corners'  of  their  eyes.  The  point  is  that 

—  depending  on  these  and  other  fac- 
tors —  every  visually  impaired  child 
learns  a  little  bit  differently." 


Technically,  children  are  "visually 
impaired"  if  their  ability  to  see,  even 
after  the  best  medical  treatment  (i.e., 
eye  glasses,  other  optical  aids,  and/or 
surgery),  limits  their  ability  to  learn 
through  the  visual  channel  such  that 
they  require  special  materials,  equip- 
ment, and  teaching  techniques  in 
order  to  learn  in  the  classroom. 

"Most  of  our  preschoolers  have  some 
residual  (remaining)  vision,"  explains 
Wilma.  "One  of  our  most  important 
tasks  is  to  encourage  these  children  to 
use  that  vision  regardless  of  how 
slight  it  might  be.  The  fact  is  that  the 
eyes,  especially  in  early  childhood, 
benefit  from  use." 

There  are  other  reasons,  of  course, 
why  parents  send  their  visually 
impaired  children  to  Perkins'  Preschool 
Program,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
the  children  will  be  encouraged  to  use 
any  residual  vision. 

"A  preschool  program  can  be  a 
positive  social  experience  for  a  visually 
impaired  child,  particularly  if  the  child 
hasn't  any  brothers  or  sisters," 
explains  Wilma. 

"A  child  with  vision  loss,  you  see, 
is  often  delayed  in  social  experience.  In 
fact  that  sometimes  is  the  primary 
'impairment'  rather  than  his  limited 
vision  or  loss  of  sight.  Because  usually 
a  preschool  program  is  the  first  expe- 


rience  for  the  child  away  from  his 
home.  And  more  often  than  not,  it's 
the  first  time  the  child  has  ever  been 
expected  to  play  and  interact  with 
other  children  his  age." 

Why  should  that  be? 

For  one  thing,  the  child  who  can- 
not see  may  not  be  attracted  to  a  toy  or 
activity  with  which  a  sighted  child  is 
involved.  Therefore,  the  blind  child 
may  not  be  tempted  to  join  his  counter- 
part in  play.  Indeed,  often  the  blind 
child  will  only  play  once  objects  are 
literally  placed  in  his  hands. . . 


"He  has  to  be  taught  how  to  play," 
insists  Wilma.  "Playing's  so  natural  to 
most  children  that  it's  difficult  to  real- 
ize that  it  has  to  be  taught  to  sightless 
children.  That's  one  reason  why  it's 
important  for  parents  to  provide  their 
visually  impaired  children  with  a  pre- 
school setting,  where  they'll  be 
encouraged  to  interact  with  other 
children. 

"Without  such  preparation,  the 
child  with  a  visual  impairment  might 
experience  feelings  of  failure  that  could 
have  been  prevented.  One  of  our  major 
goals  is  to  enable  our  children  to  be  as 


independent  as  possible,  at  as  early  an 
age  as  possible.  Self  esteem  is  the  nat- 
ural by-product  for  the  five-year-old 
who  doesn't  have  to  ask  for  help  to  zip 
up  his  jacket  or  dry  his  hands.  The 
need  for  help  in  those  kinds  of  every- 
day skills  handicaps  the  blind  child 
more  than  lack  of  sight. 

"But  his  inability  to  perform  every- 
day tasks  isn't  necessarily  because  of 
his  visual  impairment .  .  .  but  because 
he  hasn't  been  instructed  in  these 
areas.  And  if  he  doesn't  possess  the 
necessary  skills  to  fend  for  himself 
because  he  simply  hasn't  been  taught 
them,  how  can  he  be  expected  to  form 
a  positive  concept  of  self?" 

Perkins  Preschool  activities,  then, 
help  the  visually  impaired  child  to 
master  the  self-help  skills  necessary  to 
foster  a  positive  self  image. 


"For  some  of  our  preschoolers," 
says  Wilma,  "it's  the  first  time  in  their 
young  lives  that  they're  expected  to  do 
very  much  for  themselves.  Parents  of 
visually  impaired  children  are  very 
often  overly  protective  . . .  they  aren't 
aware  of  what  can  be  expected  of  their 
children.  It's  a  natural  enough 
response  fi'om  a  parent,  and  I 
thoroughly  empathize  with  it.  But 
some  expectations  must  be  placed 
upon  the  child  —  which  is  precisely 
what  happens  here,  after  we've  helped 
him  or  her  master  the  appropriate 
skills." 

Parents,  then,  should  be  as  much 
a  part  of  the  Perkins  Preschool  Pro- 
gram as  their  children? 

"Definitely.  No  parent,"  adds 
Wilma,  "is  ever  prepared  for  the 
advent  of  a  blind  child.  Therefore,  if 


The  Preschool  House  —  the  former  home  of  a  staff  member  at  Perkins  —  complete  with  all  the  amenities 
of  a  "typical  American  home. "  makes  it  easier  for  a  child  to  transfer  skills  to  his/her  home  life. 


the  education  of  a  visually  impaired 
preschooler  is  to  be  truly  effective,  it 
should  also  involve  the  child's  parents." 

Fearful  of  physical  injury,  parents 
often  restrict  their  visually  impaired 
children  from  fully  exploring  their 
environments  —  both  indoors  and 
outdoors.  With  counseling  and  instruc- 
tion, parents  and  other  caretakers  can 
learn  the  importance  of  letting  their 
visually  impaired  youngsters  romp  in 
the  snow,  play  in  the  leaves,  run  down 
a  hill,  or  climb  a  tree. 

"We  encourage  physical  activity," 
says  Wilma,  "commensurate  with  the 
child's  capabilities." 

Not  only  does  this  help  the  child,  but 
the  child's  parents  as  well.  They  may 
be  surprised  to  discover  that  a  vision 
problem  isn't  as  much  of  a  limitation 
as  they  had  previously  believed. 

"When  a  parent  comes  to  our 
school,"  says  Wilma,  "and  watches  his 
child  handle  tasks  he's  never  seen  him 
do  before,  the  parent  then  learns  to 
have  expectations  of  his  child  too. 
That's  important,  because  there  must 


be  reinforcement  —  at  home  —  of 
expectations  made  of  the  child  at 
school. 

"And,  too,  as  the  parent  sees  for 
himself  his  child's  progress,  he  begins 
to  think  about  his  visually  impaired 
child  more  realistically." 

"The  fact  is  that  the  eyes, 
especially  in  early  childhood, 
benefit  from  use. " 

There  are  other  benefits  of  the 
Perkins  Preschool  Program  beyond 
teaching  children  self  reliance,  helping 
them  master  new  skills,  and  helping 
their  parents  assume  realistic  expecta- 
tions of  them. 

"Our  ratio  of  teachers  to  children," 
explains  Wilma,  "is  extremely  favora- 
ble —  one  teacher  for  every  two  or 
three  children.  That's  a  tremendous 
benefit  to  the  children,  particularly 
those  who  have  impairments  in  addi- 
tion to  their  blindness  . . .  those,  for 


Occupational  therapist,  Margo  Diamond- 
Zelermeyer,  works  witii  a  preschooler  in  the 
"living  room"  of  the  Preschool  House. 


Physical  therapist,  Eileen  Weekly,  is  one  of  several 
clinical  specialists  available  on  a  regular  basis  to 
support  the  efforts  of  the  preschool  teachers. 
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example,  who  lack  mobility  or  com- 
munication skills." 

Many  Perkins  preschoolers  have 
no  other  impairments  other  than 
visual . .  .  but  many  others  have  mul- 
tiple impairments. 

"The  multiple  impairments,"  says 
Wilma,  "may  have  been  caused  by 
prematurity,  maternal  rubella,  birth 
injuries,  drugs,  or  even  unexplained 
abnormal  development  before  or  after 
birth.  The  impairments  most  fre- 
quently occurring  with  visual  prob- 
lems are  hearing  loss,  heart  defects, 
cerebral  palsy,  and  brain  damage." 

The  frequency  of  multiply 
impaired  preschoolers  enrolling  at 
Perkins  has  made  the  availability  of  a 
broad  spectrum  of  clinical  specialists 
—  a  psychologist,  a  speech  and  lan- 
guage therapist,  an  occupationaJ  ther- 
apist, a  physical  therapist,  a  social 
worker  and  an  audiologist  —  another 
benefit  of  the  Perkins  Preschool  Pro- 
gram. These  specialists  are  located  on 
the  Perkins  campus  and  are  thus 
accessible,  on  a  regular  basis,  to  the 
preschool  children  and  teachers. 

Even  the  Preschool's  physical 
environment  —  the  former  home  of  a 
staff  member,  complete  with  all  the 
amenities  of  a  "typical  American 
home"  .  .  .  from  a  fireplace  and  rocking 
chair  in  the  living  room  to  the  bed- 
room prepaired  for  use  exclusively  by 
"little  people"  —  enhances  the 
achievement  of  the  Preschool's  goal, 
that  of  transferring  to  the  child's 
homelife  what  he  or  she  learns  at 
school. 

".  .  .  we  encourage  children  to 
learn  to  do  for  themselves. " 

The  Perkins  Preschool  Program 
approaches  education  from  the  stand- 
point of  child  development.  It  emphas- 
izes the  importance  of  seeing  visually 
impaired  children,  first  and  foremost, 
as  children  —  with  the  same  needs  all 
children  have  for  love,  acceptance, 
exploration  and  a  sense  of  competence. 


Preschool  Program  Supervisor.  Wilma  Hull. 


"With  that  in  mind,"  explains 
Wilma,  "we  have  three  program  objec- 
tives. One,  to  assess  individual  needs 
and  then  develop  and  implement  an 
individualized  program  of  education 
for  each  child.  Two,  to  work  with  the 
parents  of  each  child  so  that  learning 
situations  that  occur  at  Perkins  are 
reinforced  by  the  parents  at  home. 
And  three,  to  work  closely  with  the 
Clinical  Service  specialists  at  Perkins, 
so  that  each  child  gets  the  very  special 
help  he  or  she  might  need." 

In  order  to  meet  those  objectives, 
the  teaching  techniques  and  activities 
in  the  Preschool  Program  are  designed 
to  help  develop  skills  in  particular 
areas  of  child  development  —  motor, 
social,  cognitive,  language  and  speech, 
self-help  and  self-concept. 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial  factor  in 
a  visually  impaired  child's  develop- 
ment —  in  any  child's  development  — 
is  a  positive  concept  of  self.  "Many 
things  contribute  to  how  children  feel 
about  themselves,"  says  Wilma.  "Like 
being  able  to  do  things  for  themselves, 
being  successful  in  performing  activi- 
ties, and  feeling  accepted  and  loved  by 
those  around  them." 
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The  Preschool  teachers  at  Perkins 
foster  positive  self-concepts  in  children 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  "For  example," 
Wilma  explains,  "the  teachers  are 
quick  to  recognize  and  provide  for  each 
child's  individuEil  needs.  They  begin 
with  each  child  by  assessing  the 
child's  own  particular  capabilities  and 
expecting  that  child  to  progress  at  a 
rate  which  is  reasonable  for  him  or 
her.  Of  course,  they  praise  the  child  for 
effort  and  accomplishment.  But  one 
other  way  to  foster  the  positive  self- 
concept  is  to  discuss  the  child's  pro- 
gress with  the  parents,  so  that  they  too 
can  share  the  child's  school  successes. 

"But  you  can't  just  put  together  a 
positive  self-image  for  a  child.  The 
child  has  to  deduce,  almost,  that  he  is 
£ui  effective  little  person  . . .  you  can't 
just  tell  him  that.  So  you  have  to  give 
him  the  skills  and  confidence  that 
enable  him  to  be  that  effective  little 
person." 

It's  not  unusual,  for  example,  for  a 
blind  child  to  be  delayed  in  walking. 
The  reasons  may  vary.  Perhaps  the 
child  has  not  been  encouraged  to  move 
about,  to  explore,  to  seek  out  interest- 
ing things  in  the  environment. 
Whatever,  the  fact  remains  that  unless 
the  child  is  "taught"  how  to  walk, 
chances  are  his  or  her  self  concept  will 
be  adversely  affected. 

In  addition,  other  "gross  motor" 
skills  —  such  as  skipping  and  bounc- 
ing a  ball . . .  skills  that  involve 
movement  of  the  large  muscles  of  the 
arms,  legs,  torso,  hands  and  feet  — can 
be  delayed,  too,  because  many  of  those 
skills  are  learned  via  visual  imitation 
. .  ."A  sighted  child  learns  to  hop,  in 
part,"  says  Wilma,  "by  observing  other 
children  hopping  and  then  by  copying 
their  movements.  If  the  visually 
impsiired  child  has  never  seen  anyone 
hopping  and  has  never  been  helped  to 
hop,  he  probably  will  have  difficulty 
with  this  movement." 

The  ramification  is  that  a  delay  in 
gross  motor  development  can  effect  a 
blind  child's  positive  self  concept.  If 


the  child  cannot  walk,  run,  or  play  like 
other  children,  he  or  she  certEiinly 
cannot  feel  competent  in  their 
company. 

"That's  why  we  need  to  develop 
skills  in  a  blind  child,"  says  Wilma, 
"so  that  the  child  becomes  able  to  do 
the  things  other  children  can  do. 
Without  skills,  no  amount  of  praise  on 
our  part  will  foster  a  positive  self  con- 
cept. The  child  will  know  intuitively 
that  he  can't  measure  up  to  other 
children." 

Preschoolers,  then,  are  helped  to 
develop  their  gross  motor  skills 
through  such  activities  as  climbing, 
rolling,  running,  hopping  and  skip- 
ping. And  since  gross  motor  skills 
form  the  foundation  for  "fine  motor" 
skills  (which  involve  the  small  muscles 
used  to  move  the  fingers),  preschoolers 
are  also  encouraged  to  develop  their 
fine  motor  coordination  by  participa- 
ting in  activities  such  as  fitting  objects 
together,  placing  pegs  in  holes,  string- 
ing beads,  and  many  other  similar 
kinds  of  activities. 

Another  area  of  skills  in  which 
Perkins  preschoolers  receive  training 
is  "self  help."  Some  children  enter  the 
Preschool  Program  with  little  mastery 
of  such  skills  as  dressing,  eating  and 
toileting.  Indeed,  if  most  of  these  tasks 
have  been  done  for  the  child,  he  may 
expect  others  to  continue  doing  them. 

"Obviously,"  says  Wilma,  "that 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  child. 
Therefore,  we  encourage  children  to 
learn  to  do  for  themselves."  Practice  in 
dressing  skills,  for  example,  is  part  of 
the  experience  of  Perkins  preschoolers. 
Some  dressing  and  undressing  activi- 
ties happen  every  day.  "Again,"  adds 
Wilma,  "the  idea  is  that  the  more  the 
child  can  learn  to  be  independent,  the 
better  his  self-image  will  be.  It's  a  posi- 
tive self-concept  which  we  believe  is 
the  key  to  steady  development  in  other 
areas  . . ." 

Such  as  acquiring  speech  and 
language  skills. 

For  a  young  visually  impaired 
child,  the  command  of  language  will 
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not  only  determine  his  ability  to  com- 
municate with  others  and  wdth  him- 
self, but  will  remain  his  closest  link 
with  the  world  he  cannot  see.  Verbal 
descriptions  may  often  replace  sight  — 
words  will  have  to  serve  as  anchors  for 
memory  of  fleeting  impressions  in 
order  that  those  memories  be  readily 
recalled.  Since  a  visually  impaired 
child  relies  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
language  as  a  substitute  for  vision,  the 
Perkins  Preschool  Program  promotes 
the  child's  language  development  as 
an  integral  portion  of  his  preschool 
experience. 

Perkins  Preschool  teachers  believe 
that  there  are  several  prerequisites  if  a 
visually  impaired  child  is  going  to  be 
able  to  learn  to  use  language  for  com- 
munication. For  example,  there  must 
be  exposure  and  interaction  with 
active,  talking  people,  so  that  the  child 
finds  out  that  people  do  communicate 
with  one  another  by  words.  Also,  he 
needs  help  in  developing  a  vocabulary: 
if  he  doesn't  know  any  words,  he  can't 
talk.  In  addition,  there  must  be  oppor- 
tunities to  use  language  to  send  and 
receive  messages.  When  these  and 
other  requirements  are  met,  visually 
impaired  children  can  proceed  at  the 
normal  rate  in  their  language  devel- 
opment, too. 

One  method  the  Perkins  Preschool 
teachers  use  to  stimulate  speech  and 
language  development  is  story  read- 
ing. "It  accomplishes  a  number  of 
things  for  the  children,"  explains 
Wilma.  "Enhances  their  ability  to  pay 
attention  and  their  vocabulary  devel- 
opment. Helps  them  to  understand 
spoken  words  and  improve  their  listen- 
ing skills.  Even  in  terms  of  enhancing 
their  ability  to  socialize  with  their 
classmates,  it's  an  effective  tool." 

The  needs,  then,  of  a  preschool, 
visually  impaired  child  —  and  his 
family  —  are  that  the  parents  are  able 
to  get  help  as  needed,  that  an  accurate 
and  complete  picture  of  their  child's 
strengths  and  weaknesses  be  deve- 
loped by  careful  and  repeated  gissess- 
ment,  and  that  the  child  be  helped  to 


achieve  his  maximum  development  by 
giving  his  parents  informed  help  ...  in 
their  own  environment. 

"We  visit  the  chUdrens'  homes 
once, a  month,"  says  Wilma,  "and 
parents  are  encouraged  to  visit  the 
school  once  a  month." 

In  the  final  analysis,  visually 
impaired  3-to-5-ye£ir-olds  in  the  Perkins 
Preschool  Program  learn  many  impor- 
tant things:  to  be  away  from  their 
parents;  to  accept  the  authority  of  their 
teacher  and  share  his/her  time  and 
attention;  to  play  and  work  with  other 
children;  to  wait  their  turn;  to  sit 
quietly  for  short  periods;  and  to  listen 
and  concentrate  on  one  thing  at  a 
time.  They  also  learn  new  skills  that 
prepare  them  for  school,  and  expe- 
rience the  fun  and  satisfaction  of  being 
part  of  a  group. 

"And,"  adds  Wilma,  "our  pre- 
school provides  mothers  with  a  badly 
needed  respite  from  the  constant 
demands  of  a  young  and  visually 
impaired  child." 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant 
benefit  of  the  Perkins  Preschool  expe- 
rience is  that,  when  the  visually 
impaired  child  reaches  the  age  when 
schooling  has  to  be  considered,  the 
choice  of  a  school  —  appropriate  to 
that  particular  child  —  can  be  made 
"logically,"  says  Wilma,  "with  a 
knowledge  of  the  visually  impaired 
child's  special  needs  .  . .  and  abilities." 

Ronald  Trahan 
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ON  AND  OFF  CAMPUS 


Gymnasts  Visit  Perkins  . . . 

A  group  of  highly  skilled  gymnasts 
from  Lincoln-Sudbury  (MA)  Regional 
High  School  recently  brought  their 
magic  to  Perkins  for  the  seventh  time 
in  the  last  8  years.  The  exhibition  of 
tumbling  and  other  well-rehearsed 
acrobatics  was  arranged  once  again 
by  John  Goss,  Supervisor  of  Volunteer 
Services  at  Perkins. 

AFB  SeminEir  at  Perkins  ... 

Perkins  was  host  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  its  28th 
Research/Practice  Seminar  —  "Rail 
Rapid  Transit  Accessibility  for  Visu- 
ally Impaired  Travellers"  —  on  March 
1st.  The  seminar  was  based  on 
research  conducted  during  1980-81 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation.  Speak- 
ers pictured  here  are:  (left  to  right) 
David  Loux,  M.A.,  Field  Representa- 
tive, Seeing  Eye,  Inc.;  Richard  Jack- 
son, Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor,  Bos- 
ton College;  Cody  Pfanstiehl,  Dir.  of 
Public  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 
Metro  Area  Transit  Authority;  Gerald 
Miller,  M.S.,  Regional  Consultant  for 
AFB  Region  I;  Billie  Louise  Bentzen, 
M.Ed.,  Researcher,  Boston  College; 
and  Alec  Peck,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Boston  College. 

Laser  Light  ShoAV  . . .  Students  and 
staff  from  the  Primary  &  Intermediate 
Program  at  Perkins  attended  an 
exhibit  —  "Modulations:  An  Installa- 
tion of  Lasers  and  Music  in  Space"  — 
at  the  Hayden  Gallery  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  The 
trip  was  an  activity  of  the  Integrated 
Arts  program  supervised  by  teachers 
Roberta  Tomascoff  and  Judith 
Bevans.  The  exhibit  utilized  three 
computer-controlled  lasers  which  pro- 
duced fields  of  moving  color  and 
images.  Artist-composer  Paul  Earls,  a 
fellow  of  the  MIT  Center  for  Advanced 
Visual  Studies,  spoke  with  the  stu- 
dents after  the  Gallery  was  closed, 
explaining  various  aspects  of  laser 
technology  and  electronically  gener- 
ated music. 
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Sugarin'-Off  Party  ...  On  April  3, 
29  students  and  clients  were  accom- 
panied by  twelve  staff  members  and 
thirteen  volunteers  for  the  "Sugarin'- 
Off  Party"  at  Parker's  Sugar  Bam  in 
Mason,  New  Hampshire.  The  Remme 
Association  of  Waltham  supplied  their 
bus  for  the  occasion.  Everyone  who 
attended  now  understands  the  process 
of  making  maple  syrup  better  and  has 
enjoyed  the  taste  of  "sugar-on-snow". 


Jump  Rope  for  Heart  Assn  . . . 

David  Ferranti  of  Cranston,  Rhode 
Island,  is  one  of  45  Perkins  students 
who  participated  in  a  'jump-a-thon'  to 
raise  money  for  the  American  Heart 
Association.  The  March  3rd  effort 
resulted  in  Perkins  giving  several 
hundred  dollars  to  the  AHA.  The 
jump-a-thon  was  coordinated  by 
George  Ball,  a  physical  education 
teacher  in  the  Primary  &  Intermediate 
Program  at  Perkins. 


Harvard  Mineralogist  A  D-B 
Classroom  Regular  . . .  William 
Metropolis  of  the  Harvard  University 
Mineralogical  Museum  has  been  a 
regular  visitor  to  the  classroom  of 
Deaf-Blind  Program  teacher,  Kathy 
Bull,  over  the  last  few  months.  Mr. 
Metropolis  always  brings  with  him  a 
collection  of  interesting  minerals  and 
teaches  the  students  about  their  crys- 
tallography, physical  and  chemical 
properties,  classification,  and  ways  of 
distinguishing  them  from  other  min- 
erals. For  example,  one  session  was 
devoted  to  the  topic  of  "Geological 
Oddities."  One  sample  included  the 
very  rare  "Pelee's  Hair,"  a  rock  which 
looks,  literally,  like  light  brown  locks 
of  long  hair  and  is  interspersed  with 
miniscule  bits  of  black  solids.. 

Perkins  Students  Give  Gymnastic 
Demonstration  . . .  Tumbling,  still 
rings,  balance  beams,  hanging  ropes, 
and  trampolines  were  the  order  of  the 
day  as  several  Perkins  students  dem- 
onstrated their  gymnastic  prowess 
before  an  assembly  of  their  peers  on 
March  12th.  Each  student  developed 
an  individual  routine  and  then 
rehearsed  it  during  physical  education 
classes  in  the  month  of  February. 
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PERKINS  HONORS  LONG-TIAAE  EMPLOYEES 


At  a  special  ceremony  on  March 
3rd,  Perkins  honored  those  employees 
with  twenty  or  more  years  of  continu- 
ous service  to  the  school.  Pictured  here 
are:  (top  row,  left  to  right)  Harry 
Friedman,  Manager  of  Howe  Press  (20 
years);  William  Webber,  Leadperson/ 
Final  Assembler,  Howe  Press  (20 
years);  Ed  Rancourt,  Electrician,  Facili- 
ties (20  years);  (second  row)  Julian 
Green,  Teacher /Work  Activity  Center, 
Adult  Services  Program  (20  years); 
Miguel  Ruiz,  Teacher/  Piano  Tuning, 
Vocational  Services  (20  years); 
Anthony  Ackerman,  Teacher/General- 
ist,  Jr./Sr.  High  Program  (35  years); 
Leon  Murphy,  Supervisor,  Howe  Press 
(20  years);  (third  row)  Kathleen 
McLaughlin,  Braille  Librarian, 
Regional  Library  (20  years);  Lewis 
Huffman,  Jr.,  Instructional  Materials 
Technician,  Instructional  Support  Ser- 
vices (20  years);  John  Kovich,  Fore- 
man, Howe  Press  (20  years);  (fourth 
row)  Barbara  Wood,  Child  Care 
Worker,  Child  Care  Program  (20 
years);  Lillian  Peterson,  Domestic  Ser- 
vice Worker,  Dietary,  Laundry  & 
Housekeeping  Services  (20  years);  Leo 
Harrington,  Storekeeper,  Dietary, 
Laundry  &  Housekeeping  Services  (35 
years);  A.  Claude  Ellis,  Coordinator, 
Instructional  Support  Services  (30 
years);  (fifth  row)  Margaret  Ballou, 
Teacher /Generalist,  Primary  &  Inter- 
mediate Program  (20  years);  Barbara 
Birge,  Ass't  Teacher,  Deaf-Blind  Pro- 
gram (20  years);  Cristina  Castro,  Ass't 
Supervisor,  Deaf-Blind  Program  (20 
years);  Adele  Trytko,  Teacher /Music, 
Primary  &  Intermediate  Program  (20 
years);  Elaine  Tulis,  Houseparent, 
Primary  &  Intermediate  Program  (20 
years).  At  lower  left  is  Charles  Wood- 
cock, Perkins'  Director.  Absent  when 


the  photo  was  taken  were:  Richard 
Brown,  Ass't  Foreman,  Howe  Press  (20 
years);  Catherine  Cowen,  Ass't 
Teacher,  Primary  &  Intermediate  Pro- 
gram (20  years);  Cynthia  Essex,  Pro- 
gram Supervisor,  Special  Programs  (20 
years);  Margaret  McCloskey,  Adminis- 
trative Ass't  to  the  Director  (20  years); 
Judith  Palmer,  Teacher /Generalist, 
Primary  &  Intermediate  Program  (20 
years);  and  Catherine  Thoms,  House- 
keeper, Dietary,  Laundry  &  House- 
keeping Services  (20  years). 
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PRIMARY  6  INTERMEDIATE  PROGRAM 


Cassie*  was  referred  to  Perkins  by  her  parents. 
They  explained  that  their  daughter  had  never  been 
^^^^^^^  evaluated  for  her  visual  problem  and,  as  Cassie  was 

IJ^^^^^^^k  approaching  eight  years  of  age,  her  parents  wanted 

M      ^H      m^        to  learn  to  what  extent  their  daughter's  visual  impair- 
^^Jp^^^P        ment  was  affecting  her  learning . . .  as  well  as  what 
^f^tWt^m  could  be  done  to  help  her. 

^^  IH^^F  ^^  "^  ^^®  ^^^®  '^^  every  student  who  seeks  enroll- 

^^  ^1  ^B  ment  at  Perkins,  an  evaluation  by  the  Clinical  Services 

team  was  scheduled  in  order  to  determine  Cassie's 
current  performance  levels  and  whether  or  not 
Perkins  would  be  an  appropriate  educational  environment  for  her. 

During  the  subsequent  two-day  evaluation  at  Perkins,  the  Clinical  specialists 
learned  that  Cassie's  visual  impairment  was  the  result  of  toxoplasmosis:  an  infec- 
tion that  can  seriously  damage  the  central  nervous  system  —  especially  in  infants. 
Indeed,  Cassie's  visual  impairment  was  first  noticed  when  she  was  just  four  months 
old.  Her  parents  observed  that  her  head  size  was  getting  noticeably  larger.  Doctors 
subsequently  inserted  shunts  to  arrest  the  growth  of  hydrocephalus.  Cassie's  visual 
impairment  was  diagnosed  while  visiting  the  doctors  for  these  cranial  treatments. 
The  evaluation  of  Cassie  at  Perkins  involved  psychological  tests,  educational 
assessments,  fine  and  gross  motor  assessments,  observation  and  testing  by  a 
speech  and  language  therapist,  and  a  thorough  medical  screening.  After  reviewing 
the  results  of  the  evaluation  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Clinical  specialists  — 
and  then  visiting  several  other  schools  for  the  blind  in  various  parts  of  the  U.S. 
—  Cassie's  parents  determined  that  Perkins  offered  their  daughter  the  optimal 
chance  to  realize  her  full  potential . . .  and,  with  the  cooperation  and  consent  of 
their  local  education  officials,  they  enrolled  her  in  the  Primary  &  Intermediate  Program. 
But,  why  Perkins? 

*  Not  her  real  name 


There  are  more  than  40  students, 
ages  six  through  fifteen,  enrolled  in 
the  Perkins  Primary  &  Intermediate 
Program.  Almost  all  of  the  students 
have  impairments  in  addition  to  their 
visual  problem.  Typical  of  these  are 
hearing  loss,  orthopedic  and/or  fine 
motor  coordination  difficulties,  emo- 
tional problems,  learning  disabilities, 
and  communication  problems.  In 
order,  though,  for  these  'additional' 
impairments  to  be  considered  as  such, 
a  student  must  require  some  amount 
of  professional  intervention  for  the 
impairment. 

In  some  instances,  modification  of 
equipment  or  periodic  consultation 
might  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  stu- 
dent's special  needs.  In  many  cases. 


however,  individual  therapy  is  pre- 
scribed and  scheduled  on  a  regular 
basis. 

"For  example,"  explains  Lawrence 
Melander,  Primary  &  Intermediate 
Program  Supervisor,  "more  than  one- 
half  of  our  students  meet  at  least  once 
each  week  with  a  speech  and  language 
therapist.  And  another  twenty-five 
percent  see  a  physical  therapist  once  a 
week.  Because  of  the  current  causes  of 
blindness  and  various  environmental 
factors  it's  rare  that  we  get  a  student 
whose  visual  impairment  is  the  only 
impairment  he  or  she  has.  In  fact  our 
'average'  student  has,  statistically, 
about  two-and-a-half  educationally 
significant,  additional  impairments." 

A  distinct  advantage  of  the  Per- 
kins Primary  &  Intermediate  Program 
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is  the  regular  availability  of  on- 
campus  clinical  specialists  who  not 
only  give  one-on-one  counsel  to  needy 
students,  but  who  are  also  available  to 
assist  the  program's  classroom 
teachers  as  needed. 

"Additional  support  staff  are  vital 
to  a  multi-service  program  like  ours," 
says  Melander.  "Certainly,  our  class- 
room teachers  are  all  specially  trained 
to  educate  children  with  special  needs. 
But  when  they  can  consult  with  a  psy- 
chologist or  a  social  worker  or  a  thera- 
pist whenever  they  need  to,  that's  got 
to  be  a  tremendous  benefit  to  them  — 
and,  of  course,  their  students." 

Becky  Hoffman,  a  teacher  in  the 
Primary  &  Intermediate  Program, 
agrees  with  Melander.  "Without  sup- 
port," she  insists,  "I  don't  think  I  could 
address  all  of  my  students'  physical 
handicaps  and  restrictions.  I'd  feel 
overwhelmed.  And  it  would  be  a  grave 
injustice  to  my  students  too.  This  way 
I'm  not  solely  responsible  for  their 
growth.  The  specialists  have  answers 
that  I  wouldn't  have  without  a  trial- 
and-error  period. 

"It  takes  all  of  us,  I  think,  to 
afford  our  students  the  opportunity  to 
develop  to  their  fullest  potential." 

The  all-of-us-together  ideology  is 
as  much  a  daily  reality  at  Perkins  as 
it  is  an  avowed  advantage  of  the 
Primary  &  Intermediate  Program. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  number  of 
staff  involved  on  a  daily  basis  in  the 
average  day  of  a  residential  student. 

"Eighty  percent  of  our  students 
are  residents  Monday  through  Fri- 
day," Melander  explains.  "So  in  addi- 
tion to  contact  with  their  classroom 
teacher  and  Clinical  Services  staff,  the 
students  have  educational  opportuni- 
ties afforded  them  in  their  residences 
too.  The  impact  of  the  cottage  staff  on 
a  residential  student  can't  be  over- 
stated. Each  cottage  accommodates 
about  twenty  or  so  students.  And 
although  a  cottage  can't  supplant  a 
child's  home  environment,  we  think 
we  come  pretty  close. 


"Small  bedrooms  with  two  to  four 
beds  .  . .  dining  room  tables  for  four, 
including  one  or  two  staff  members  on 
a  regular  basis  .  .  .  attention  to  daily 
living  skills  development  in  the  areas, 
for  example,  of  personal  hygiene  and 
social  responsibilities  .  .  .  and  a  philo- 
sophy which  actively  encourages  close- 
ness with  all  the  cottage  staff  —  the 
houseparents,  chOd  care  workers, 
cooks,  domestic  service  workers,  and 
others  —  all  help  our  students  to  feel 
secure  away  from  home. 

"Quite  often  the  most  significant 
social  gains  are  made  in  the  cottages, 
because  that's  where  the  child  has 
chores  or  obligations  appropriate  to 
his  or  her  ability.  And,  too,  the  child 
can  get  involved  in  clubs,  groups,  and 
field  trips  which  strengthen  peer 
relationships." 


".  .  .  it's  rare  that  we  get  a 
student  whose  visual  impair- 
ment is  the  only  impairment 
he  or  she  has." 


Cottage  life  also  fosters  an  atmos- 
phere of  interdependence  among  the 
students  —  thus  enhancing  the  oppor- 
tunities for  social  and  emotional 
growth  in  each  child. 

"Again,"  says  Melander,  "as 
many  skills  are  taught  in  the  cottages 
as  are  taught  in  the  classroom  or  in 
consultation  with  Clinical  specialists. 
Dressing,  grooming,  hygiene,  bed 
making,  caring  for  personal  property, 
table  manners,  social  amenities  .  .  . 
even  effective  use  of  leisure  time. 
Cottage  life  is  a  critical  part  of  the 
residential  students'  educational 
experience." 

But  what  about  the  twenty  per- 
cent of  the  program's  students  who  do 
not  live  on  campus?  Are  they  some- 
how shortchanged  because  they  leave 
Perkins  before  suppertime? 

"Not  at  all,"  says  Melander.  "Take 
Tommy  for  example.  He's  a  day  stu- 
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The  key  to  a  non-graded,  individualized  program  of  instruction  is  a  favorable  staff-student  ratio.  A  typical 
classroom  generally  includes  four  students,  one  teacher,  and  one  aide.  Such  a  ratio  ensures  individual 
attention  for  every  child. 


dent.  Even  though  he  usually  is  on  his 
way  home  by  four  o'clock,  he  still  has 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  peer-group 
interaction  in  a  residence  cottage.  He 
eats  lunch  every  day  in  the  cottage. 
He's  a  part  of  a  couple  cottage  activi- 
ties, and  every  once  in  a  while  he  stays 
here  overnight  —  Boy  Scout  Night,  for 
example.  The  point  is  that  all  students, 
whether  residential  or  not,  can  benefit 
from  our  cottage  programs." 

Another  distinct  advantage  of  the 
Perkins  Primary  &  Intermediate  Pro- 
gram is  the  non-graded,  individualized 
program  of  instruction  ...  a  program 
which  helps  assure  that  each  child  will 
progress  to  the  maximum  of  his  or  her 
ability. 


"The  key  to  making  this  educa- 
tional approach  work,"  says  Melander, 
"is  the  very  favorable  staff-student 
ratio  we  maintain.  Our  classrooms 
generally  have  four  students,  one 
teacher,  and  one  aide.  Such  a  ratio 
ensures  individual  attention  for  every 
child." 

Reading,  language,  and  arith- 
metic, for  example,  are  often  taught 
individually,  or  in  groups  of  two.  This 
situation  is  particularly  beneficial  to 
visually  impaired  students  who  have 
the  additional  impairments  of  percep- 
tual dysfunction,  emotional  delay, 
mild-to-moderate  hearing  loss,  brain 
injury,  and  language  disorder. 

In  addition  to  regular  classroom 
instruction  in  such  subjects  as  science, 
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social  studies,  and  areas  previously 
mentioned,  the  Primary  &  Interme- 
diate Program  also  offers  the  profes- 
sional services  of  a  significant  number 
of  'special  subject'  teachers.  For  exam- 
ple, orientation  and  mobility  training 
is  available  to  all  students  who  need  it. 
This  instruction  is  given  by  specially 
certified  mobility  instructors  who  work 
on  a  one-to-one  basis  with  the  students 
and  their  teachers. 

"Before  formal  training  in  mobil- 
ity begins,"  says  Melander,  "every 
student  is  checked  to  determine  his  or 
her  knowledge  of  body  parts  and  direc- 
tionality, such  as  left/right  and 
up/down.  Very  often  a  mobility 
instructor  begins  by  developing  these 
concepts." 

Another  special  subject  offering  is 
Physical  Education.  Actually,  the 
broader  subject  of  'physical  education' 


includes  five  specific  courses  of  study: 
swimming;  adaptive  physical  educa- 
tion (specialized  exercise  program 
geared  to  a  student's  particular  needs); 
health;  motor  training  (instruction  in 
spatial  awareness  concepts  and  gross 
motor  movement);  and  recreation 
(including  bowling,  basketball,  wres- 
tling, gymnastics,  track-and-field, 
volleyball,  etc.). 

"There  are  many  other  special 
subjects,"  says  Melander  "such  as 
music  and  crafts  (see  page  22)  "which 
reinforce  the  development  of  every  crit- 
ical skill  that  students  learn.  We  are 
trying  to  educate  the  total  child.  The 
loss  of  sight  is  traumatic  in  both  per- 
ception and  reality.  The  world  is  made 
up  of  symbols  of  which  words,  images, 
and  pictures  are  major  vehicles.  The 
full  implication  of  loss  of  vision  is 
seldom  totally  understood. 
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"The  education  of  children  with 
vision  problems,  then,  involves  not 
only  adaptation  to  life  in  general  but 
how  to  better  understand  the  self  and 
the  environment.  If  a  child  feels  that 
he  cannot  influence  his  own  world  or 
effect  some  control  over  what  happens 
to  him,  he's  likely  to  retreat  from  the 
world  and  those  within  it. 

"We  feel  that  by  educating  the 
total  child,  we  can  develop  in  him  an 
attitude  that  he's  somebody  who  C£Ui 
do  things.  Eventually,  we  hope  he'll 
feel  he  can  function  in  his  own  way,  at 
his  own  pace,  exploring  his  own  inter- 
ests, for  his  own  purposes,"  says 
Melander. 

"If  we  can  get  a  child  to  that  level 
of  development,  we  feel  he's  well  on  his 
way  to  knowing  who  he  is,  and  how  he 
is  able  to  use  his  feelings,  actions,  and 
thoughts  to  direct  his  own  future." 

Ronald  Trahan 
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Primary  &  Intermediate  Program  Supervisor, 
Lawrence  Melander 
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PRIMARY  &  INTERMEDIATE  PROGRAM 

STANDARD  SUBJECTS 

Arithmetic  Prevocational  Activities 

Arithmetic  Readiness  Reading 

Braille  Reading  Readiness 

Cooking  Science 

Language  Sex  Education 

Oral  Language  Social  Skills  Development 

Social  Studies 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS 

Arts  &  Crafts  Mobility 

Crafts  Community  Experience 

Hand  Skills  Development  Environmental  Awareness 

Fine  Motor  Integration  Orientation  &  Mobility 

Recreation  Sensory /Motor  Integration 
Woodworking 

Music  Physical  Education 

Braille  Music  Adaptive  P.E. 

Chorus  Motor  Training 

Instruments  Health 

Piano  Ensemble  Recreation 

Developmental  Music  Swimming 
Handbells 
Print  Music 
Recreation 

Daily  Living  Skills 

Community  Experiences 
Recreational 
Self-Help  Training 
Socialization 
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THE  PERKINS  ENDOWMENT 

The  Perkins  Program  as  it  has  developed  and  has  maintained  for  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  relied  upon  a  growing  endowment  at 
every  step  along  the  way. 

Endowments  which  are  adequate  to  put  a  program  into  effect  are  rarely  suf- 
ficient to  keep  it  going.  As  with  every  private  school  and  college  that  is  keep- 
ing abreast  —  or  ahead  —  of  the  times,  Perkins  needs  to  see  its  endowment 
grow.  Through  bequests  and  donations,  and  through  a  few  government 
grants,  we  have  been  able  to  expand  existing  services  and  add  new  ones  as 
needed.  We  are  confident  that  our  ftiends  will  continue  to  support  us  in  ever 
increasing  amounts. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  a 
corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 

of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars  ($ ), 

the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  said  corporation 
under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the 
receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  a  suffi- 
cient discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  a  corpora- 
tion duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  that  certain  tract  of  real  estate  bounded  and  described 
as  follows: 

(Here  describe  the  real  estate  accurately) 
with  full  power  to  sell,  mortgage  and  convey  the  same  free  of  all  trust. 


NOTICE 

The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows: 

JOHN  W.  BRYANT 

Fiduciary  Trust  Co.,  175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02105 
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PUBLISHED  THREE  TIMES  A  YEAR  IN  PRINT 
AND  BRAILLE  EDITIONS  BY 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN,  MA  02172-9982 

Founded  1829 

A  private  school  for  blind  and  deaf-blind  girls  and  boys 

A  member  since  1947 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 

"The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  admits  students  of  any  race,  color,  national 
and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  programs,  and  activities  generally 
accorded  or  made  available  to  students  at  the  school.  It  does  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  or  ethnic  origin  in  the  administration  of  its  edu- 
cational policies,  admissions  policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  and 
athletic  and  other  school-administered  programs." 
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EDITORIAL 


"New  Horizons ' 

Perkins'  services  to  deaf-blind 
children  and  youths  are  long- 
standing, historically  traceable  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe's  work 
with  Laura  Bridgman  —  who  was 
the  first  deaf-blind  individual  to 
be  educated  anywhere. 

Utilizing  the  successful  teach- 
ing methods  of  Dr.  Howe,  Annie  S. 
Sullivan  (as  her  name  appeared  in 
the  "Announcement  of  the  Com- 
mencement Exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind," 
Tuesday,  June  1,  1886)  was  a  pio- 
neer in  her  own  right  when  she 
helped  educate  Helen  Keller  . . . 

New  horizons  of  services  to 
deaf-blind  persons  spread  around 
the  world  firom  these  early 
beginnings. 

On  November  1,  1982,  the 
Perkins  Corporation  approved  a 
Charter  change  allowing  us  to 
serve  persons  other  than  blind 
individuals.  The  Perkins  Charter  is 
one  of  four  historic  charters  which 
date  back  to  earlier  days,  before 
some  of  the  current  Massachusetts 
legislation  was  passed  concerning 
corporations  within  the  state. 
Therefore,  our  Charter  could  only 
be  changed  by  an  act  of  the  state 
legislature  and  an  acceptance  vote 
by  the  Perkins  Corporation.  This 
unique  characteristic  of  freedom  to 
control  our  own  destiny  is  also  a 
characteristic  of  such  other  time- 
honored  New  England  institutions 
as  Peter  Bent  Brigham  and 
Massachusetts  General  hospitals, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary. 

Now  on  the  horizon  for  Per- 
kins is  an  opportunity,  once  again, 


to  offer  new  services  where  dire 
need  exists.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue 
of  The  Lantern  there  is  an  expla- 
nation of  the  meaning  of  this  new 
direction.  Suffice  here  to  say  that 
we  have  not  sought  a  charter 
change  without  good  reason.  We 
feel  strongly  that  the  change 
means  another  necessary  new 
beginning  for  us  —  and  a  bright 
new  future. 

It  also  means,  as  we've  stated 
before  a  legislative  committee,  that 
Perkins  will  not  "engage  in  new 
programs  at  the  expense  of  its  his- 
toric commitment  to  the  blind"  and 
deaf-blind. 

Laura,  Annie,  and  Helen  in 
the  nineteenth  century  . . .  Sina, 
Peter,  Robert,  Stephanie,  and  Chris 
in  the  twentieth  century  . . .  and 
others  on  the  horizon  for  the 
twenty-first  century. 

We  welcome  the  challenge.  D 

Charles  C.  Woodcock 
Director 


ANNOUNCING 


A  Major  Charter  Change  for  Pertains 

The  Massachusetts  legislature  recently  passed  Chapter  112  of  the  Acts  of 
1982  which  amends  our  Charter  by  expanding  its  purposes  — to  allow  the 
training  and  education  of  persons  with  handicaps  other  than  visual.  Our 
original  1829  Charter  heretofore  limited  us  to  "educating  blind  persons." 

The  act  and  amendment,  to  become  effective,  had  to  be  accepted  by  the 
Perkins  Corporation,  which  did  so  on  November  1,  1982.  The  School  Administra- 
tion feels  that  this  is  a  significant  move  in  the  right  direction. 

Why  the  change? 

Primarily  because  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  blind  students  and  clients 
we  now  serve.  They  are  fewer  in  number  and  more  significantly  handicapped 
than  was  the  case  in  prior  years.  Because  they  are  fewer  in  number,  it  is  difficult 
to  maintain  broad  and  comprehensive  services,  with  full  clinical  support,  as 
essential  as  such  services  might  be.  Our  vast  amount  of  curriculum  materials 
and  our  wealth  of  professional  knowledge  can  now  be  more  efficiently  used.  . . 

What  has  been  amassed  to  serve  the  additionally  impaired  deaf-blind  may 
now  also  be  used  to  serve  deaf  persons  with  similar  added  impairments  (not  now 
well  served  elsewhere).  In  addition,  the  traumatically  head- 
injured  blind  that  Perkins  is  now  serving  can  share  facili- 
ties, curricula,  and  staff  with  non- visually  impaired 
traumatically  head-injured,  when  space  is  available. 

In  offering  these  new  services  we  will  proceed 
cautiously,  so  as  to  maintain  very  high  stand- 
ards for  both  sighted  and  blind  students  and 
clients.  As  we  told  the  legislature  at  the 
hearing  on  the  Charter  amendment, 
the  School  will  not  "engage  in  new 
programs  at  the  expense  of  its 
historic  commitment  to  the 
blind."  D 


THE  DEAF-DUND  PROGRAM  AT  PERKINS 


Ewery  "normal"  child  has  the  capacity  for  con- 
current maturation  of  physical,  emotional,  and 
intellectual  processes.  The  child  functions  and 
grows  as  a  whole  unit  —  with  every  part  contribu- 
ting to  the  effectiveness  of  that  whole,  and  with 
every  part  having  an  effect  upon  every  other  part. 
Interference  with  these  physical,  emotional,  or 
intellectual  processes  of  maturation  will  then  have 
a  concomitant  retarding  effect  on  growth  in  the 
others.  When  any  type  of  interference  occurs,  the 
entire  person  is  affected  and  must  make  a  re- 
adjustment. However,  the  altered  person  as  a  whole  is  still  involved  in  any  experience. 
Consequently,  in  planning  for  a  deaf  and  blind  child,  our  concern  at  Perkins  is 
equally  with  every  aspect  of  his  being  which  contributes  to  his  social  matura- 
tion. The  focus,  then,  of  the  Perkins  Deaf-Blind  Program  is  not  solely  or  pri- 
marily the  raising  of  intellectual  status.  We  are  concerned  with  the  total  social 
development  of  our  students  and,  whenever  possible,  attempt  to  deal  with  all  of 
the  factors  contributing  to  their  social  growth.  We  attempt  to  help  them  to 
become  more  active,  more  independent,  more  expressive  of  themselves  — 
so  that  they  may  profit  as  much  as  possible  from  all  experiences  in  which  they 
take  part. 

The  prevailing  programmatic  philosophy  at  Perkins,  then,  includes  a  three- 
fold emphasis  on  academic  instruction,  vocational  training,  and  daily  living  skills 
development  —  in  a  total  communication  milieu. 

The  following  case  history  is  presented  here  because  we  feel  that  Irene  M.  is 
"typical"  of  the  students  referred  to  our  Deaf-Blind  Program.  This  is  not  to  say, 
however,  that  we  do  not  educate  and  train  students  with  more  or  less  ability 
than  Irene. 


Irene  was  the  sixth  of  eight 
children  born  to  her  natural 
parents. . . 

The  only  one,  though,  who 
could  not  see  or  hear. 

At  age  three  years  and  two 
months,  Irene  stsurting  having 
"some  kind  of  spells,"  her  mother 
told  a  social  worker,  "in  which 
she'll  stiffen  up,  her  eyes  will  roll 
over,  she'll  put  her  hands  to  her 
face  and  then  scream  like  she's 
in  some  kind  of  pain."  These 
"spells"  would  last  from  3  to  7 
minutes  at  a  time  and  occurred  at 
least  two  or  three  times  daily.  In 


between,  Irene  would  refuse  to 
leave  her  mother's  side. 

Despite  her  advanced  chrono- 
logical age,  Irene  was  not  yet  toilet 
trained,  nor  had  she  learned  mamy 
other  self-help  skills.  In  addition, 
said  Irene's  mother,  the  little  girl 
was  becoming  "more  difficult  to 
manage  no  matter  what  time  of 
day.  In  the  daytime  she'll  throw 
frequent  tantrums.  And  at  night 
she's  afraid  to  go  to  sleep." 

Irene's  father,  an  "older  man" 
who  was  frequently  ill  himself, 
could  therefore  not  be  much  help  in 
caring  for  Irene  or  any  of  the  other 


children.  Compounding  the  tension 
at  home  was  the  fact  that  "money 
was  scarce." 

With  half  a  dozen  children  to 
care  for  and  Irene,  in  particular, 
demanding  —  and  needing  —  con- 
tinuous care,  Irene's  mother  found 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  cope.  The 
fact  that  Irene  would  keep  her 
mother  awake  much  of  the  night 
did  nothing  but  heighten  Mrs.  M's 
anxiety.  Eventually  she  had  Irene 
sleep  in  a  twin-sized  bed  with  her 
in  the  parents'  room,  but  that 
failed  to  diminish  Irene's  stressful 
insomnia  either.  Finally,  medica- 
tion had  to  be  prescribed  so  that 
Irene's  mother  could  get  the  rest 
she  so  desperately  needed. . . 

But  she  still  felt  overwhelmed 
by  her  situation.  Her  care  for  her 
other  children  suffered.  And,  too, 
she  was  petrified  of  becoming 
pregnant  again,  that  there  might 
be  the  chance  of  producing  another 
child  with  Irene's  problems.  The 
monsignor  in  the  family's  parish 
understood  the  seriousness  of  Mrs. 
M's  situation.  Fearing  that  she 
would  suffer  a  nervous  breakdown 
if  something  weren't  done  soon,  he 
was  instrumental  in  getting  Irene 
institutionalized  in  June,  1967. 

Irene  was  3^2  years  old. . . 

Legally  blind. . . 

Profoundly  deaf. . . 

And  classified  as  "mildly  to 
moderately  retarded." 

Irene  has  not  lived  at  home  for 
15  years.  Her  natural  father  is 
dead.  Her  natural  mother  is  a 
stranger  to  her. 

Irene  remained  institution- 
alized —  one  of  50  children  in  a 
ward  of  the  Paul  Dever  State 


School  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts 
—  for  3  years. 

In  May,  1970,  her  performance 
on  various  standardized  tests  sug- 
gested that  she  was  educable.  But 
her  multiple  impairments  were 
such  that  her  evaluators  recom- 
mended she  be  placed  in  a  residen- 
tial setting,  with  individualized 
instruction,  in  an  educational 
environment  specifically  designed 
for  deaf  and  blind  children.  Four 
months  later  Irene  was  enrolled 
at  Perkins. 

"The  prevailing  program- 
matic philosophy  here 
includes  a  three-fold  emphasis 
on  academic  instruction, 
vocational  training,  and  daily 
living  skills.  .  ." 

At  first,  the  6y2-year-old  child 
was  unhappy  with  her  new  situa- 
tion. The  records  show  that  Irene 
would  continuously  try  to  leave  her 
classroom.  If  she  didn't  want  to  do 
something,  she'd  immediately 
burst  into  tears.  And  if  that  didn't 
produce  the  desired  result,  she'd 
hurl  things  across  the  classroom. 

But  that  was  a  dozen  years 
ago. 

Today,  Irene  is  a  happy,  soci- 
able, and  semi-independent 
19-year-old  who  enjoys  learning, 
tries  hard  in  school,  shares  a  room 
with  another  deaf-blind  teenager, 
and  works  part-time  as  a  baker's 
assistant. 

Irene  is  one  of  four  deaf-blind 
students  in  Laurie  Wasserman's 
class,  where  the  emphasis  is  on 
non-graded  instruction  in  practical. 


Using  sign  language,  Irene  makes  a  point  to  her  teacher,  Laurie  Wasserman. 


applied  academics,  including: 
communication  skills,  functional 
math  and  speech,  auditory  train- 
ing, reading,  mobility,  community 
experience,  sex  education,  career 
education,  and  daily  living  skills. 

"We  focus  on  functional  living 
skills,"  explains  Ms.  Wasserman, 
"and  the  development  of  practical 
communication  skills." 

Not  all  students  in  the  Perkins 
Deaf-Blind  Program  receive  non- 
graded  classroom  instruction. 
"Programming  is  flexible," 
explains  Michael  Collins,  Deaf- 
Blind  Program  Supervisor.  "Some 


of  Irene's  peers  in  other  class- 
rooms, for  example,  are  receiving 
graded  instruction  in  subjects  such 
as  math,  science,  social  studies, 
reading,  and  language.  Their 
efforts  may  lead  them  to  either  a 
high  school  diploma  or  a  Perkins 
Certificate  of  Accomplishment." 

"The  point  is,"  adds  Assistant 
Supervisor,  Christina  Castro,  "that 
we  believe  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  a  deaf  and  blind  child 
should  incorporate  a  developmen- 
tal approach,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  evolution  of  communication 
skills  through  individualized 


instruction  and  age-appropriate 
curriculum." 

Regardless,  though,  of  whether 
their  academic  instruction  is 
graded  or  non-graded,  all  students 
receive  additional  instruction  in 
daily  living  skills,  independent  self- 
management,  and  social  skills. 
Cottage  and  classroom  staff, 
together,  implement  an  indepen- 
dent living  curriculum  which  pre- 
pares students  for  group  homes, 
community  residences,  or  their  own 
apartments. 

''The  education  and  training 
of  a  deaf  and  blind  child 
incorporates  a  developmental 
approach,  with  emphasis  on 
the  evolution  of  commun- 
ication skills  through  individ- 
ualized instruction  and  age- 
appropriate  curriculum/' 

"The  deaf-blind  child's  first 
steps  to  independence  will  usually 
be  in  the  area  of  self-care,"  says 
Mary  McDonagh,  Supervisor  of  the 
Perkins  Child  Care  Program.  "This 
whole  area  is,  of  course,  a  basic 
element  in  the  learning  activities 
that  go  on  in  the  cottages.  There- 
fore close  communication,  involv- 
ing exchange  of  observations  and 
reports  of  progress,  between  child 
care  workers  and  teachers  is 
essential." 

But  the  emphasis  on  daily  liv- 
ing skill  development  in  the  cot- 
tages and  academic  training  in  the 
classroom  is  only  two-thirds  of  the 
programming  focus  for  Irene  and 
other  deaf-blind  students  at  Per- 
kins. The  third  area  of  instruction 


and  training  is  vocationally 
oriented. 

Currently,  Irene  works  one- 
half  day  a  week,  off  campus,  at  a 
bakery.  She  leaves  Perkins  at  8:15 
every  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  be  at  her  job  as  a  baker's  assist- 
ant by  9:00.  Perkins  staff  transport 
her  to  and  from  her  job. 

After  her  initial  3-month  train- 
ing period  at  the  bakery,  Irene  will 
earn  a  wage  commensurate  with 
her  skills  and  experience.  Perkins 
vocational  instructor,  Victoria 
Kusnierz,  is  on  the  job  with  Irene, 
initially,  to  give  the  teenager 
assistance  as  needed. 

"Irene  still  has  a  way  to  go," 
says  Ms.  Kusnierz.  "For  instance 
she's  learning  to  use  the  time  clock 
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Irene  works  V?  day  per  week,  off  campus,  as  a  baker's  assistant. 


independently.  She  also  has  to 
improve  on  using  alternative 
modes  of  communication  as  neces- 
sary. But  the  point  is  that  she's 
getting  to  where  she  can  do  a 
job  well,  earn  a  wage,  and  help 
support  herself." 

The  off-campus  vocational 
experience  rounds  out  the  three-fold 
programmatic  emphasis  on  aca- 
demic instruction,  daily  living  skill 
development,  and  vocational  train- 
ing. In  addition,  however,  Irene 
receives  ongoing  support  services, 
as  needed,  from  a  psychologist,  an 
occupational  therapist,  a  physical 
therapist,  and  a  speech/language 
pathologist.  And,  too,  Irene  works 
regularly  with  educational  special- 
ists in  Orientation  and  Mobility 


and  Physical  Education,  in  order 
that  her  Perkins  experience  be  an 
optimal  educational  and  habilita- 
tive  program. 

During  her  12  years  at 
Perkins,  there  have  been  many 
persons,  certainly,  who  have 
helped  Irene  along  her  way  to  a 
more  independent  and  meaningful 
life.  No  one  individual,  of  course, 
would  claim  credit  for  Irene's  suc- 
cess. Perhaps,  though,  more  than 
anyone  else,  Irene's  foster  family 
—  the  Gauthiers,  of  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts  —  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  the  credit. 

"They're  beautiful  people," 
insists  Perkins'  Family  Consultant, 
Elizabeth  Banta.  "I  saw  Irene  turn 
right  around  when  she  got  in- 
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Irene  entertains  a  fellow  deaf-blind  student  in  tier  room  in  Thompkins  Cottage  on  the  Perkins  campus. 
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Irene  delivers  the  mail  to  all  the  staff  in  the  Deaf-Blind  Program.  She  gets  paid  for  this  job,  but  the  most 
important  thing  is  that  the  responsibility  associated  with  the  task  helps  Irene  to  be  more  independent. 


volved  with  them. . .  when  she  felt 
she  finally  belonged  somewhere. 

"When  Irene  first  came  here 
she  was  a  very  angry,  morose  little 
girl.  If  she  looked  at  you  at  all  in 
those  early  years  it  was  a  spiteful 
look.  She  felt  a  need  to  belong.  She 
hurt,  of  course.  She  kept  wanting  a 
home  —  a  yellow  home,  in  particu- 
lar. Weekends  and  holidays  and 
vacations  would  come,  though,  and 
there' d  be  no  yellow  home  for  her 
to  go  to.  So  she'd  vent  her  fi-ustra- 
tion  and  anger  by  pulling  fire 
alarms  and  breaking  windows. 

"I  certainly  don't  mean  to 
downplay  Perkins'  role  in  the 
change  that  occurred  in  Irene's  life. 
It's  taken  a  lot  of  really  dedicated 


professionals  here  to  assist  her  to 
where  she  is  today.  Many  caring 
teachers  and  child  care  workers 
and  other  professionals  who  spent 
many  extra  hours  with  her.  But  in 
Irene's  particular  case,  I  think  her 
association  with  her  foster  family 
was  the  turning  point.  It  gave  her 
the  security  that  she  so  desperately 
needed.  She  puts  a  lot  of  value  on 
having  a  family  to  go  to  at  times 
like  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

"Don't  we  all?" 

The  Gauthiers  got  involved 
with  Irene  because  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Suzanne  Gauthier.  "Sue"  was 
firesh  out  of  Babson  College  in  1974 
and  was  assigned  to  Irene  as  her 
child  care  worker  at  Perkins.  She 
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lived  at  home  with  her  parents  and 
commuted  to  work. 

"She'd  talk,  talk,  talk  about 
Irene  all  the  time,"  remembers  Mrs. 
Gauthier.  "How  terribly  insecure 
and  lonely  she  was.  Well,  after  sev- 
eral months  of  this  my  husband 
and  I  decided  that  we'd  like  to  meet 
the  little  girl  who  was  in  our 
daughter's  thoughts  all  the  time. 
Thanksgiving  was  approaching,  so 
we  suggested  that  Sue  bring  Irene 
to  dinner  at  our  home." 

''Ongoing  language  develop- 
ment at  each  student's  level  is 
a  dominant  emphasis  for  all 
students,  regardless  of  age  or 
functional  grouping. " 

"The  thing  is,"  explains 
Suzanne  Gauthier,"  a  lot  of  Irene's 
difficulty  at  that  time  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  she  had  no  one  to  love 
her.  If  she  had  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  at  that  point, 
no  one  would  have  missed  her.  I 
couldn't  know  that  and  not  do 
something  about  it." 

She  did  plenty. 

"She  showed  Irene  genuine 
affection,  for  one  thing,"  says 
Elizabeth  Banta.  "Irene  knew  that 
Sue  was  on  her  side.  And  she 
helped  Irene  succeed,  too. . .  She 
gave  Irene  enough  guidance  so 
that  she  didn't  experience  undue  or 
prolonged  frustration,  and  enough 
help  to  achieve  the  daily  little 
successes  that  bolstered  Irene's 
self-estem. 

"But  above  all  I  think  Sue 
knew  Irene's  capabilities  and 
limitations.  With  the  help  of  staff 


psychologist,  Joseph  D'Ottavio, 
she  was  able  to  see  Irene  realisti- 
cally and  help  her  accordingly.  She 
kept  goals  for  Irene  within  her 
range  of  capability,  but  then 
expected  her  to  succeed  within 
those  Umits." 

Although  the  relationship 
between  Irene  and  the  Gauthiers 
actually  began  in  1974,  it  wasn't 
until  3  years  ago  that  the 
Gauthiers  officially  became  her 
foster  family. 

"But  she's  been  one  of  us,  one 
of  the  family,  right  from  the  start," 
insists  Mrs.  Gauthier.  "She  went  to 
my  son  Al's  wedding  and  my 
daughter  Elaine's  wedding.  We've 
included  her  in  everj^hing  ever 
since  we've  known  her." 
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Teacher  aid,  Carol  Benoit,  listens  to  Irene  explain  her  answer  to  a  history  question.  Irene's  3  classmates 
prepare  to  give  their  own  answers. 


". . .  a  lot  of  Irene's  difficulty 
. . .  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
she  had  no  one  to  Jove  her/' 


Why,  though,  have  the  Gauth- 
iers  gone  out  of  their  way  to  wel- 
come Irene  into  their  family? 

"We'd  never  done  anything 
like  it  before,"  says  Mrs.  Gauthier. 
"Irene's  the  only  foster  child  we've 
ever  taken  in.  I  guess  what  it  all 
boils  down  to  is  the  fact  that,  well, 
we've  been  very  lucky  with  our 
Own  4  children.  They're  all  healthy, 


and  they're  all  good  kids,  too.  My 
husband  and  I  are  thankful  for 
that.  This  is  our  way  of  showing 
how  grateful  we  are. 

"Besides.  When  we  actually 
saw  how  unhappy  our  daughter 
was  for  Irene  and  how  truly  alone 
that  little  girl  was,  well,  what  else 
could  we  do? 

"What  would  you  have  done?" 
Does  it  surprise  you  that  the 
Gauthiers  live  in  a  yellow  house?  D 

Ronald  Trahan 
Coordinator, 
Public  Relations 
&  Publications 
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IN  AAEMOWAM 


Sina  Fladeland  Waterhouse,  a 
speech  therapist  at  Perkins  for  47 
years,  died  August  31st.  She  was  85. 

Mrs.  Waterhouse  was  born 
October  18,  1896.  She  graduated 
from  the  North  Dakota  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Grand  Forks  in  1917 
and  then  taught  there  for  two 
years  before  enrolling  at  James- 
town College,  where  she  majored  in 
English  and  Social  Science  while 
minoring  in  Education. 

After  graduating  from  James- 
town in  1923  with  a  bachelor's 
degree,  Mrs.  Waterhouse  enrolled 
in  Perkins'  Teacher  Training  Pro- 
gram (at  that  time  affiliated  with 
Harvard  University),  which 
trained  teachers  of  the  blind.  Dur- 
ing that  year  she  also  began  her 
specialized  training  in  speech  ther- 
apy at  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, from  where  she  would  later 
earn  a  master's  degree  in  1929. 

In  1924,  Mrs.  Waterhouse  was 
appointed  by  Perkins  Director, 


Edward  Allen,  to  be  the  first 
speech  therapist  ever  to  serve  on 
the  faculty  of  a  school  for  the  blind. 
Until  her  retirement  from  Perkins 
in  1971,  Mrs.  Waterhouse  was  in 
charge  of  speech  therapy  at  the 
school  for  47  years. 

After  she  married  Perkins' 
fifth  director.  Dr.  Edward  Water- 
house,  Mrs.  Waterhouse  eventually 
assumed  a  new  role  at  Perkins  by 
becoming  the  school's  unofficial 
"hostess."  She  continued  to  carry  a 
full  teaching  load,  however, 
because  her  understanding  of  blind 
children,  particularly  those  of  kin- 
dergarten age,  was  a  tremendous 
asset  to  Perkins. 

During  her  career,  Mrs. 
Waterhouse  participated  in  many 
conventions  of  speech  therapy 
associations,  including  seven 
national  conventions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  for 
the  Blind.  She  also  participated  in 
international  conferences,  on  the 
education  of  the  blind,  in  Tokyo, 
Oslo,  and  New  York  City.  In  addi- 
tion, Mrs.  Waterhouse  published 
numerous  articles  about  speech 
therapy  in  several  professional 
journals,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children 
(CEC)  and  the  Association  for  the 
Education  of  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped (AEVH). 

A  memorial  service  for  Mrs. 
Waterhouse  was  held  in  the  Allen 
Chapel  at  Perkins  on  Sunday, 
October  17th. 

A  special  fund  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Mrs.  Waterhouse's  name 
for  the  benefit  of  donations  to 
Perkins  in  her  memory.  D 
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ON  AND  OF  CAMPUS 


PERKINS  GRADUATES  FOURTEEN  —  The  fourteen  members  of  the  1982  senior  class  received  their 
high  school  diplomas  on  Friday,  June  18.  C.  Richard  Carlson,  president  of  the  Perkins  Corporation, 
awarded  the  diplomas  and  was  assisted  by  Perkins'  Director.  Charles  C.  Woodcock.  Pictured  here  are: 
(back  row,  left  to  right)  John  Gallagher;  John  Grover;  David  Ferranti;  Leonard  Ravenalle;  Michael 
Gaccione;  Ed  Remolina;  John  Guay;  Don  Neville;  Stephen  Theberge;  and  Anna  McChmmon;  (front  row, 
left  to  right)  Linda  Parkhurst;  Susanna  Scruggs;  David  Hunt;  Faith  Koehling;  Christopher  DeAngelo; 
Priscilla  Gardner;  Joseph  Carter;  Cheryl  Bergeron;  and  Victor  Berry. 


GROUNDBREAKING  CEREMONY  —  A  $700,000  construction  project  which  will  make  Perkins' 
gymnasiums,  library,  and,  swimming  pool  accessible  to  multi-handicapped  children  and  adults  is  under- 
way. The  official  groundbreaking  ceremony  on  Tuesday,  August  3rd,  was  attended  by  (see  photo,  from 
left  ro  right):  Peter  Boyer,  Town  l\/lanager,  Watertown;  Kevin  Lessard,  Assistant  Director,  Perkins;  C. 
Richard  Carlson,  President,  Perkins  Board  of  Trustees;  h/lichael  Karageorge,  a  Perkins  client;  David  Stone, 
Vice  President  of  the  Charles  Hayden  Foundation,  which  made  the  major  "challenge  grant"  thereby 
enabling  Perkins  to  begin  the  project;  Robert  Slattery,  from  the  Cambridge,  I^A  architectural  firm, 
Arrowstreet;  and  builder,  Frank  Johnson,  of  the  Wile  Corporation,  Newton,  t\AA. 
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RAY  CHARLES  AT  PERKINS,  JUNE  22, 1982 


''The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
couldnt  have  chosen  a  more  appropriate 
way  to  culminate  their  150th  anniversary. 
After  all,  what  better  symbol  of  victory  over 
adversity  is  there  than  the  Genius  of  Soul?'' 


Ernie  Santosuosso 
The  Boston  Globe 
June  24,  1982 
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(above)  Director  Charles  C.  Woodcock  presents 
Ray  Charles  with  a  specially  made  raised-letter- 
and-braille  commemorative  plaque. 

(right)  "The  Genius  of  Soul"  accepts  a  standing 
ovation  from  the  capacity  crowd  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  75-minute  performance.  Afterwards,  Mr. 
Charles  commented:  "It  was  a  home  audience. " 
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HEARING  HANDICAP:  the  communication  barrier 


Did  you  know  that  the  most 
common  handicapping  disability  is 
invisible? 

You  may  not  know  it  to  look  at 
them,  but  one  out  of  ten  Americans 
has  impaired  hearing.  Studies 
indicate  that  more  people  suffer 
from  hearing  problems  than  from 
heart  disease, 

visual  impairments,  tuberculosis, 
cerebral  palsy,  muscular  dys- 
trophy, and  multiple  sclerosis  com- 
bined. Of  these  hearing  impaired 
people,  3  million  are  school-aged 
children.  It  is  more  prevalent 
among  the  elderly  —  one  in  four 
people  over  65  has  hearing  loss. 
Most  hearing  impairments  can  be 
helped  — medically,  surgically,  or 
through  amplification. 

Deafness  is  not  merely  the 
absence  of  hearing.  There  are  var- 
ious types  and  degrees  of  hearing 
loss.  The  hearing  impairment  is 
classified  according  to  the  location 
of  the  problem  in  the  hearing 
mechanism.  A  conductive  hearing 
loss  is  caused  by  disfunction  in  the 
outer  or  middle  ear.  Causes  include 
wax,  ear  infections,  punctured  ear 
drum  and  immobilized  middle  ear 
bones.  These  kinds  of  losses  fre- 
quently can  be  corrected  medically. 
A  sensori-neural  loss  is  caused  by 
deterioration  of  the  sensory  cells  in 
the  inner  ear.  Common  causes  are 
aging,  exposure  to  noise  and  child- 
hood diseases  such  as  mumps  or 
measles.  There  is  generally  no 
medical  treatment  for  sensori- 
neural losses.  However,  a  hearing 
aid  can  be  an  effective  remedy. 

Hearing  aids  are  prescribed  by 
an  audiologist,  an  individual  with 
graduate  professional  training  who 
specializes  in  hearing  assessment 


and  habilitation  of  persons  with 
hearing  impairment. 

Hearing  aids  come  in  several 
types:  an  all-in-the-ear  aid  fitted  in 
the  ear  canal  (for  mild  losses);  a 
behind-the-ear  model,  for  mild  to 
severe  losses;  a  unit  in  the  temple 
bow  of  glasses,  also  for  mild  to 
severe  losses;  and  for  the  very  pro-        V 
found  loss,  a  body  aid.  Aids  can  be       i 
monaural,  worn  in  one  ear,  or  I 

lunaural,  worn  in  both  ears. 

Hearing  impairment  can  be  a 
serious  problem.  The  inability  to 
communicate  causes  isolation  from 
friends,  family  and  society,  can 
create  emotional  problems  and  "| 

interfere  with  the  ability  to  earn  a        ' 
living.  Children  with  communica- 
tion problems  associated  with 
hearing  loss  may  experience  diffi- 
culties in  learning  and  establishing 
social  relationships.  The  onset  of 
hearing  loss  at  birth  or  during 
infancy  may  result  in  severe  delays 
in  the  developments  of  speech  and 
language. 

Whom  do  you  contact  for  more 
information  on  hearing  loss  and  its 
implications?  An  audiologist  can 
determine  the  nature  and  extent  of 
hearing  loss  and  appropriate  steps 
for  remediation.  Audiologists  are 
located  in  many  different  types  of 
facilities:  hospitals,  universities, 
private  practice,  and  health 
departments.  If  you  are  unable  to 
locate  an  audiologist,  write  for  a 
list  of  clinical  facilities  in  your 
state  from:  American  Speech  Lan- 
guage Hearing  Association,  10801 
Rockville  Pike,  Rockville, 
MD  20852.  D 


Sherry  Ducombs 
M.C.D.  -  C.C.C.-A. 
Clinical  Services 


Audiologist, 
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•  Written  by  Perkins'  staff 

•  Behavioral  objectives  format 

•  Quantity  discount 

PERKINS  CURRICULA 
ON  SALE 
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PERKINS  CURRICULA 
ORDER  FORM 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Note:  Payment  in  full  must  accompany  this  order.  Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind.  Mail  check  and  order  form  to  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  MA  02172-9982  Attn:  Public  Relations  &  Publications 


Curriculum  Title 


Cost  Per  Curriculum 

Single       2-5        6-10    11  or  more 
Copy     Copies    Copies     Copies        Qty. 


Total 


Basic  Mathematics 

$  5.00 

$  4.50 

$  3.50 

$  2.50 

Communications  and 
Personal  Management 

5.00 

4.50 

3,50 

2.50 

Community  Residence 
Training  Program 

5.00 

4.50 

3.50 

2.50 

Curriculum  for  Daily  Living 
(Deaf-Blind) 

5.00 

4.50 

3.50 

2.50 

Food  Service 

9.00 

7.50 

6.00 

4.50 

Mobility 

20.00 

16.00 

13.00 

10.50 

Motor  Activities  Manual 

25.00 

20.00 

16.00 

12.50 

Office  Practice 

5.00 

4.50 

3.50 

2.50 

Physical  Education 

5.00 

4.50 

3.50 

2.50 

Readiness 

8.00 

7.00 

5.50 

4.00 

Reading,  K-6 

5.00 

4.50 

3.50 

2.50 

Retail  Management 

3.00 

2.75 

2.00 

1.50 

Salesmanship 

3.00 

2.75 

2.00 

1.50 

Science  Curriculum 
(Deaf-Blind) 

5.00 

4.50 

3.50 

2.50 

Sex  Education  (Deaf-Blind) 

10.00 

8.00 

6.50 

5.00 

Sex  Education  and  Family  Life 

15.00 

12.50 

10.00 

7.50 

Sign  Language  (Deaf-Blind) 

5.00 

4.50 

3.50 

2.50 

Transcription 

5.00 

4.50 

3.50 

2.50 

Typewriting 

5.00 

4.50 

3.50 

2.50 

Shipping  and  Handling  Charges 
No.  of  Books  Add 

1  $   .75 

2  -  5  2.00 

6-10  3.50 

11  or  more  5.00 


Subtotal 


Ship.  &  Hand!. 
Charges 


Total  Remittance    $ 


THE  PERKINS  ENDOWMENT 

The  Perkins  Program  as  it  has  developed  and  been  maintained  for  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  rehed  upon  a  growing  endowment  at 
every  step  along  the  way. 

Endowments  which  are  adequate  to  put  a  program  into  effect  are  rarely  suf- 
ficient to  keep  it  going.  As  with  every  private  school  and  college  that  is  keep- 
ing abreast  —  or  ahead  —  of  the  times,  Perkins  needs  to  see  its  endowment 
grow.  Through  bequests  and  donations,  and  through  a  few  government 
grants,  we  have  been  able  to  expand  existing  services  and  add  new  ones  as 
needed.  We  are  confident  that  our  friends  will  continue  to  support  us  in  ever 
increasing  amounts. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  a 
corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 

of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars  ($ ), 

the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  said  corporation 
under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the 
receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  a  suffi- 
cient discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  a  corpora- 
tion duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  that  certain  tract  of  real  estate  bounded  and  described 
as  follows: 

(Here  describe  the  real  estate  accurately) 
with  full  power  to  sell,  mortgage  and  convey  the  same  free  of  all  trust. 


NOTICE 

The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows: 

JOHN  W.  BRYANT 

Fiduciary  Trust  Co.,  175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02105 
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The  LANTERN. 


PUBUSHED  THREE  TIMES  A  YEAR  IN  PRINT 
AND  BRAILLE  EDITIONS  BY 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN,  MA  02172-2790 

Founded  1829 

.  A  private  school  for  blind  and  deaf-blind  girls  and  boys 

A  member  since  1947 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 


"The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  admits  students  of  any  race,  color,  national 
and  ethnic  origin  to  aU  the  rights,  privileges,  programs,  and  activities  generally 
accorded  or  made  available  to  students  at  the  school.  It  does  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  or  ethnic  origin  in  the  administration  of  its  edu- 
cational policies,  admissions  policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  and 
athletic  and  other  school-administered  programs." 
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EDITORIAL 


"A  bargain  -  at  half  the  price!" 

As  I  previewed  the  articles  to 
be  included  in  this  issue  of  The 
Lantern,  I  was  reminded  of  a  Bos- 
ton "tradition",  and  that  is  Filene's 
basement.  When  our  daughter, 
Jan,  visited  Boston  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  she  shopped  in  Filene's 
basement  and  behold,  she  found 
and  purchased  at  a  bargain  price  a 
Sax  Fifth  Avenue  dress.  This  she 
found  amongst  all  the  bargains, 
and  since  she  very  much  wanted  a 
new  dress  and  needed  it  to  pursue 
her  teaching  career,  could  benefit 
from  it  and  still  conserve  a  portion 
of  her  resources  for  other  things,  it 
was  quite  a  deal.  True,  a  compli- 
cated and  time-consuming  selec- 
tion process  in  a  basement  setting 
—  but  a  victory  for  her. 

Secondary  Services  at  Perkins 
consists  of  an  array  of  "bargain" 
services.  The  setting  is  not  like 
Filene's  basement,  and  it  isn't  a 
matter  of  treasures  among  some 
trash.  They  are  selected,  polished 
jewels  which,  when  strung 
together,  form  a  life-line  string  of 
survival  skills. 

Reference  is  made  in  this  issue 
to  Bobby  and  Brenda.  In  each  case 
they  speak  of  selecting  program 
components  which,  when  mas- 
tered, become  skills  —  life  skills. 

The  strength  of  each  Perkins 
Program  lies  in  its  flexibility  and 
versatility.  Each  Program  is  very 
unique  and  individually  adapted  to 
meet  diagnosed  needs. 

But  let's  not  forget  affordabil- 
ity.  Nearly  fifty  per  cent  (50%)  of 
the  cost  of  educating  and  training 
each  student  or  client  is  never 
billed  to  a  local  education  agency 
(LEA),  a  state  education  authority 


(SEA),  a  sponsoring  parent,  or  an 
individual  supporter.  Perkins  trus- 
tees and  incorporators,  in  their 
years  of  careful  planning,  careful 
spending,  and  continued  sponsor- 
ship of  quality  programming,  have 
to  this  date  managed  to  provide 
enough  private  funds  to  cover 
approximately  forty-six  percent 
(46%)  of  the  annual  budget. 

This  system  of  "private  sector" 
activity,  with  all  its  virtues,  relies 
on  the  continued  support  of  many 
friends.  My  editorial  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  February  issue  of  The 
Lantern,  but  it  is  being  written 
during  the  Christmas-Chanukah 
Holiday  Season.  So  let  me  thank 
those  many  people  who  recognize 
the  value  of  the  education,  train- 
ing, and  services  offered  to  thou- 
sands each  year  by  Perkins  —  rec- 
ognize it  and  support  it. 

A  bargain  from  Sax  Fifth 
Avenue  —  a  full  array  of  services 
for  Bobby  and  Brenda  —  a  bargain 
from  Perkins.  D 

Charles  C.  Woodcock 
Director 
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ANNOUNCING 


TWO  NEW  PERKINS  PROGRAMS! 


SEVERE  IMPAIRED 

Ages  Up  To  22 


COMMUNITY 
RESIDENCE  & 
INDEPENDENT  LIVING 
SERVICES 

Ages  18  and  Up 


This  Program  is  designed  to  serve 
severely  impaired  blind,  deaf- 
blind,  visually  impaired,  and  multi- 
impaired  students  from  ten 
through  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

These  students  include  those  who 
have  severe  cognitive,  motor,  sen- 
sory, and/or  behavioral  training 
needs.  It  is  presently  approved  as 
a  forty-eight-week  Program  by  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Special 
Education  on  a  day  and  residential 
basis. 

The  professional  staff  consists  of 
highly  trained  and  certified 
instructional  staff  and  a  full  com- 
plement of  clinical  personnel.  For 
further  information  call  or  write: 

Supervisor, 

Severe  Impaired  Program 

c/o  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 

175  North  Beacon  Street 

Watertown,  MA  02172-2790 

(617)924-3434 


Perkins  staff  supervise  and  direct 
several  off-campus  community 
residences  and  semi-independent 
apartments  for  tenants  who  are 
blind,  deaf-blind,  visually  impaired, 
or  multi-impaired. 

These  residences  and  apartments 
—  which  are  equipped  and  staffed 
appropriately  for  clients'  needs, 
with  structures  ranging  from  full- 
time  supervision  to  part-time  vis- 
itation support  —  provide  a  con- 
tinuum of  services  to  prepare 
individuals  for  independent  living 
or  to  help  them  maintain  resi- 
dence in  the  community. 

The  staff  at  Perkins  are  willing  to 
design  an  individual  financial  plan 
with  clients  and  their  advocates. 
For  further  information  call  or 
write: 

Supervisor, 

Community  Residence  & 
Independent  Living  Services 
c/o  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
1 75  North  Beacon  Street 
Watertown,  MA  02172-2790 
(617)924-3434 


These  Programs  will  be  highlighted 
in  future  issues  of  The  Lantern. 


SECONDARY  SERVICES  AT  PERKINS 


Secondary  Services  at  Perkins  serves  visually 
impaired  and  multi-impaired  adolescents  and 
young  adults  from  ages  thirteen  through  twenty- 
two.  Within  Secondary  Services,  a  student  is 
enrolled  in  one  of  two  programs:  the  Junior/Senior 
High  Program  or  Special  Programs. 

Junior/Senior  High  Program 

-  Fully  accredited  4-year  program 
leading  to  a  high  school  diploma.  | 

-  Required  courses  include  instruction  in 
academic  subjects,  prevocational  skills 
development,  and  independent  living. 

-  Each  student's  course  schedule  is  carefully  individualized. 

-  Optional  enrollment  available  in  courses  at  nearby  public  high  schools. 

-  Support  from  on-campus  clinical  specialists  and  remedial  tutors. 

Special  Programs 

-  Ungraded  secondary-level  coursework  leading  to  "Certificate  of  Accomp- 
lishment" at  successful  completion  of  program. 

-  Practical  applications  of  basic  academic  skills,  prevocational  skills  devel- 
opment, and  independent  living  skills  are  strongly  emphasized. 

-  Each  student's  course  schedule  is  carefully  individualized. 

-  Self-contained  classes  or  departmentalized  programming  available 
according  to  individual  student's  needs. 

-  Support  from  on-campus  clinical  sp)ecialists  and  remedial  tutors. 

A  focus  in  Secondary  Services  —  whether  it  be  the  Junior/Senior  High 
Program  or  Special  Programs  —  is  the  raising  of  intellectual  status.  However,  we 
are  also  concerned  with  the  total  social  development  of  our  students  and 
attempt  to  deal  with  all  the  factors  contributing  to  their  social  growth.  We 
attempt  to  help  them  to  become  more  active,  more  independent,  more  expres- 
sive of  themselves  —  so  that  they  may  profit  as  much  as  possible  from  all  expe- 
riences in  which  they  take  part. 

There  is  no  "typical"  student  in  either  program.  The  following  case  histories 
are  presented  here  because  we  feel  that  Bobby  and  Brenda  are  representative  of 
the  students  enrolled  in  the  Junior/Senior  High  Program  and  Special  Programs, 
respectively. 


Junior /Senior  High  Program 

Do  you  remember  Christmas, 
1977? 

Bobby  does.  Because  two  days 
later  he  lost  his  sight.  Forever. 

And  w^ould  you  believe  he's 
lucky  at  that?  For  if  his  brain 
tumor  hadn't  been  removed  when 
it  was,  Bobby  might  not  be  eigh- 
teen years  old  today. 


"I'd  started  to  feel  funny  about 
three  months  before  the  operation," 
he  remembers.  "I'd  be  sitting  in 
school  and  all  of  a  sudden  I'd  get 
numb  and  fall  off  my  chair.  Even- 
tually I  started  falling  down  stairs. 
I  was  living  with  a  foster  family  at 
the  time.  They  thought  I  was  on 
drugs. 


"About  a  week  before  Christ- 
mas was  when  I  started  having 
trouble  with  my  eyes.  As  the  days 
wore  on  I  could  see  less  and  less. 
And  my  head  was  hurting  .  .  .  hurt- 
ing a  lot.  I  didn't  understand  what 
was  happening  to  me.  I  was  afraid. 
I  couldn't  concentrate  on  Christ- 
mas or  anything.  All  I  could  think 
about  was  how  much  my  head 
hurt." 

Bobby's  increasing  pain  and 
diminishing  eyesight  caused  his 
foster  parents  to  take  him  to  an 
ophthalmologist  two  days  after 
Christmas. 

"The  eye  doctor  took  one  look 
at  me,"  says  Bobby,  "and  put  me 
in  touch  right  away  with  a  neurol- 
ogist. Then  the  neurologist  exam- 
ined me  and  told  my  foster  parents 
to  rush  me  to  the  hospital  then  and 
there  or  I  might  die.  The  operation 
couldn't  wait.  The  brain  tumor  was 
killing  me,  he  said.  Everything 
happened  real  quick  after  that. 

"The  last  person  I  remember 
seeing  before  they  put  me  under 
was  my  real  mom,"  says  Bobby. 
"But  by  that  time  my  vision  was  so 
distorted  that  she  looked  inhuman 
to  me,  sort  of  like  a  black-and-white 
negative." 

The  tumor  —  "cerebella  medul- 
lablastoma"  —  was  excised  soon 
after.  Bobby's  life  was  spared,  of 
course.  But  his  sight  was  gone 
permanently.  He  was  thirteen. 

"When  I  woke  up  after  the 
operation,"  he  says,  "I  kept  think- 
ing. Til  never  be  a  normal  boy 
again.'  My  head,  see,  had  felt  really 
heavy  before  the  operation  . . .  but 
after  they  relieved  the  pressure 
from  th^  tumor,  my  head  felt  so 
light  that  I  was  scared  it  was 


empty.  I  was  afraid  they'd  cut 
away  too  much  of  my  brain. 

"But  I  still  didn't  realize  what 
had  happened  to  my  sight  until 
about  a  week  later.  I  was  sitting  in 
a  wheelchair  with  the  bandages 
still  over  my  head  and  eyes.  My 
mom  was  pushing  me  back  to  my 
room  and  talking  to  the  doctor.  She 
asked  him:  'Will  Bobby  ever  see 
again?'  The  doctor  said:  'It's  not 
likely.'  That's  when  it  began  to  hit 
me,  that  I  was  blind  for  good.  My 
mom  started  to  cry.  I  did  too." 

Bobby's  life  had  not  been  free 
from  emotional  upheaval  before  the 
surgery,  either.  He  had  been  a 
"behavior  problem"  for  his  mother 
since  he  was  three  years  old. 
Indeed,  so  much  so  that  Bobby 
spent  many  of  his  early  years  away 
from  home,  in  residential  state 
schools,  for  the  purpose  of  manag- 
ing his  erratic  behavior.  The  blind- 
ness added  to  his  many  adjustment 

''The  brain  tumor  was  kil- 
ling me . . .  Everything 
happened  real  quick  after 
that." 


problems.  Bobby  readily  admits 
that  he  had  great  difficulty  coping 
with  his  handicap. 

"I  was  a  really  bad  kid  for  a 
while,"  he  says.  "Breaking  win- 
dows, starting  fires,  poking  holes  in 
my  mom's  walls  with  my  cane.  I 
started  to  drink  alcohol  again,  too. 
I  felt  helpless." 

"The  age  (13)  at  which  Bobby's 
blindness  occurred  played  a  big 
part  in  his  early  adjustment  prob- 
lems," explains  Ruth  Bell,  Bobby's 
counselor.  "One  of  the  hardest 


Academic  instruction  (left)  and  prevocational  si<ills 
development  (riglit)  are  strongly  emphasized  in 
Bobby's  individualized  plan  of  education. 


tasks  of  adolescence,  after  all,  is 
becoming  independent.  When  you 
become  blind,  though,  for  a  while 
you're  very  dependent.  Loss  of  self- 
esteem  is  typical.  And  with  that 
comes  frustration  and,  oftentimes, 
aggression." 

Bobby's  anti-social  behavior, 
then,  continued.  His  mother 
became  more  and  more  distraught, 
feeling  unable  to  cope  with  her 
son's  aggressiveness  and  depres- 
sion. By  April  of  1980,  nearly  three 
years  Etfter  the  onset  of  his  blind- 
ness, the  boy  still  hadn't  resolved 
his  inner  conflicts.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  his  mother  turned  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut  for  help. 
Bobby  was  subsequently  referred  to 
Perkins  for  a  comprehensive  two- 
day  evaluation.  He  was  enrolled  at 
Perkins  one  month  later. 


Bobby  smiles  nowadays  when 
he's  asked  to  compare  himself  to 
the  fellow  who  entered  Perkins 
some  two-and-one-half  years  ago, 

"When  I  first  came  here,"  he 
says,  "I  didn't  want  to  deal  with 
my  blindness.  It  was  too  hard,  to 
get  up  every  day  and  have  to 
relearn  everything.  I  was  angry  at 
my  mother  for  getting  me  into  Per- 
kins . . .  because  being  here  forced 
me  to  deal  with  my  blindness. 
Nobody  here  would  let  me  hide  in  a 
corner  and  do  things  for  me.  They 
made  me  learn  to  help  myself." 

The  program  for  Bobby 
involved  a  three-pronged  focus  on 
academic  learning  and  the  devel- 
opment of  prevocational  and  per- 
sonal management  skills.  The  goal, 
of  course,  was  to  have  Bobby  func- 
tioning as  independently  as  possi- 


ble  upon  graduating  from  high 
school. 

"But  the  key  to  everything," 
insists  Ruth  Bell,  "was  Bobby's 
adjustment  to  his  blindness." 

In  a  supportive  environment 
where  expectations  for  indepen- 
dence were  reasonable  and  consist- 
ent, Bobby  began  to  adjust  slowly. 
One-on-one  counseling  centered 
around  the  loss  of  his  sight.  There 
was  group  counseling,  too,  with 
other  recently  blinded  students  . . . 
and  a  structured  plan  for  family 
involvement,  so  that  Bobby's 
mother  and  step-father  were  given 
assistance  in  helping  their  son 
become  independent. 

Part  of  Bobby's  emotional 
adjustment  to  his  blindness 
included  his  successful  participa- 
tion once  again  in  the  usual  activi- 
ties of  a  high  school  student.  He  got 
back  into  the  routine  of  homework, 
for  example,  final  exams,  and  dan- 
ces . . .  which  are  the  business  of 
any  high  schooler.  His  grades 
began  to  steadily  improve.  He 
currently  maintains  a  solid  "B" 
average  in  such  standard  academic 
subjects  as  English,  Math,  and  U.S. 
History. 

Although  Bobby  is  capable  of 
succeeding  at  college,  he  has 
chosen  the  goal  of  getting  a  good 
job  after  high  school.  A  student  like 
Bobby  who  really  wants  to  leave 
high  school  ready  to  work  can  focus 
his  program  within  Junior /Senior 
High  to  emphasize  prevocational 
skills  development.  Training  in  hor- 
ticultural activities,  food  service, 
industrial  work,  and  small  business 
ownership  are  offered  —  all  for 
high  school  credit.  Some  of  these 
courses  even  involve  off-campus 


Living  with  other  recently  blinded  and  congenitally 
blind  students  his  own  age  has  helped  Bobby 
adjust  to  his  blindness. 

training  within  commercial 
businesses. 

Not  all  students,  of  course, 
choose  Bobby's  kind  of  program. 
Some,  for  example,  are  interested  in 
pursuing  further  education  after 
high  school  —  perhaps  college  or 
specific  vocational  instruction.  If  a 
student  demonstrates  the  readiness 
(emotionally  and  academically)  and 
the  willingness  to  attend  courses  in 
a  public  high  school,  the  Perkins 
Junior /Senior  High  Program  pro- 
vides the  support  necessary  for  him 
or  her  to  take  courses  at  nearby 
Watertown  High  School.  Perkins 
students  have  taken  courses  there 
in  foreign  language,  computers, 
psychology,  history,  and  ceramics. 

For  Bobby,  though,  the  focus  is 
on  realistic  jobs  and  career  direc- 
tions, which  is  why  his  program 
contains  a  Career  Education  course 
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and  several  prevocational  electives. 
And,  too,  his  courses  in  Orientation 
and  Mobility  and  Commnity  Expe- 
riences ai'e  giving  him  new  skills  in 
order  to  handle  the  community  at- 
large  independently.  Perhaps, 
though,  he  has  shown  just  a  bit 
more  enthusiasm  for  one  course 
over  all  others:  "Live-In." 

"It  gives  Bobby  the  opportun- 
ity to  experience  living  in  a  simu- 
lated apartment  situation," 
explains  Jr./Sr.  High  Program 
Supervisor,  Julie  Solomon.  "All 
students  are  required  to  participate 
in  a  Live-In  . . .  which  can  be  ten 
weeks  long  or  even  a  full  school 
year  in  duration.  The  student  signs 
a  'lease'  and  is  responsible  for 
budgeting,  meal  planning,  shop- 
ping, and  housekeeping.  The  idea, 
of  course,  is  to  bring  the  student 
along  to  the  point  where  he  or  she 
is  functioning  with  minimal  super- 
vision. That's  very  important  to 
someone  like  Bobby  who,  for  thir- 
teen years,  was  used  to  fending  for 
himself.  And,  someday  soon,  will  be 
expected  to  do  so  again." 

Bobby  is  eighteen  now.  Five 
Christmases  have  come  and  gone 
since  his  brain  tumor  operation. 
He's  adventitiously  and  totally 
blind.  He  has  some  ideas  about 
who  he  is  and  what  is  important  to 
him.  He  wants  a  job^  and  he's  wil- 
ling to  receive  instruction  in  the 
skills  necessary  to  get  a  good  job. 
Things  are  looking  up  for  Bobby. 


"I  think  he'll  make  it,"  attests 
Ruth  Bell.  "He's  coping  well  psy- 
chologically now.  And  I  think  he's 
accumulating  more  than  an  ade- 
quate level  of  independent  living 
skills." 

Bobby  agrees. 

"I've  come  a  long  way  here," 
he  insists.  "When  I  first  became 
blind,  I'd  ask  myself,  'Why  me?'  I 
asked  myself  that  question  a  lot,  at 
first.  And  when  I  couldn't  come  up 
with  any  answers,  well,  that's 
when  I  started  acting  up. 

"But  after  I  was  at  Perkins  a 
while,  I  realized  somewhere  along 
the  line  that  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, 'Why  me?',  is  too  mind- 
boggling  to  deal  with.  So  now  I  just 
get  on  with  my  life. 

"I  think  the  people  here  at  Per- 
kins are  responsible  for  that  change 
in  me.  Like  I  said,  when  I  first 
came  here  I  had  a  chip  on  my 
shoulder.  I  didn't  want  to  deal  with 
the  fact  that  I  was  blind,  and  that  I 
was  going  to  stay  blind  for  the  rest 
of  my  life.  It  was  so  much  easier  for 
me  to  feel  sorry  for  myself  than  it 
was  to  work  hard  to  relearn 
everything. 

"I  had  to  be  pushed.  I  think 
that's  where  Perkins  has  been  the 
most  help  to  me.  They  forced  me  to 
come  to  terms  with  who  I  am,  to  see 
the  real  me.  I'm  a  lot  happier  these 
days . . . 

"I  even  like  Christmas." 
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Special  Programs 

Brenda  was  considered  "nor- 
mal" at  her  birth  fourteen  years 
ago.  . . 

Even  though  she  was  born  to  a 
mother  who  had  complications  of 
toxemia  —  an  abnormal  condition 
associated  with  the  presence  of 
toxic  substances  in  the  blood. 

Brenda  was  delivered  at  term 
and  discharged  from  the  hospital  in 
seemingly  good  health.  Just  two 
months  later,  however,  she  was 
hospitalized  following  convulsions. 
At  three  months  her  mother 
expressed  concern  over  the  fact  that 
her  infant  wasn't  responding  to 
light  or  other  visual  stimuli.  Subse- 
quently, Brenda  was  diagnosed  as 
having  cortical  blindness.  At  eigh- 
teen months  she  was  again  hospi- 
talized with  convulsions.  This  time, 
however,  she  was  also  treated  for 
severe  lead  intoxication. 

At  age  three-and-one  half, 
Brenda  entered  a  Head  Start  pro- 
gram. It  was  there  that  her  other 
problems  became  evident:  hyperac- 
tivity, a  short  attention  span,  and 
antisocial  behavior  ...  all  of  which 
led  to  her  dismissal  from  the 
program. 

The  records  indicate  that  when 
Brenda  first  came  to  Perkins  ten 
years  ago,  at  age  five,  she  pos- 
sessed a  poor  memory  and  imma- 
ture speech  patterns,  a  short  atten- 
tion span,  and  she  found  it  difficult 
to  share  the  attention  of  adults. 
Often  defying  authority,  Brenda 
frequently  exhibited  antisocial 
behavior  in  her  classroom  and  the 
cottage  in  which  she  was  living. 
Her  poor  self  image  and  great  need 
to  gain  attention  (she  had  been  one 
of  three  children  in  a  household 


where  there  was  only  one  parent) 
often  resulted  in  her  getting  into 
trouble  and  being  alienated  from 
her  peers  . . . 

Developmentally,  then,  she 
was  functioning  two  to  three  years 
below  her  chronological  age.  A  clin- 
ical assessment  determined  that  the 
legally  blind,  multi-impaired  young 
girl  would  function  best  in  an 
environment  where  she'd  be  given 
much  encouragement.  She  required 
a  highly  structured  and  individual- 
ized program  of  education,  in  a 
small-group  setting,  with  as  much 
one-to-one  or  one-to-two  interven- 
tion as  possible.  The  Primary  & 
Intermediate  Program  at  Perkins 
could  provide  such  an  education  for 
her. 

A  decade  later,  Brenda  has  now 
made  the  transition  into  the  secon- 
dary level  of  her  schooling,  having 
transferred  into  Special  Programs 
last  September. 


"Developmentally,  then, 
she  was  functioning  two 
to  three  years  below  her 
chronological  age. '' 

"I  feel  good,"  insists  Brenda.  "I 
think  it's  a  challenge  for  me.  I  Hke 
to  go  around  with  older  kids.  I 
guess  I  got  to  come  up  to  Special 
Programs  because  I  did  well  with 
my  behavior  and  I'm  more  grown 
up.  I'm  very  happy." 

Brenda's  courses  are  ungraded. 

"Primarily  so  as  not  to  lock  her 
into  an  unrealistic  grade  level," 
explains  Special  Programs  Super- 
visor, Cynthia  Essex.  "Because 
Brenda  is  functioning  between  first 
and  fourth  grade  levels,  depending 
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on  the  course,  it  would  not  be  in  her 
best  interest  to  lock  her  into  a  set 
curriculum.  She,  like  all  of  our  Spe- 
cial Programs  students,  needs  a 
very  individualized  program  of 
education  in  order  to  prosper.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  in  an 
ungraded  program,  she'll  be  re- 
evaluated with  consideration  given 
to  enrolling  her  in  courses  leading 
to  a  diploma. 

"If  at  that  time  it's  determined 
that  Brenda  would  continue  to  do 
best  in  an  ungraded  program,  then 
she  could  work  toward  a  Certificate 
of  Accomplishment  in  Special 
Programs." 

Individualized  education  . . . 

Exactly  wht  does  that  mean 
for  Brenda? 

For  one  thing,  it  means  that, 
because  of  her  particular  impair- 
ments and  resulting  learning  dis- 
abilities, Brenda's  academic  course 
are  functional. 

"For  example,"  says  Cynthia 
Essex,  "much  of  her  classroom 
academic  instruction  focuses  on  her 
learning  communication  skills.  She 
receives  instruction,  then,  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  typing  ..  .  and 
improving  her  language. 

"But,  Brenda  also  gets  instruc- 
tion in  everyday  kinds  of  math 
skills,  too." 

"I'm  learning  regrouping  for 
addition  and  subtraction,"  says 
Brenda.  "I  also  work  math  prob- 
lems with  the  Talking  Calculator.  I 
do  money,  too  . . .  how  to  give 
change  to  people." 

"No  matter  what  the  course," 
adds  Cynthia  Essex,  "the  emphasis 
is  on  ba^ic  kinds  of  skills.  Take 
social  studies  sis  another  example. 
We  emphasize  the  kind  of  informa- 


tion which  will  allow  Brenda  to 
know  as  much  about  the  world  as 
possible." 

"We're  doing  map  skills  now," 
says  Brenda.  "And  we  learned  the 
name  of  the  state  capitol." 

In  addition  to  functional  aca- 
demics, though,  there  are  other 
areas  of  programming  to  meet 
Brenda's  individual  needs. 

For  example,  in  order  to  make 
her  as  independent  as  possible, 
Brenda  receives  instruction  in  the 
area  of  independent  living  skills. 
Specifically,  she  takes  courses  in 
Orientation  and  Mobility,  Com- 
munity Experience,  and  Home  and 
Personal  Management. 

"If  I  want  to  go  somewhere," 
says  Brenda,  "I  have  to  be  able  to 
find  that  place.  When  I'm  traveling 
I  want  to  be  able  to  do  it  on  my 
own.  That's  why  a  course  like 
Orientation  and  Mobility  is  good 
for  me." 

"A  natural  adjunct  to  'O  &  M'," 
says  Cynthia  Essex,  "is  a  course  in 
Community  Experience  .  .  .  because 
once  you've  got  the  necessary  travel 
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One  of  Brenda's  favorite  courses  is  music.  "I  love  to  sing. "  slie  says.  "It's  helped  her  mature. "  says  Cynthia 
Essex,  "taught  her  the  concept  of  teamwork. " 


skills  to  get  out  into  your  commun- 
ity, you've  got  to  know  what's  in 
that  community  that  might  be  of 
interest  to  you.  The  course  in 
Community  Experience,  then,  con- 
nects Brenda  to  the  'real'  world." 

"In  Community  Experience 
class,"  adds  Brenda,  "I  pay  for 
things.  I  go  up  to  the  cash  register 
. .  .  learn  which  store  to  go  to  . . . 
look  for  things  in  the  store.  I'll  have 
to  be  able  to  do  these  things  for 
myself  someday,  so  it's  good  that  I 
get  started  now." 

Brenda's  third  course  in  the 
area  of  independent  living  skills  — 
Home  and  Personal  Management 
—  helps  her  acquire  basic  skills  of 
daily  living,  including  food  prepa- 
ration, care  of  clothing,  personal 
hygiene,  and  housekeeping  skills. 

"Beginning  with  basic  cold 
food  preparation  techniques," 
explains  Home  and  Personsal 
Management  teacher,  Judy 
Sayenga,  "such  as  pouring,  spoon- 


ing, spreading,  and  slicing.  The 
students  then  learn  to  use  small 
household  appliances  such  as  the 
electric  can  opener,  toaster,  and 
percolator. 

"When  they've  demonstrated 
that  they're  able  to  follow  the  safety 
procedures,  we  then  introduce  the 
use  of  the  oven  to  heat  and  bake 
foods.  Later  the  students  use  the 
stove  top  for  heating  and  boiling 
foods. 

"The  course  also  includes 
information  on  nutrition,  menu 
planning,  how  to  shop  for  food  and 
how  to  store  it,  as  well  as  how  to 
prepare  it." 

The  third  area  of  Brenda's 
individualized  education  program 
consists  of  prevocational  training. 

"If,"  says  Cynthia  Essex, 
"we're  trying  to  prepare  Brenda  to 
assume  a  contributing  role  in 
society,  then  we've  got  to  help  her 
acquire  basic  job  skills  and  appro- 
priate work  habits  and  attitudes." 
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Since  Brenda  has  just  recently 
entered  Secondary  Services,  her 
prevocational  training  to  begin 
with  is  exploratory  and  evaluative. 
During  her  first  two  years  in  Spe- 
cial Progi'ams,  she  will  explore  and 
be  evaluated  in  many  different 
vocational  areas:  sales,  food  service, 
horticulture,  seat  weaving  and  can- 
ing, crafts,  industrial  production, 
and  contract  work  for  local  com- 
munity businesses.  The  idea  is  to 
expose  Brenda  to  the  concepts  of 
work  and  responsibility,  determine 
her  capabilities  and  limitations, 
and  help  her  decide  where  her  voca- 
tional interests  lie. 

"It's  hard  to  predict,  of  course," 
admits  Cynthia  Essex,  "just  how 
far  along  Brenda  will  be  when  she 
leaves  Perkins.  That's  several  years 
away.  But,  despite  her  learning 
disabilities  and  her  neurological 
and  visual  impairments,  I  think 
that  ultimately  she  has  a  very  good 
possibility  of  qualifying  for  an 
income-earning  job." 

The  fourth  area  of  individual- 
ized programming  for  Brenda 
involves  enhancing  her  social 
development.  To  this  end,  she 
receives  individual  counseling  once 
each  week  from  a  Clinical  Services 
staff  psychologist. 

"We  focus  on  problems  that 
Brenda  has  trouble  sorting  out  by 
herself,"  says  psychologist, 
Madeline  Nold.  "Brenda  is  very 
good  in  identifying  areas  of  distress 
in  her  personal  life  and  is  willing 
for  us  to  probe  for  effective  solu- 
tions together.  She  is  fairly  sensi- 
tive to  long-term  issues  which  may 
be  contributing  to  current  upset." 

In  a  peer  counseling  group, 
which  also  meets  once  a  week.  Dr. 
Nold  adds,  "Brenda  is  dynamite. 


"When  Brenda  leaves  Perkins, "  says  Cynthia 
Essex,  "we  want  her  to  be  functioning  as  inde- 
pendently as  possible. " 

Whether  talking  about  herself  or 
involving  herself  with  the  problems 
of  others,  she  tells  it  like  it  is." 

Brenda  also  lives  in  a  cottage 
at  Perkins  where  the  houseparents 
help  her  focus  on  acceptable  behav- 
iors and  build  her  social  skills.  And, 
too,  she  receives  further  clinical 
intervention  —  in  addition  to  coun- 
seling —  in  the  form  of  physical 
and  speech/language  therapies. 

Additionally,  courses  in  physi- 
cal education  and  music  also 
enhance  Brenda's  social 
development. 

"The  adaptive  physical  educa- 
tion," explains  physical  education 
teacher,  Stephanie  Cox,  "focuses  on 
fitness,  games,  and  activities  which 
will  help  Brenda  acquire  lifetime 
recreation  habits  she  enjoys  —  like 
roller  skating  and  bowling." 

Music,  though,  seems  to  garner 
most  of  Brenda's  affection. 

"I  like  chorus,"  she  says.  "I 
love  singing.  It's  a  neat  thing  to 
sing.  And  you  go  places,  sing  for 
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Perhaps  Brends's  most  significant  accomplishment  at  Perl<ins  has  been  her  social  development.  "Every 
year,  it  seems,  I  get  along  with  more  and  more  people  . .  .  and  more  and  more  people  like  me. " 


audiences  . . .  sometimes  I  feel  ner- 
vous, but  the  more  I  do  it  the  less 
nervous  I  am." 

"Music  has  some  very  benefi- 
cial social  ramifications  for 
Brenda,"  says  Cynthia  Essex.  "The 
discipline  is  important.  In  learning 
to  perform,  Brenda  has  improved 
her  poise  and  become  aware  of  the 
importance  of  teamwork. 

"I  think  too  that  music  will 
really  be  one  of  the  best  avenues 
Brenda  has  to  get  into  the  local 
community  once  she  leaves  Per- 
kins. The  Softball  team  may  not 
want  her  because  she's  blind,  but 
the  church  choir  will  probably  wel- 
come her." 

How  has  Brenda  changed  over 
her  decade-long  stay  at  Perkins? 

"Well,"  she  philosophizes,"  for 
one  thing  I'm  working  harder  in 
class  and  my  attention  span  has 


increased.  School  work  is  hard  for 
me,  but  I  try  to  pay  attention  to  the 
teacher.  I  like  reading,  and  I  really 
listen." 

A  recent  performance  in  the 
play,  "Annie,"  put  on  by  Brenda 
and  several  of  her  classmates  dem- 
onstrated Brenda's  improved  abil- 
ity to  work  cooperatively  with 
peers,  her  increasing  maturity,  and 
her  improved  self-esteem. 

"Everybody  liked  the  play," 
she  says.  "We  worked  very  hard.  I 
even  learned  some  of  the  other  kids' 
parts  and  cued  them,  and  they 
appreciated  my  help. 

"Every  year,  it  seems,  I  get 
along  with  more  people  .  . .  and 
more  and  more  people  like  me."  D 

Ronald  Trahan 

Coordinator, 

Public  Relations  &  Publications 
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ON  AND  OFF  CAMPUS 


A  rare  moment  .  .  .  Perkins,  in  its  154-year  history,  has  only  had  seven  directors.  Gathered  here  are  three 
of  those  men:  Mr.  Charles  Woodcock  (standing),  who  has  been  Perkins'  director  since  1977:  Mr.  Benjamin 
Smith  (left),  Perkins'  sixth  director  (1971-1977):  and  Dr.  Edward  Waterhouse,  Perkins  fifth  director  (1951- 
1971 ).  Unfortunately,  the  occasion  for  the  gathering  was  the  Memorial  Service  held  for  Dr.  Waterhouse's 
wife,  Sina,  last  October. 


Charles  Woodcock,  left.  Director  of  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  accepts  a  1/25th  scale  model  of  one 
of  the  eight  change-ringing  bells  at  the  school.  Presenting  the  model  is  William  Theobald,  former  bell- 
hanging  supervisor  at  the  Whitechapel  Bell  Foundry  in  London.  The  Perkins  bells  were  cast  at  White- 
chapel  in  1912.  The  bells  were  then  donated  to  Perkins  in  1913  by  the  granddaughter  of  Thomas 
Handasyd  Perkins,  for  whom  the  school  is  named.  Photo  by  Ronald  Trahan 
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Another  Milestone  for  the 
Perkins  Brailler! 


The  Perkins  Brailler,  designed  and  developed  by  David  Abraham  of  The  Howe  Press  of  Perkins,  has  set 
the  standard  for  brailling  excellence  since  1951.  On  November  22,  1982,  The  Howe  Press  assembled  its 
150,000th  Perkins  Brailler.  and  shipped  it  to  Poland. 
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HEARING  HANDICAP:  the  communication  barrier 


All  of  Perkins'  deaf-blind  stu- 
dents have  some  "residual"  hearing 
which  is  enhanced  by  the  use  of 
appropriate  hearing  aids.  Speech 
sounds  in  the  environment  are  thus 
amplified,  but  the  sounds  often 
have  no  real  meaning  to  our  stu- 
dents. They  must  therefore  be 
taught  to  recognize  and  identify 
sounds. 

A  hearing  loss  interferes 
greatly  with  the  natural  process  of 
language  and  speech  learning, 
causing  amplified  speech  to  be 
heard  somewhat  differently  than 
the  way  hearing  individuals  per- 
ceive speech.  This  "distortion"  in 
hearing  affects  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce clear  speech.  Thus,  inaccurate 
speech  production  is  not  caused  by 
any  damage  to  the  speech  mecha- 
nism, but  is  rather  the  result  of  not 
hearing  speech  accurately. 

However,  even  though  our  stu- 
dents may  not  hear  particular 
sounds,  it  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  unable  to  produce  those  sounds. 
They  must  be  formally  taught  to 
interpret  and  produce  sounds,  lan- 
guage, and  speech,  unlike  individ- 
uals with  normal  hearing  who 
usually  acquire  these  skills  with 
minimal  teaching. 

In  Perkins'  Deaf-Blind  Pro- 
gram, we  have  found  that,  with 
training,  some  of  our  students  who 
never  before  understood  speech  are 
now  learning  to  use  their  residual 
hearing  to  comprehend  simple 
words,  phrases,  and  sentences  — 
without  reading  lips.  And,  some  of 
our  students  who  never  before  used 
their  voices  for  functional  purposes 
can  now  produce  simple  words  that 
can  be  used  in  many  practical 
situations. 


Auditory  training  and  speech 
training  with  deaf-blind  students 
often  takes  years  of  daily  drill  work 
before  worthwhile  results  are  seen. 
Sometimes  it  is  determined  that  the 
time  and  effort  needed  to  teach 
speech  and  hearing  skills  is  not 
appropriate  for  particular  students. 
The  decision  regarding  the  appro- 
priateness of  this  training  depends 
upon  the  particular  priorities  for 
each  student  —  priorities  based 
upon  how  functional  the  skills  will 
be  for  the  student,  the  degree  of 
support  from  staff  and  family,  and 
the  student's  cognitive  level.  Ther- 
apy is  provided  to  the  students  who 
are  most  likely  to  benefit  from  it, 
particularly  for  their  future  educa- 
tion or  work  environment.  How- 
ever, support  and  carryover  of  the 
skills  by  the  Perkins  staff  and  indi- 
vidual families  is  another  determin- 
ing factor  for  beginning  therapy. 

The  success  rate  for  a  student 
to  learn  to  "hccir"  and  "speak" 
intelligibly  frequently  depends  upon 
the  severity  of  the  hearing  loss, 
how  soon  the  hearing  loss  is  diag- 
nosed, and  how  soon  and  how  con- 
sistently amplification  is  used. 
Other  factors  include  the  frequency 
and  intensity  of  the  training  and 
the  practical  use  the  student  has  for 
the  skills  being  taught.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  some  students 
have  an  easier  time  learning  these 
skills  than  others.  Success  increases 
when  there  is  carryover  into  areas 
of  a  student's  life  beyond  the 
classroom.  D 

Sherry  Ducombs,  Audiologist 

Fran  Caplan, 
Speech/ Language  Pathologist 

Clinical  Services /Perkins 
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PERKINS  PUBLICATIONS 
ORDER  FORM 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Note:  Payment  in  full  must  accompany  this  order.  Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind.  Mail  check  and  order  form  to  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  MA  02172-2790  Attn:  Public  Relations  &  Publications 


Publication  Title 


Cost  Per  Publication 

Single       2-5        6-10    llormore 
Copy      Copies    Copies      Copies        Qty. 


Total 


Auditory  Training  in  the 
Perkins  Deaf-Blind  Dept. 

$  2.50 

$2.25 

$2.00 

$1.75 

Bibliography  of  the  Deaf-Blind 

5.00 

4.50 

3.50 

2.50 

Boby  Image  and  the  Severely 
Handicapped  Rubella  Child 

2.50 

2.25 

2.00 

1.75 

Educational  Beginnings  with 
Deaf-Blind  Children 
(2nd  edition) 

2.50 

2.25 

2.00 

1.75 

Fourth  International  Conference 
on  Deaf-Blind  Children 

5.00 

4.50 

3.50 

2.50 

Perkins  Sign  Language 
Dictionary 

10.00 

9.50 

9.25 

9.00 

Speech  Beginnings  for  the 
Deaf-Blind  Child 

2.50 

2.25 

2.00 

1.75 

The  Deaf-Blind  Rubella  Child 

2.50 

2.25 

2.00 

1.75 

The  Story  of  Leonard  Dowdy  - 
Deaf-Blindness  Acquired 
in  Infancy 

3.00 

2.75 

2.50 

2.25 

Understanding  our  Movement 
Problems 

4.00 

3.75 

3.50 

3.25 

Subtotal 


Shipping  and  Handling  Charges 


No.  of  Books 

Add 

1 

$   .75 

2-5 

2.00 

6-10 

3.50 

11  or  more 

5.00 

Ship.  &  Handl. 
Charges 


Total  Remittance    $ 
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THE  PERKINS  ENDOWMENT 

The  Perkins  Program  as  it  has  developed  and  been  maintained  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  rehed  upon  a  growing 
endowment  at  every  step  along  the  way. 

Endowments  which  are  adequate  to  put  a  program  into  effect  are 
rarely  sufficient  to  keep  it  going.  As  with  every  private  school  and  col- 
lege that  is  keeping  abreast  —  or  ahead  —  of  the  times,  Perkins  needs 
to  see  its  endowment  grow.  Through  bequests  and  donations,  and 
through  a  few  government  grants,  we  have  been  able  to  expand  exist- 
ing services  and  add  new  ones  as  needed.  We  are  confident  that  our 
friends  will  continue  to  support  us  in  ever  increasing  amounts. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars 

($ ),  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses 

and  purposes  of  said  corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my 
executors  for  the  same. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  a 
corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  that  certain  tract  of  real  estate 
bounded  and  described  as  follows: 

(Here  describe  the  real  estate  accurately) 

with  full  power  to  sell,  mortgage  and  convey  the  same  free  of  all  trust. 


NOTICE 

The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows: 

JOHN  W.  BRYANT 

Fiduciary  Trust  Co.,  175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110-2289 
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EDITORIAL 


"Discover  Watertow^n" 

I  am  currently  serving  on  the 
Pride  in  Watertown  Committee. 
Appointed  by  the  Watertown 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  we  are 
charged  with  developing  ways  of 
helping  the  citizens  of  Watertown, 
Massachusetts  recognize  the  poten- 
tial of  their  community  —  what  it 
is  and  what  it  can  be. 

As  we  met  to  discuss  the 
assigned  task,  we  began  to  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  much  here 
from  a  historic,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural standpoint.  Indeed,  we  began 
to  "discover  Watertown."  One  of 
our  group  then  proposed  a  theme 
—  "Discover  Watertown"  —  and 
then  many  underlying  "themettes" 
began  to  emerge,  such  as:  "live  it," 
"Shop  it,"  "Work  it,"  "Play  it," 
"Love  it,"  and  "Vote  it." 

Perkins  "discovered"  Water- 
town  in  1910  and  now  is  the  town's 
fifth  largest  employer,  with  a  full- 
time  staff  of  some  500  persons. 
Over  25%  of  them  are  "tenured" 
employees,  many  of  whom  are  rec- 
ognized elsewhere  in  this  edition  of 
The  Lantern. 

In  recent  years  we  have  made 
another  "discovery"  —  persons 
whose  needs  are  very  special 
because  of  the  long-term  effects  of 
their  traumatic  injuries,  primarily 
to  the  head  and  spinal  cord  areas 
of  their  bodies. 

The  challenge  to  staff  in  all 
areas  is  to  recognize  the  maturity 
of  thought  and  reasoning  that 
remains  intact  in  spite  of  a  trau- 
matic head  injury  that  slows  the 
perceptions  and  ability  to  re- 
member and  respond.  The  retrain- 
ing here  involves  adults  working 
with  adults  attempting  to  restruc- 
ture all  thought  and  response  pat- 


terns, so  that  they  serve  the  indi- 
vidual rather  than  allow  the  injury 
to  reign  over  body  and  soul. 

The  needs  of  the  head-injured 
are  the  responsibility  of  all 
segments  of  our  society,  because  it 
is  something  that  is  caused  by  a 
wide  range  of  exposures  and 
happens  to  just  as  wide  a  range  of 
our  population. 

Making  a  place  for  oneself  in 
the  world  is  at  best  a  challenge  for 
someone  who  has  no  impairments, 
if  indeed  such  persons  exist  when 
you  develop  the  concept  of 
"impairment"  to  its  fullest.  For 
adults  who  have  been  struck  with 
conditions  that  make  the  battle  an 
uphill  fight,  Perkins  pledges  itself 
through  strong  programming  to 
"grease  the  skids"  and  maintain 
efforts  to  lower  the  degree  of  the 
incline  so  that  the  battles  can  be 
won.  Together  we  are  fighting  on.  D 


Charles  C. 
Director 


Woodcock 


ANNOUNCING 


TWO  NEW  PERKINS  PROGRAMS! 


SEVERE  IMPAIRED 

Ages  Up  To  22 


COMMUNITY 
RESIDENCE  & 
INDEPENDENT  LIVING 
SERVICES 

Ages  18  and  Up 


This  Program  is  designed  to  serve 
severely  impaired  blind,  deaf- 
blind,  visually  impaired,  and  multi- 
impaired  students  from  ten 
through  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

These  students  include  those  who 
have  severe  cognitive,  motor,  sen- 
sory, and/or  behavioral  training 
needs.  It  is  presently  approved  as 
a  forty-eight-week  Program  by  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Special 
Education  on  a  day  and  residential 
basis. 

The  professional  staff  consists  of 
highly  trained  and  certified 
instructional  staff  and  a  full  com- 
plement of  clinical  personnel.  For 
ifurther  information  call  or  write: 

Supervisor, 

Severe  Impaired  Program 

c/o  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 

175  North  Beacon  Street 

Watertown,  MA  02172-2790 

(617)924-3434 


Perkins  staff  supervise  and  direct 
several  off-campus  community 
residences  and  semi-independent 
apartments  for  tenants  who  are 
blind,  deaf-blind,  visually  impaired, 
or  multi-impaired. 

These  residences  and  apartments 
—  which  are  equipped  and  staffed 
appropriately  for  clients'  needs, 
with  structures  ranging  from  full- 
time  supervision  to  part-time  vis- 
itation support  —  provide  a  con- 
tinuum of  services  to  prepare 
individuals  for  independent  living 
or  to  help  them  maintain  resi- 
dence in  the  community. 

The  staff  at  Perkins  are  willing  to 
design  an  individual  financial  plan 
with  clients  and  their  advocates. 
For  further  information  call  or 
write: 

Supervisor, 

Community  Residence  & 
Independent  Living  Services 
c/o  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
175  North  Beacon  Street 
Watertown,  MA  02172-2790 
(617)924-3434 


These  Programs  will  be  highlighted 
in  future  issues  of  The  Lantern. 


ADULT  SERVICES  AT  PERKINS. 


The  Adult  Services  Program  at  Perkins  offers 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  to  blind,  deaf-blind, 
visually  impaired,  multi-impaired,  and  head-injured 
persons  who  are  eighteen  and  older 

Referred,  typically,  by  various  state  and  local 
agencies,  our  clients  are  offered  individualized  and 
functional  training  in  a  variety  of  areas:  prevoca- 
tional  and  vocational  skills,  clinical  therapies, 
communication,  daily  living,  academic  studies, 
leisure  and  recreation,  motor  training,  orientation 
and  mobility,  and  social  skills. 
The  duration  of  each  client's  individualized  program  is  flexible,  reflecting  the 
immense  variety  of  individual  needs.  Both  day  and  residential  programs  are 
available.  For  residential  clients,  we  offer  modern  apartment  suites  with  kitchen 
and  bathroom  facilities  accessible  to  the  orthopedically  impaired. 

Specially  trained  staff  provide  intensive  programming  to  prepare  our  clients 
for  a  variety  of  future  living  and  working  alternatives.  To  that  end,  the  Program 
offers  an  interdisciplinary  team  approach  to  instruction  and  training.  The  profes- 
sional team  includes  a  rehabilitation  specialist,  a  speech  and  language  patholo- 
gist, an  occupational  therapist,  a  specially  trained  educator,  a  physical  therapist, 
a  psychologist,  a  social  worker,  an  orientation  and  mobility  instructor,  a  recrea- 
tion specialist,  and  various  medical  specialists. 

There  is  no  "typical"  client  in  our  Adult  Services  Program.  Moreover  while  the 
following  case  history  features  a  legally  blind  young  man  whose  visual  impair- 
ment is  the  result  of  a  traumatic  head  injury  and  who,  therefore,  represents  a 
new  client  population  for  Perkins,  it  must  be  noted  that  we  continue  to  help 
those  whose  "only"  impairment  is  visual.  And,  too,  we  are  helping  individuals 
who  have  no  visual  impairment  whatsoever 


Twelve  years  ago,  Paul  Dean 
IV  was  hurrying  home  from  ele- 
mentary school  with  a  knapsack 
full  of  books  on  his  back.  Because 
it  was  June,  the  young  boy  may 
have  been  thinking  about  his 
summer  vacation  soon  to  come. 

Perhaps,  then,  because  Paul 
was  preoccupied,  the  nine-year-old 
never  saw  the  car  that  hit  him  .  .  . 

That  partially  blinded  him. 

That  partially  paralyzed  him. 

That  comatized  him  for  nearly 
five  months. 

"The  damage  to  his  brain,  his 
whole  body,"  recalls  Paul's  father, 
Paul  Dean  III,  "was  so  severe, 


so  overwhelming,  that  my  son 
was  clinically  dead,  twice,  during 
his  coma." 

Paul's  brain  stem  was  flat- 
tened so  severely  that  all  four  of 
his  limbs  were  immobilized,  and  he 
was  administered  round-the-clock 
anticonvulsive  medication.  While 
comatose,  the  boy  underwent  sev- 
eral operations,  including  a 
tracheotomy  to  help  him  breathe. 
In  addition,  he  had  to  be  turned 
frequently  from  side  to  side  to 
drain  secretions  from  his  lungs, 
thereby  preventing  pneumonia.  To 
maintain  Paul's  nutrition,  supple- 
ments were  fed  to  him  through  a 


small  ("nasogastric")  tube  placed 
through  his  nose  and  into  his 
stomach. 

To  further  complicate  matters, 
as  part  of  the  brain's  healing  pro- 
cess, the  free  flow  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  which  bathes  the  brain 
was  being  interfered  with.  In 
Paul's  case  it  was  causing  a  build- 
up of  pressure  ("hydrocephalus"), 
compressing  his  brain.  Doctors 
corrected  the  life-threatening  prob- 
lem by  placing  a  tube  (called  a 
"shunt")  into  the  fluid  and  rerout- 
ing it  from  Paul's  head  through  his 
jugular  vein  and  back  into  his 
bloodstream. 

"It  was  very  much  touch-and- 
go  for  a  long  time  after  the  acci- 
dent," explains  Paul's  father.  "In 
fact  my  wife  and  I  got  the  distinct 
feeling,  at  one  point,  that  most  of 
the  doctors  were  giving  us  signals 
that  we  should  just  let  our  son's  life 
wind  down  by  itself.  That's  how 
bad  off  Paul  was." 

Today  Paul  Dean  IV  is  almost 
twenty-two.  He's  an  adult.  The 
nightmare  of  a  dozen  years  ago 
has  receded,  buried  under  the  grave 
concerns  of  day-to-day  living  with 
several  handicaps.  He  seeks  no 
sympathy. 

"I'm  very  lucky,"  Paul  insists. 

There's  a  distinct  nasal  quality 
to  his  voice,  as  if  he's  pinching  his 
nose  while  talking.  His  speech  is 
slow  and  sometimes  difficult  to 
understand. 

"I'd  say,"  he  continues,  "that 
I'm  a  very  young  gentleman.  .  . 
who  came  out  of  his  automobile 
accident .  .  .  with  flying  colors. 
That's  pretty  good,  because  . .  . 
when  I  first  woke  up  I  didn't  know 


where  I  was.  I  could  barely  hold 
my  head  up.  I  was  like  ...  a  baby 
again." 

Paul  has  just  finished  lunch. 
He's  sitting  in  the  "common"  room 
of  the  residence  building  on  the 
Perkins  campus  where  he  shares 
an  apartment  with  another  head- 
injured  young  man.  One  of  his 
teachers.  Independent  Living  Spe- 
cialist Katarina  Eraser,  enters  the 
room.  Paul  stands  up  slowly  and 
walks  cautiously  toward  her.  His 
right  foot  is  turned  inward  as  a 
result  of  the  accident,  so  he  must 
literally  walk  on  his  instep,  thus 
making  travel  slow. 

"Read  to  me,  please,  what  this 
says,  Paul."  Katarina  has  prepared 
a  list  of  instructions  for  Paul  to 

".  . .  my  son  was  clinically 
dead,  twice.  .  ." 

carry  out  during  his  upcoming 
class  in  "Activities  of  Daily 
Living." 

"Check  off .  .  .  when  .  .  .  done," 
Paul  reads. 

"Do  you  understand  what  that 
means?"  asks  Katarina. 

"Yes,"  Paul  says,  quickly.  He 
looks  at  his  teacher,  winks,  then 
smiles.  "What  do  you  think  I  am 
...  a  kid?"  He  smiles  again. 

This  particular  afternoon, 
Paul's  class  in  "Activities  of  Daily 
Living"  will  be  held  in  Paul's 
apartment.  Paul  is  accompanied 
there  by  teacher  aide,  Robert 
Robitaille,  Jr. 

"Can  I  see  the  Hst  that  Ms. 
Eraser  gave  you?"  Robert  asks. 

The  first  task  is  for  Paul  to 
inspect  his  dresser  to  be  sure  that 


Leisure  and  Recreation  are  just  two  of  several  areas  in  which  Paul  Dean  and  other  Adult  Services  clients 
at  Perkins  receive  individualized  and  functional  training. 


all  his  clothing  are  in  their  proper 
drawers.  Each  drawer  has  been 
labelled  to  help  Paul  remember 
where  various  kinds  of  clothes  are 
to  be  stored:  "Socks",  "Underwear", 
"Shirts",  "Pants",  "PJs",  and 
"Sweaters". 

"The  idea,"  explains  Robert, 
"is  for  Paul  to  develop  compensa- 
tory skills  necessary  for  him  to 
fend  for  himself  every  day.  Like 
make  his  bed,  dress  properly,  bathe 
properly,  and  so  forth.  Things  that 
Paul  used  to  do  for  himself  before 
his  accident.  Because  of  his  head 
injury  his  memory  is  deficient. 
That's  a  characteristic  often  asso- 
ciated with  the  head-injured.  Paul 
has  to  be  reminded  of  things 
constantly." 

A  sign  next  to  Paul's  dresser 
exemplifies  Robert's  observation.  It 
reads:  "Hospital,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday.  Wear:  Dress  pants,  flat 
suede  shoes.  Bring:  White  coat, 
lunch,  orange  backpack."  Paul 


works  at  a  nearby  hospital  two 
days  a  week  as  part  of  his  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training  at 
Perkins.  The  sign  is  a  prompt  for 
Paul  to  remember  that. 

Having  finished  inspecting  his 
dresser  and  informing  Robert  that 
ever3^thing  is  in  order,  Paul  waits 
for  further  instructions.  Robert 
does  an  inspection  of  his  own.  He 
opens  the  "Sweater"  drawer. 

"What  are  these?"  he  asks, 
holding  up  a  pair  of  corduroy 
pants. 

"Oops,"  Paul  says  imme- 
diately. "I  goofed."  He  looks  into 
the  drawer.  "And  look  at  this  ...  I 
.  .  .  got  socks  in  here  too." 

Robert  folds  his  arms,  leans 
against  the  wall,  and  smiles.  "Let's 
get  it  right  this  time,"  he  says. 

Coma  is  a  prolonged  state  of 
unconsciousness.  There  is  no 
speech;  the  eyes  remain  closed; 
there  is  no  meaningful  response  to 


external  stimuli.  It  can  be  induced 
by  conditions  other  than  trauma  to 
the  head.  For  example,  strokes, 
lack  of  oxygen  to  the  brain,  meta- 
bolic abnormalities  from  kidney, 
liver,  or  lung  failure,  poisons, 
tumors,  infections,  even  drugs  — all 
can  induce  a  comatose  state. 

As  the  period  of  unconscious- 
ness lengthens  to  an  hour  or  more, 
doctors  begin  to  use  the  term  coma 
—  and,  at  that  line  of  demarcation, 
it  is  universally  assumed  that  some 
degree  of  damage  to  the  brain 
exists.  Indeed,  physicians  are  quick 
to  point  out  that,  even  with  the  best 
medical  care,  when  coma  persists 
for  six  hours  or  more,  chances  are 
only  50/50  that  the  patient  will 
survive. 

As  difficult  as  it  is  to  stabilize 
a  head  trauma  victim  and  keep 
him  alive,  it's  even  more  precarious 
to  predict  the  long-term  outcome 
for  the  patient  once  he  comes  out  of 
coma.  According  to  the  National 
Head  Injury  Foundation  (NHIF), 
the  only  certain  thing  about  coma 
is  that  the  longer  it  lasts,  the 
greater  the  resulting  disability  is 
likely  to  be. 

In  Paul  Dean's  case,  what  his 
father  and  mother  feared  the  most 
was  that  their  son  would  live  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  a  "vegatative" 
state  —  a  condition  in  which  he 
would  open  his  eyes  but  not  focus 
on  anything,  utter  no  intelligible 
sound,  and  make  no  meaningful 
response  to  anyone  or  anything. 
Although  most  head-injured  per- 
sons go  through  such  a  state 
briefly  (Paul  was  no  exception), 
fortunately  only  a  few  —  three 
percent  —  remain  permanently  in 
this  condition. 


"What  pleases  us  most." says  Paul's  father,  "is  that 
Paul  tries  as  hard  as  possible  to  be  as  good  a 
human  being  as  he  can.  He  tries  to  help  others. " 

"After  Paul  finally  started 
coming  out  of  it,"  says  his  father, 
"the  doctors  told  us  that,  as  with 
all  head-injured  people,  there  would 
be  a  period  —  oh,  a  year  to  a  year- 
and-a-half  —  during  which  time 
the  brain  will  repair  itself  as  best  it 
can.  Basically  though,  after  that 
what  you  have  then  is  what  you'll 
have  forever.  So  when  Paul  came 
out  of  coma,  the  doctors  couldn't 
give  us  a  long-term  prognosis. 
'Work  with  what  you've  got,'  they 
told  us." 

What  the  Deans  had  was  a 
son  would  couldn't  walk,  talk, 
think,  remember,  hear,  see,  or  even 
swallow  without  major  difficulty. 
And  their  boy  was  only  ten. 

What  quality  of  life  did  he 
have  to  look  forward  to? 

Paul  recuperated  at  home  for 
three  months  before  he  went  back 
to  his  elementary  school. 

"We  thought  it  would  be  good 
for  him,"  his  father  admits.  "We 
were  wrong.  No  one  knew  how  to 
help  him,  how  to  interact  with  him. 
So  we  tried  a  private  school  in 
Boston  for  two  years.  That  didn't 
work  out  either.  We  tried  another. 
Strike  three.  Finally,  by  the  time  he 
was  ready  for  junior  high  school, 
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we  placed  him  back  into  our  public 
school  system." 

Eventually,  Paul  graduated 
from  high  school,  at  age  nineteen, 
with  a  "special"  diploma. 

"He'd  been  in  sort  of  a  cut- 
back program  for  the  learning  dis- 
abled," says  Mr.  Dean.  "But  when 
you  beg'in  to  consider  all  that  Paul 
had  been  through  —  like  the  opera- 
tion to  replace  a  hip  that  put  him 
in  a  whole-body  cast  for  six 
months  while  he  was  in  high 
school  —  well,  then  you  begin  to 
understand  what  a  fantastic 
accomplishment  even  a  special 
diploma  was  for  Paul." 

But  what  would  be  the  next 
step  for  the  young  man?  Would  he 
have  to  live  at  home  with  his  par- 
ents for  the  rest  of  his  life?  Would 
Paul  never  be  able  to  take  control 
of  his  own  life? 

The  Deans  set  to  work  plan- 
ning for  their  son's  long-term 
needs,  realizing  that  Paul  would 
more  than  likely  continue  to  need 
supervision  in  the  areas  of  daily 
living  and  social  skills  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  National  Head  Injury 
Foundation,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean 
began  to  look  for  appropriate  reha- 
bilitation programs  for  their  son. 

"In  particular,"  says  Mr.  Dean, 
"we  wanted  a  residential  setting 
and  a  strong  emphasis  on  voca- 
tional exploration  and  evaluation. 
And  of  course  we  wanted  Paul  to 
learn  to  do  more  for  himself.  Coun- 
seling was  important  too. 

"Everyone  we  talked  to  spoke 
highly  of  Perkins'  Adult  Services 


Program,  the  way  their  program- 
ming was  so  flexible  and  individ- 
ualized, and  the  way  they're  break- 
ing new  ground  in  rehabilitating 
the  head-injured. 

"We  haven't  been  disap- 
pointed," Mr.  Dean  adds.  "Paul's 
changed  tremendously  in  the  two 
years  he's  been  programmed  in  the 
Head  Injury  Unit  at  Perkins. 
One  thing,  the  most  pronounced  I 
think,  is  that  he's  much  more 
mature,  much  more  independent 
now.  Living  and  learning  at 
Perkins  has  forced  Paul  to  take 
more  control  of  his  own  life.  Per- 
kins has  brought  him  to  the  point 
where  he  can  live  and  work  semi- 
independently.  I  think  that's  tre- 
mendous progress  when  you  con- 
sider that  Paul  could  do  virtually 
nothing  for  himself  just  two  years 
ago.  Now  we're  talking  about  a 
person  who  stands  a  good  chance 
at  living  a  reasonably  normal  life. 

"...  the  only  certain  thing 
about  coma  is  that  the 
longer  it  lasts,  the  greater 
the  resulting  disability  is 
likely  to  be. " 


''That's  progress." 

Mr.  Dean  is  not  the  only  indi- 
vidual who's  pleased  with  his  son's 
development. 

"It's  gratifying  to  us,  too," 
adds  Barbara  Smith,  Adult  Servi- 
ces Supervisor.  "Both  from  a  pro- 
fessional and  personal  point  of 
view.  We've  been  able  to  see  Paul 
mature  into  an  adult  during  the 
time  he's  been  with  us. 

"He's  made  significant  strides 
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in  all  areas,  but  most  especially  in 
personal  and  emotional  growth. 
For  example,  Paul's  progressed 
from  focusing  on  past  events  in  his 
life  to  giving  more  consideration  to 
the  present  and  his  future.  He's 
interested,  now,  in  planning  a 
future  for  himself.  A  future  that 
takes  into  account  a  much  more 
realistic  assessment  of  his  own 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

"It's  Paul's  hard  work  and 
investment  in  himself  and  our 
Program  that's  made  all  the 
difference." 

It's  interesting  to  note  that 
Perkins  did  not  specifically  set  out 
to  develop  a  program  for  head- 
injured  adults  such  as  Paul. 

"Adult  Services  already  had  in 
place  a  comprehensive  training 
program,"  Barbara  continues, 
"with  a  strong  emphasis  on  voca- 
tional training,  daily  living  skills 
development,  and  clinical  support. 
Paul  was  one  of  the  first  head- 
injured  individuals  to  enter  our 
Program.  It  was  clear  to  us  from 
then  on  that  the  head-injured  were 
a  population  with  a  very  serious 
need  for  functional  rehabilitation 
services,  and  that  we  were  in  a 
good  position  to  expand  our  com- 
mitment to  be  able  to  help  them." 

A  single  poster  hanging  over 
Paul's  bed  depicts  a  pig  standing 
absentmindedly  next  to  a  chicken- 
wire  fence.  The  caption  reads:  "We 
can't  all  be  neat."  To  the  left  of  the 
poster  is  a  calendar.  The  days  of 
the  month  already  gone  have  been 
crossed  out,  except  for  yesterday: 
Paul  is  one  day  behind.  And 
there's  a  12-inch  black-and-white 
television  at  the  front  of  the  bed. 


"Okay,  Paul.  What's  number 
two  on  the  list?" 

"Clean  off  the  bureau  and  .  .  . 
put  all  magazines  and  papers  in 
the  .  . .  bookcase."  Paul  looks 
around  and  smiles.  This  task  he 
had  already  completed,  on  his  own, 
earlier  that  morning. 

"Good,"  says  Robert.  "Next?" 

"Check  to  see  if  shirts  .  .  .  are 
hung  properly,  with  shoulders  up." 

Robert  opens  the  closet  door. 
"How  'bout  that  white  one,  Paul? 
Does  that  look  right  to  you?"  The 
shirt  has  been  hung  inside  out  and 
is  nearly  falling  off  the  hanger. 

Paul  hesitates.  "No  ...  I  must 
have  been  in  a  hurry."  He  grins, 
then  hangs  his  shirt  properly. 


There  is  a  st/ong  emphasis  on  vocational  explora- 
tion and  evaluation  in  the  Adult  Services  Program 
at  Perkins.  In  this  photo.  Paul  receives  guidance 
from  Work  Activities  instructor,  Julian  Green. 


"Good,"  says  Robert.  "That's 
another  one  down,  Paul  Dean. 
What's  next?" 
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"Put  all  shoes  in  the  .  .  .  closet. 
And  .  .  .  don't  forget  to  look  under 
the  bed." 

Paul  stoops  slowly,  then  lies 
on  the  carpeted  floor  and  peaks 
under  his  bed. 

"Oh  darn!"  he  says,  in  earnest 
dismay.  Two  pairs  of  shoes  are  hid- 
ing under  the  bed.  He  asks  Robert, 
"Are  you  sure  you  didn't  do  this 
to  me?" 

"What  should  you  do  with 
your  shoes,  Paul,  as  soon  as  you 
take  them  off?" 

"Put  them  ...  in  the  closet." 

"That's  right,  Paul." 

"Activities  of  Daily  Living"  is 
only  part  of  Paul's  individualized 
plan  of  education  and  training 
at  Perkins. 

"When  he  came  here," 
explains  Social  Worker,  Anne 
Marie  Marano,  "Paul  had  many 
functional  limitations.  We  were 
getting  him  ten  years  post  injury. 
He  came  to  us  with  poor  gross 
motor  coordination,  poor  fine 
motor  coordination,  short-term 
memory  deficits,  visual  and  percep- 
tual deficiencies,  an  extremely 
short  attention  span,  little  endur- 
ance, significant  communication 
deficits,  and  a  need  for  psychologi- 
cal counseling." 

Part  of  Paul's  program 
includes  individual  supportive 
counseling  sessions.  He  has  also 
participated  in  "Social  Skills"  ses- 
sion, the  focus  of  which  was  to 
encourage  appropriate  social  inter- 
actions and  conversation  skills  in  a 
small-group  setting,  as  well  as  to 
provide  Paul  and  other  Adult  Ser- 
vices clients  the  opportunity  for 
peer  group  support  and  discussions 
regarding  issues  of  mutual  con- 


cerns. Topics  included  the  social 
and  emotional  aspects  of  disability 
and  its  impact  on  the  clients' 
lifestyles. 

"He  attended  the  group  ses- 
sions regularly,"  says  Anne  Marie. 
"Paul's  interested  in  the  topics  we 
discussed.  He's  learned  to  be 
friendly  and  cooperative  and  cour- 
teous to  other  group  members.  He 
relates  to  them  now  in  a  relaxed 
and  comfortable  manner.  At  times, 
Paul  has  difficulty,  though,  attend- 
ing to  the  topics  .  .  .  He'd  ask  ques- 
tions or  make  a  comment  about  an 
unrelated  subject.  But  with  direc- 
tion and  encouragement  he  got 
right  back  on  track,  usually  shar- 
ing valuable  insights  and  offering 
support  to  others  in  the  group." 

Because  of  his  visual  impair- 
ments, Paul  receives  two  hours  of 
instruction  each  week  in  "Orienta- 
tion and  Mobility."  Due  to  his 
deficits  in  the  areas  of  spatial 
orientation,  memory,  and  sequenc- 
ing, Paul  is  not  a  candidate  for 
independent  travel  at  the  moment. 

"There  are,  however,"  says  O 
&  M  instructor,  Monique  Signorat, 
"a  number  of  areas  in  which  Paul 
has  benefitted  from  continued 
orientation  and  mobility  instruc- 
tion. The  long-range  goal  being 
safe  and  efficient  travel  in  a  super- 
vised group  or  with  another  indi- 
vidual. You  see,  because  he  is 
unable  to  recognize  often-passed 
landmarks  or  utilize  written 
instructions,  he's  got  to  travel  with 
supervision  in  the  community,  or 
in  any  outdoor  setting  for  that 
matter. 

"But  with  continued  orienta- 
tion and  mobility  instruction," 
adds  Monique,  "we  feel  that  Paul 
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can  continue  to  make  gains  in  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  environment, 
thereby  enabling  him  to  travel 
safely  and  efficiently  within  a 
supervised  group." 

Another  practical  aspect  of 
Paul's  program  is  his  instruction  in 
functional  academics.  Each  week 
Paul  spends  four  highly  structured 
hours  with  his  teacher,  Teresa  Van 
Solkema,  working  on  such  prag- 
matic tasks  as  banking  his  money 
and  developing  a  budget. 

"When  he  first  came  to  us," 
recalls  Teresa,  "Paul  couldn't  even 
keep  track  of  his  own  wallet.  He 
had  very  little  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  manage  his  own  affairs 
and  initially  resented  any  help 
related  to  money." 

Two  years  later,  things  are 
much  different. 

"For  example,"  says  Teresa, 
"Paul  writes  a  weekly  shopping  list 
of  items  he  needs  to  purchase.  And 
he's  opened  a  checking  and  sav- 
ings account  at  a  community  bank. 
Each  week  I  travel  off-campus  with 
Paul  and  several  other  head- 
injured  clients.  At  that  time,  Paul 
shops  for  food,  clothing,  and  hobby 
items. 

"What's  important  is  that  get- 
ting Paul  out  into  the  local  com- 
munity —  where  he  must  locate  the 
appropriate  stores,  the  items  he's 
looking  for,  and  then  perform  suc- 
cessful money  transactions  —  all  of 
these  tasks  help  Paul  take  respon- 
sibility for  himself. 

"Paul's  determination,"  adds 
Teresa,  "and  his  progress  toward 
achieving  a  more  independent 
lifestyle  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  his  self-esteem.  What  bet- 
ter way  is  there  for  him  to  prove  to 
himself  thai  he's  on  his  way  to 


"Being  able  to  do  a  job  and  get  paid  for  It  means  a 
lot  to  Paul." says  vocational  Instructor.  Wendy 
Wright  Bridgeo.  "To  me  too.  for  that  matter.  He's 
no  different  from  anyone  else. " 

semi-independence  than  to  be  able 
to  manage  his  own  money?" 

It's  Tuesday,  eight  a.m.  One  of 
the  two  days  each  week  that  Paul 
works  off-campus  at  nearby  Mt. 
Auburn  Hospital  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  Wendy  Wright 
Bridgeo,  Paul's  vocational  instruc- 
tor, has  just  arrived  at  the  main 
door  of  the  Northeast  Residence  at 
Perkins,  the  building  in  which  Paul 
maintains  his  apartment.  Paul 
spots  Wendy  as  soon  as  she  enters 
the  door.  He  ambles  over  to  her 
carrying  a  bulging  lunchbag. 

"What  kind  of  sandwich  did 
you  make,  Paul?"  asks  Wendy. 

Paul  stops  and  thinks  for  a 
moment. 

"I  can't  remember  . . .  I'll  have 
to  look." 

After  checking  to  see  that  Paul 
has  everything  he'll  need  on  the 
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job,  Wendy  drives  him  to  work  in  a 
Perkins-owned  vehicle.  On  the 
way,  they  stop  to  pick  up  another 
Adult  Services  client  who  also 
works  as  a  dietary  aide  at  the 
hospital. 

Upon  arriving,  Wendy  leads 
Paul  through  the  main  lobby  to  an 
elevator,  down  several  floors,  and 
then  through  a  maze  of  swinging 
doors  and  winding  conidors. 

"Paul  can't  get  here  by  him- 
self," says  Wendy.  "He  has  diffi- 
culty remembering  where  to  go, 
where  his  work  station  is." 

When  they  arrive  in  the  hospi- 
tal kitchen,  Wendy  instructs  Paul 
to  wash  his  hands.  Once  that's 
done,  Paul  —  on  his  own  —  locates 
a  paper  hat  for  himself  and  places 
it  properly  on  his  head.  Then 
Wendy  fits  him  with  plastic,  steril- 
ized gloves  and  instructs  him  to  go 
to  his  work  station.  Wendy  follows. 

At  the  work  station,  Wendy 
gives  Paul  a  "map"  (see  photo),  a 
layout  chart  of  how  Paul  is  to 
accomplish  his  first  task  —  prepar- 
ing brunch  trays. 

"We're  helping  Paul  to  explore 
a  variety  of  work  possibilities," 
explains  Wendy.  "It's  giving  him 
an  opportunity  to  learn  what  kinds 
of  jobs  he'd  like  to  do.  And  it's  giv- 
ing us  the  opportunity  to  find  out 
just  how  much  Paul  is  realistically 
capable  of  doing. 

"While  training,  he  earns  a 
percentage  of  the  minimum  wage 
under  a  'Special  Worker'  certifi- 
cate," says  Wendy.  "After  an  initial 
three  months  of  satisfactory  per- 
formance on  the  job,  Paul's  earn- 
ings are  then  based  on  the  quality 
and  speed  of  his  work  skills." 

After  a  half  hour  preparing 
brunch  trays,  Wendy  asks:  "Do  you 


want  to  try  some  silverware,  Paul?" 

"Yes,  okay." 

"Okay  then.  What  are  you 
going  to  need,  Paul?" 

For  this  task,  Paul  will  place  a 
soup  spoon,  fork,  knife,  and  plastic 
spoon  into  a  plastic  bag  —  all  of 
which  will  eventually  be  placed  on 
a  food  tray.  Paul  will  set  an  empty 
bag  onto  a  machine  which  will 
blow  air  into  the  bag  so  that  Paul 
can  easily  slip  the  silverware  into 
the  bag. 

"He  has  difficulty  with  his  fine 
motor  coordination,"  explains 
Wendy,  "because  of  the  head 
injury.  It's  hard  for  him  to  use  his 
hands  and  fingers." 

Does  that  prevent  Paul  from 
doing  a  good  job? 


At  Paul's  work  station  at  the  hospital,  his  vocational 
instructor  provides  him  with  a  "map. "  a  layout  chart 
of  how  Paul  is  to  accomplish  his  first  task  — 
preparing  brunch  trays. 


"Not  at  all,"  asserts  Wendy. 
"Paul's  a  really  good  worker.  He 
wouldn't  even  take  a  lunch  break  if 
I  didn't  insist." 

Wendy's  major  function  is  to 
assist  Paul  in  setting  up  his  var- 
ious work  stations  and  then  help 
him  keep  on  task. 
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"He's  learning  a  lot  here,"  says 
Wendy.  "Good  work  behaviors  and 
skills,  for  one  thing.  It's  also  good 
for  Paul's  self-esteem.  Being  able  to 
do  a  job  and  get  paid  for  it  means  a 
lot  to  Paul.  To  me  too,  for  that  mat- 
ter. He's  no  different  from  anyone 
else.  This  job  puts  him  on  the  road 
to  indepdendence,  and  that,  under- 
standably, is  a  big  deal  for  him." 

"What  we're  hoping  for,"  says 
Paul's  father,  "is  that,  eventually, 
Paul  will  be  able  to  move  into  a 
Perkins-owned  residence  off- 
campus.  In  effect  then,  he'd  have 
his  own  apartment,  a  full-time  job, 
and  a  semi-supervised  life.  It  would 
be  less  of  a  'school'  environment 
and  more  a  'structured  living'  envir- 
onment .  .  .  living  a  life  like  you 
and  me,  as  much  as  is  reasonably 
possible  given  Paul's  limitations. 

"Perkins  is  unique.  No  one  else 
is  rehabilitating  the  head-injured 
as  comprehensively  as  they  are.  I 
like  their  philosophy,  especially. 
They  don't  view  a  head-injured 
person  as  though  he's  mentally 
retarded.  Perkins,  instead,  takes 
the  point  of  view  that  a  head- 
injured  person  is  a  human  being 
with  potential. 

"Paul  is  not  mentally  re- 
tarded," says  Mr.  Dean.  "In  fact  he 
has  the  equivalent  of  a  college 
sophomore's  vocabulary.  Perkins 
looks  at  the  potential  and  then 
adapts  that  potential  to  a  real-life 
situation.  That  potential  is  limited, 
granted.  A  head-injured  person 
may  always  have  a  memory 
deficit,  for  example,  But  there  is 
potential." 

"Very  definitely,  "concurs  Per- 
kins' Assistant  Director  and  Coor- 


"Everyone's  life  is  struck  by  tragedy." says  Paul. 
"I  don't  have  it .  .  .  all.  And  I  accept  that." 

dinator  of  Instructional  Program- 
ming, Keven  Lessard.  "Paul  Dean 
is  one  of  many  individuals  in  our 
Adult  Services  Program  who  has 
benefitted  significantly  from  the 
consistent  and  reliable  intervention 
of  both  instructional  and  clinical 
staff  here. 

"That  intervention  is  directly 
attributable  to  the  staffs  recogni- 
tion and  awareness  of  diagnostic 
evaluation  procedures,  creative  cur- 
ricula planning,  and  interdiscipli- 
nary teamwork.  In  addition,  their 
commitment  to  and  understanding 
of  clients'  long-range  goals  relating 
to  community  integration  directly 
effects  the  instruction  they  provide 
on  a  daily  basis. 
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For  further  information  call  or 

Adult  Services  Program 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
Watertown,  MA  02172 
(617)  924-3434 

write: 

National  Head  Injury  Foundation 
18A  Vernon  Street 
Framingham,  MA  01701 
(617)  879-7473 

"The  staff  at  Perkins,"  Kevin 
adds,  "are  becoming  actively 
involved  in  the  development  of 
housing,  vocational,  and  recrea- 
tional services  in  the  community 
at-large.  A  considerable  effort  is 
being  expended  to  assure  our 
clients  and  their  families  that  there 
will  be  services  available  once 
clients  complete  their  training 
programs. 

"It  is  our  professional  respon- 
sibility to  work  closely  with  various 
funding  agencies,  local  community 
officials,  licensing  agents,  rehabili- 
tation personnel,  and  families  in 
planning  and  developing  a  wide 
range  of  housing  and  vocational 
options  in  the  community.  Options 
that  will  ensure  appropriate  —  and 
reasonable  —  alternatives  for  head- 
injured,  blind,  and  deaf-blind 
adults." 

"We're  grateful  for  how  far 
Paul  has  come  while  at  Perkins," 
says  Mr.  Dean.  "What  pleases  us 
most  is  that  Paul  tries  as  hard  as 
possible  to  be  as  good  a  human 
being  as  he  can.  He  tries  to  help 
others.  This  is  what's  been  great 
about  the  Perkins  experience.  Paul 
interacts  daily  with  people  who,  in 
some  cases,  have  even  more  prob- 
lems than  Paul  has.  I  think  that 
interaction's  been  good  for  him. 
Having  a  warm,  supportive  envir- 


onment like  Perkins  has  allowed 
Paul  to  show  himself  that  life  can 
be  meaningful.  Perkins  has  given 
Paul  the  chance  to  see  his  own 
potential.  And  that's  what'll  get 
him  through  in  the  end. 

"The  world  doesn't  look  too 
kindly  on  the  head-injured,"  con- 
cludes Mr.  Dean.  "People  tend  to 
feel  that  the  head-injured  have 
brought  their  misery  on  them- 
selves, because  many  of  them  have 
been  associated  with  accidents 
involving  drinking  and  driving. 

"But  Paul's  taught  us  not  to 
feel  sorry  for  ourselves." 

How  has  he  taught  his  family 
such  a  difficult  lesson?  Perhaps  the 
answer  is  in  the  stoic  example  Paul 
Dean  sets. 

"Why  me?"  he  asks,  rhetori- 
cally. "We  all  have  to  answer  that 
question.  Everyone's  life  is  struck 
by  .  .  .  tragedy.  I  don't  have  it .  .  . 
all. 

"And  I  accept  that."  D 

Ronald  Trahan 

Coordinator, 

Public  Relations  &  Publications 
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ON  AND  OF  CAMPUS 


The  Thomas  Anthony  Pappas 
Charitable  Foundation,  Inc.  has  given 
Perkins  a  generous  grant  to  enable 
our  Horticulture  Program  for  the 
Handicapped  to  grow  and  prosper. 
The  monies  received  will  be  used 
to  plan  and  construct  a  permanent 
facility  (greenhouse/ 
teaching  center)  for  the 
activity  and  to  help  sus- 
tain the  effort  over  the 
years.  Some  additional 
funds  are  being  sought  to 
help  the  project  grow  in 
size  and  scope.  The  Pappas 
Foundation  and  its  Greek  heri- 
tage joins  the  Perkins  School  and 
its  Greek  heritage  in  taking  a  joint 
step  toward  improving  the  vocational 
and  avocational  opportunities  for  a 
group  with  special  needs  and  talents. 


In  April,  a  group  of  professional  artists 
—  the  Loon  &  Heron  Theatre  —  introduced 
a  new  art  form  to  the  world,  called  "Theatre 
of  the  Senses. "  The  action  in  this  drama 
took  place  long  ago,  in  the  days  of  magic, 
in  a  wonderful  medieval  village  inhabited 
by  wizards,  gargoyles,  and  many  other 
strange  and  wonderful  characters.  What 
was  so  special  about  "Theatre  of  the 
Senses"  was  that  the  production  involved 
the  audience  in  touching  tactile  sets  and 
identifying  characters  and  places  by  sound 
and  scent.  In  addition  to  visual  cues,  of 
course  .  .  .  In  short,  it  was  theatre  for  the 
visually  impaired  as  much  as  for  the  sight- 
ed. The  artists  wove  movement,  music,  pup- 
petry, and  drama  to  create  a  rich  tapestry 
of  theatre  experience.  Perkins  is  proud  to 
have  been  part  of  this  innovative  world 
premiere. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  SERVICE  AWARDS  CEREMONY,  On  March  2,  1983,  Perkins  formerly  recognized  94 
employees  for  their  loyal  and  dedicated  service  of  a  decade  or  more.  Pictured  here  are  employees  who 
have  provided  Perkins  with  20  or  more  years  of  loyal  and  dedicated  service:  (rear  row,  left  to  right)  Julian 
Green,  Adult  Services  Program,  25  years;  John-Perry,  Facilities,  20  years;  Paul  Gifford,  Regional  Library, 
45  years;  (middle  row,  left  to  right)  Adele  Trytko,  Primary  &  Intermediate  Program,  25  years;  Barbara 
Birge,  Deaf-Blind  Program,  25  years;  Martha  Weinstein,  Clinical  Services,  20  years;  (front  row,  left  to  right) 
Perkins'  Director,  Charles  Woodcock;  Lillian  Peterson,  Dietary,  Laundry  and  Housekeeping  Services,  25 
years;  and  Ariens  Damwyk,  Howe  Press,  20  years.  Absent  when  the  photo  was  taken  Catherine  Cowen, 
Primary  &  Intermediate  Program,  25  years.  Honored  posthumously  for  his  25  years  of  loyal  and  dedicated 
service  to  Perkins  was  Lewis  Huffman,  Jr.,  Instructional  Support  Services. 
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HEARING  HANDICAP:  the  communication  DAiyyER 


Regional  Centers  and  Services  to  Deaf-Blind  Children 
To  Be  Reorganized 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation is  currently  planning  to  re- 
duce the  eight  regional  and  seven 
state  centers  to  six  regional  centers 
nationwide  in  its  request  for  propo- 
sals for  the  year  beginning  in  July 
of  1983.  The  present  five-year  con- 
tract with  the  Department  ceases 
at  the  end  of  June.  The  request  for 
proposal  will  be  open  for  competi- 
tive bidding  by  public  or  private 
non-profit  agencies,  including  State 
Education  Agencies. 

Presently,  the  Centers  function 
in  many  ways  to  foster  effective 
education  programs  for  deaf-blind 
children  in  public  and  private  set- 
tings. Federal  monies  are  used  to 
provide  additional  classroom  servi- 
ces to  those  called  for  in  the  Indi- 
vidualized Education  Plan  (lEP). 
The  effect  is  to  improve  staff-to- 
student  ratios  and  to  introduce  ther- 
apies not  otherwise  provided  in  the 
classroom.  In  some  cases,  the  money 
purchases  extra  staff  for  evening, 
weekend,  or  summer  programs. 
The  Centers  have  been  in  a  unique 
position  to  assist  deaf-blind  pro- 
grams in  that  they  can  fill  in  gaps 
in  service,  for  the  O-through-21  age 
group,  according  to  student  needs. 
Preschoolers  can  be  served  under 
Title  VI-C  during  the  important 
years  of  early  development.  The 
result  is  flexiblity  to  try  new  ap- 
proaches to  education  when  needed. 

For  the  future,  it  is  planned 
that  the  new  Regional  Centers  will 
cover  a  much  larger  geographic 
area  and  thus  will  move  away 
from  providing  direct-service 
monies  to  deaf-blind  students.  The 
primary  function  of  the  Centers 
will  be  to  provide  some  technical 


assistance  to  programs  and  to 
encourage  and  develop  innovative 
projects  in  the  deaf-blind  field. 

In  the  past,  Deaf-Blind  Centers 
have  had  a  national  budget  of  $16 
million  which,  compared  with  other 
categorical  programs,  has  been  gen- 
erous. The  present  program  year 
(1982/83)  is  budgeted  at  $15.4  mil- 
lion. Funding  is  expected  to  remain 
at  this  level  through  the  1983/84 
program  year,  but  is  anticipated  to 
decrease  each  year  thereafter. 

It  is  clear  that  any  effort  at 
continued  categorical  services  for 
the  deaf-blind,  either  direct-service 
oriented  or  via  technical  assist- 
ance, will  depend  upon  action  by 
the  U.S.  Senators  and  Congres- 
sional Representatives.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Education  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  will  be  holding 
hearings  soon  regarding  reauthori- 
zation of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  Discretionary 
Programs.  (Deaf-Blind  Regional 
Centers  are  one  of  these  discretion- 
ary programs.)  The  Subcommittee 
Chairman  is  requesting  that  all 
interested  individuals  and  groups 
provide  input  regarding  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  programs  and 
comments  on  plans  for  the  design 
of  future  services.  If  you  wish  to 
respond  to  this  request  you  may 
write  to:  The  Honorable  Austin  J. 
Murphy,  Chairman,  Select  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  617  House  Annex 
#1,  Washington,  DC  20515. 

Allen  B.  Sanderson,  Coordinator 
New  England  Regional  Center 
for  Services  to  Deaf-Blind  Children 
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ORDER  FORM 


PROCEEDINGS 

of  the 

International  Symposium 

on 

Visually  Handicapped  Infants  and  Young  Children 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Country 


Zip 


Note:  Payment  in  full  must  accompany  this  order.  Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind.  Mail  check  and  order  form  to  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  MA  02172-2790  Attn:  Public  Relations  &  Publications 


Publication  Title 


QUANTITY  DISCOUNTS 


Single       2-5        6-10    11  or  more 
Copy     Copies    Copies     Copies        Qty. 


Total 


Proceedings 


$20.00     $19.00     $18.00       $17.00 


Subtotal 


Shipping  and  Handling  Charges 
No.  of  Books  Add 

1  $1.50 


Ship.  &  Handl. 
Charges 


Total  Remittance    $ 


2-5 

4.00 

6-10 

7.00 

11  or  more 

10.00 

Please  allow  six  weeks  for  delivery. 
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THE  PERKINS  ENDOWMENT 

The  Perkins  Program  as  it  has  developed  and  been  maintained  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  relied  upon  a  growing 
endowment  at  every  step  along  the  way. 

Endowments  which  are  adequate  to  put  a  program  into  effect  are 
rarely  sufficient  to  keep  it  going.  As  with  every  private  school  and  col- 
lege that  is  keeping  abreast  —  or  ahead  —  of  the  times,  Perkins  needs 
to  see  its  endowment  grow.  Through  bequests  and  donations,  and 
through  a  few  government  grants,  we  have  been  able  to  expand  exist- 
ing services  and  add  new  ones  as  needed.  We  are  confident  that  our 
friends  will  continue  to  support  us  in  ever  increasing  amounts. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars 

($ ),  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses 

and  purposes  of  said  corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my 
executors  for  the  same. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  a 
corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  that  certain  tract  of  real  estate 
bounded  and  described  as  follows: 

(Here  describe  the  real  estate  accurately) 

with  full  power  to  sell,  mortgage  and  convey  the  same  free  of  all  trust. 


NOTICE 

The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows: 

JOHN  W.  BRYANT 

Fiduciary  Trust  Co.,  175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110-2289 
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Published  three  times  a  year  in  print  and  Braille  editions  by 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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An  accredited  member  since  1947  of  The  New 

ngiand  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

An  accredited  member  since  1970  of  the  National 
Accreditation  Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind. 

"The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  admits 
students  of  any  race,  color,  national  and  ethnic 
origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  programs,  and 
activities  generally  accorded  or  made  available 
to  students  at  the  school.  It  does  not  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  or 
ethnic  origin  in  the  administration  of  its 
educational  policies,  admissions  policies, 
scholarship  and  loan  programs,  and  athletic 
and  other  school-administered  programs." 

Editor:  Ronald  C.  Trahan 
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EDITORIAL 

Always  on  the  Threshold 


Charles  C. 
Director 


Any  agency,  institution,  or  scliool  that 
wants  to  "keep  up  with  the  times",  wants  to 
continue  to  be  "mission  oriented"  and 
"service-minded",  will  experience  change  — 
almost  constant  change. 

Since  first  incorporated  in  March  of  1829, 
Perkins  has  had  several  locations,  several  names,  and  has  initiated  more  than  just 
a  few  new  ventures. 

Because  there  was  a  rather  lengthy  period  when  Perkins'  services  were  geared 
toward  the  education  of  blind  individuals  without  added  impairments,  which  at  that 
time  was  appropriate  and  relevant,  many  people  were  conditioned  to  think  of 
Perkins  as  a  rather  non-changing  entity 

In  some  of  our  publications,  a  year  or  two  ago,  we  began  using  the  slogan;  "We 
might  be  different  than  you  think."  The  slogan  made  its  point  —  Perkins  has  been 
changing:  if  you  haven't  been  in  touch  with  what  we  are  doing  you  may  be  out  of 
touch  with  what  has  been  happening  recently  Still,  if  you  have  been  following 

Perkins  in  these  changing  times,  you  know  who  and  what 
we  are.  You  know  the  relationship  between  our  past  and  our 
present  and  have  some  feeling  for  our  future. 

We  are  now  moving  away  from  the  use  of  the  "We  might 
be  different  than  you  think"  wording.  We  are  different!  But 
because  of  what  we  have  written  and  published,  because  of 
our  outreach  and  demonstration  activities,  because  of  our 
interacting  with  other  schools,  agencies,  and  organizations, 
most  of  our  supporters  know  us  for  what  we  are  now.  They 
equate  us  with  the  Perkins  of  today  and  not  the  institution  of 
former  decades. 

There  is  an  old  Indian  expression  about  not  criticizing 
another  person  until  you  have  walked  in  that  person's 
moccasins.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  I  trust  that  those  who  have 
held  responsible  positions  in  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the 
past  hold  a  measure  of  understanding  for  what  is  the 
challenge  of  today  as  those  of  us  today  hold  some 
understanding  for  the  challenges  faced  in  times  past. 

Taking  a  good  look  at  the  service  needs  today  we  find  a 
repetition  on  a  theme:  "early  intervention,"  "cooperation 
between  education  and  rehabilitation,"  and  "recognizing 
individual  needs."  So  as  you  can  see  not  everything 
changes.  In  some  respects,  by  being  different  we  remain 
the  same.  We  remain  relevant  and  mission  oriented  —  and 
Woodcock  w®  ^^^P  up  with  the  times. 

Diversification  and  unification  seem  to  be  the  current 
service  themes  at  Perkins.  The  Infant-Toddler  (0-3)  and  Pre-school  (3-5)  programs 
are  now  recognized  as  Preschool  Services.  Special  Programs  and  Junior-Senior 
High  School  are  now  operating  under  the  title  Secondary  Services. 

All  programs  have  strengthened  their  efforts  at  outreach  —  being  service 
minded.  This  is  not  to  say  that  outreach  has  not  been  a  part  of  Perkins'  tradition  in 
the  past.  Perkins  has  conducted  such  activities  as  the  Regional  and  Research 
libraries,  teacher  education,  and  regional  and  worldwide  service  for  the  deaf-blind 
for  many  years. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Lantern,  we  take  a  look  at  a  new  thrust  —  the  Severe 
Impaired  Program.  The  individual  attention,  detailed  monitoring  and  analyzing  of 
patterns  of  behavior  to  be  changed  makes  this  a  staff-intensive  programi.  This 
program  provides  a  real  service.  Not  only  will  the  success  of  this  program  relieve 
society  of  the  cost  of  many  long-term  institutional  placements,  but  also  it  will  assist 
parents  by  developing  in  those  served  by  the  program  a  degree  of  independence 
that  will  make  home  life  less  stressful,  the  need  for  respite  service  less  often,  and 
community  placement  a  real  option. 

If  we  are  successful,  it  will  be  because  we  are  capable  of  perceiving  when  to 
change.it  will  be  because  we  continue  to  use  new  knowledge  and  develop  and 
initiate  innovative  practices.  This  program,  like  others  at  Perkins,  will  enrich  the 
lives  of  those  it  serves. 

I  hope  you  find  this  issue  of  The  Lantern  as  interesting  as  I  did. 


ANNOUNCING 


Now  there 's  an  affordable  way  for  Braille 
readers  to  work  with  computers! 

The  Cranmer  Modified  Perkins  Brailler 
(CMPB)  is  a  Braille-oriented  computer 
device  capable  of  Braille  embossing, 
composing  and  editing  text,  and  interacting 
with  computers  as  a  smart  terminal. 

Based  on  the  reliable  Perkins  Brailler  — 
manufactured  and  distributed  by  The  Howe 
Press  at  Perkins  —  the  CMPB  incor- 
porates a  2>V2 "  case  (housing  electronic 
components),  an  electronic  keyboard, 
and  various  input/output  connectors.  The 
keyboard  resembles  the  traditional  Perkins 
keyboard,  but  is  electronic  and  requires 
minimal  pressure  to  activate. 

Capable  of  connecting  to  computers 
ranging  from  a  small  microcomputer 
to  a  large  computer  system,  the  CMPB 
functions  as  a  computer  terminal. 
Commands  and  text  are  entered  with 
the  Perkins-style  keyboard.  Information 
transmitted  is  embossed. 

And,  as  a  stand-alone  device  (not 
connected  to  a  computer),  the  CMPB  is 
similar  to  an  electric  Perkins  Brailler,  with 
the  added  convenience  of  an  electric 
keyboard  and  command-driven  carriage 
return,  line  feed,  back  space,  margin 
setting,  etc.  Information  in  CPMB's  buffer 
can  be  transmitted  to  tape  or  to  an  ink 
printer. 

Combining  the  CMPB  and  a  microcomputer  with  the  proper  software  creates 
a  Braille  production  system  .  . .  This  enables  anyone  who  can  type  to  produce 
contracted  Braille  without  the  traditional  delays  and  special  skills  required. 

Direct  all  inquiries  to: 

Howe  Press  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Bilnd     175  N.  Beacon  St. 

Watertown,  MA  02172-9982     (617)  924-3434 
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The  SEVERE  IMPAIRED 

PROGRAM  at  Perkins 


Although  the  last  decade  has  seen  a  positive  trend  in  special 
education,  there  remains  at  least  one  group,  the  severely  and 
profoundly  impaired,  who  are  still  underserved.  In  recognition  of  the 
many  needs  of  this  population  of  students,  Perkins  developed  a  new 
program  in  1982:  The  Severe  Impaired  Program. 

This  new  program  serves  severely  and/or  multi-impaired 
blind,  deaf-blind,  visually  impaired,  and  sighted  students  from 
ages  ten  through  twenty-two.  These  students  include  those  who 
have  severe  cognitive,  motor,  sensory  and/or  behavioral  training 
needs.  It  is  presently  approved  as  a  forty-eight-week  program  by 
the  r\/lassachusetts  Division  of  Special  Education  on  a  day  and 
residential  basis. 

Prior  to  accepting  its  first  students,  the  Program  needed  to 
modify  existing  facilities.  For  example,  architectural  barriers 
were  removed  to  allow  wheelchair  accessibility;  automatic  fire 
door  closures  were  installed;  and  special  furniture  and  adaptive 
equipment  was  ordered.  In  addition,  a  highly  qualified  staff  was 
hired,  which  included  teachers  certified  in  severe  special  needs, 
and  support  staff,  including  an  occupational  therapist,  a 
physical  therapist,  a  speech  therapist,  a  social  worker,  and  a 
behavior  management  specialist. 

The  Severe  Impaired  Program  is  a  24-hours-a-day  seven- 
days-a-week  program,  with  a  highly  structured  data  collection 
strategy  and  recordkeeping  system  so  that  all  progress  is  noted.  This 
necessitates  teamwork  on  the  part  of  the  Program's  staff:  There  are 
numerous  opportunities  for  teachers,  teacher  aides,  houseparents, 
child  care  workers,  and  clinical  staff  to  interact  together  in  order  to 
develop  the  most  beneficial  and  functional  program  for  each  individual 
student .  .  .  So  that  he  or  she  can  some  day  move  on  to  a  less  intensive 
educational  environment. 

The  following  case  history  is  presented  here  because  we  feel  that 
Scott  O'Sullivan  is  "typical"  of  the  students  referred  to  our  Severe 
Impaired  Program.  This  is  not  to  say  however,  that  we  do  not  educate 
and  train  students  with  more  or  less  ability  than  Scott. 


There  was  the  usual  warning  . . . 

She  expects  it  every  morning,  says 
Child  Care  Worker,  Donna  Smith. 
"Right  after  he  wakes  up.  He  gets  very 
lethargic.  You  just  know  a  seizure  is 
coming  on." 

Scott's  body  quickly  becomes  rigid 
and  stiff.  He  falls  forward,  face 
twitching,  eyes  rolled  back.  His 
muscles  react  spasmodically  jerking 
to  a  silent  electrical  rhythm  originating 
in  his  brain.  He  clenches  his  teeth.  His 
body  will  shake,  now,  for  the  next 
several  minutes. 

Donna  Smith  remains  calm. 
Because  she  could  sense  the  seizure 
coming,  she  was  able  to  ease  Scott  to 
the  floor  She  loosened  the  top  button 
of  his  shirt,  checked  his  mouth  and 
nose,  and  turned  his  head  to  one  side. 


Now  she  would  let  the  seizure  run  its 
course. 

"It's  a  matter  of  knowing  —  really 
knowing  —  the  child  you're 
responsible  for,"  Donna  insists.  "I  know 
what  to  expect  from  Scotty  so  I'm 
prepared." 

Scott  O'Sullivan  is  twelve  years  old. 
He  is  one  of  more  than  two  million 
epileptics  in  the  United  States,  enough 
to  populate  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  word  "epilepsy"  comes  from 
the  Greek  word  for  "seizure."  Epilepsy 
is  not  contagious,  nor  is  it  a  mental 
illness.  Rather,  it's  a  disorder  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  Damaged 
brain  cells  create  the  abnormal 
electrical  discharges  that  cause  a 
seizure,  which  is  a  temporary  loss  of 
control  over  the  body 
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Epilepsy  is  not  "curable."  In  most  cases,  however,  it  can 
be  partially  or  even  completely  controlled  by  a  number  of 
treatments,  including  diet,  surgery  and  anticonvulsant 
medication.  More  than  a  dozen  such  medications  are 
available.  Usually  a  combination  is  prescribed,  in  daily 
dosages. 

Scott  O'Sullivan,  unfortunately  is  one  of  the  twenty 
percent  of  the  country's  epileptics  who  cannot,  at  least 
at  this  point,  exert  total  or  almost  total  control  over  his 
seizures. 

"The  vast  majority  of  epileptics,"  says  Perkins'  Nurse 
Practitioner,  Carolyn  Dobies,  "lead  normal  lives.  In  Scotty's 
case,  however,  the  doctors  haven't  yet  been  able  to 
determine  the  right  combination  of  medications  to  control 
his  seizures.  And  they  may  never,  because  an  EEG 
(electroencephalogram)  performed  last 
August  showed  constant  seizure 
activity  in  his  brain." 

Epilepsy  is  not  Scott's  only 
impairment:  He  is  mentally  retarded, 
autistic,  and  hyperactive.  However, 
the  epilepsy  is  perhaps  the  most 
detrimental  to  the  boy  in  terms  of  his 
being  able  to  make  progress  in  the 
classroom. 

"He  has  to  lose  a  certain  amount  of 
class  time,"  says  Teacher  Aide,  Christa 
Gicklhorn,  "because  of  the  seizures. 
They  take  a  lot  out  of  him.  Some 
mornings  he  may  have  two  or  three 
seizures." 

Scott  O'Sullivan  has  normal  vision. 
He  is  the  middle  child  in  a  family  of 
three  boys.  Institutionalized  at  age  five, 
he  manifests  a  mental  age  far  below 
his  chronological  age.  He  has  no 
speech;  he  makes  only  loud  sounds. 

"He  needs  constant  care,"  says  his 
father,  Richard.  "He  can't  dress,  toilet, 
feed,  or  wash  himself.  He  requires  full- 
time  one-to-one  supervision,  like  a  very 
young  child." 

According  to  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  though, 
Scott's  impairments  were  not 
congenital. 

"He  started  to  regress  at  about 
eight  months  old,"  he  recalls.  "For 
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"We  are  making 
progress," says  Scott's 
teacher  Marisa  Edwards. 
"He's  beginning  to  react 
consistency  to  me." 


example.  At  one  time  Scotty  could  say,  'Da  Da.'  But  it 
was  at  eight  months  that  he  started  having  noticeable 
seizures.  My  wife  and  I  took  him  to  a  pediatrician.  He 
thought  we  were  just  being  overly  concerned.  So  we  went 
out  and  got  a  second  opinion.  We  took  Scotty  to  Children's 

Hospital  in  Boston.  That's 
where  we  got  the  bad  news: 
MR  (mental  retardation).  It  was 
like  someone  pulled  the  rug 
right  out  from  under  us.  A 
tremendous  shock.  My  wife,  to 
make  things  even  worse,  was 
already  five  months  pregnant 
with  our  third  child.  So  it  was 
hard,  wondering  if  the  next  one 
would  have  a  problem  too." 

Soon  thereafter  Scott  began 
a  home  therapy  program. 

"But  it  reached  the  point," 
admits  Mr  O'Sullivan,  "where 
he  was  just  too  hard  to  handle 
at  home.  But  1  didn't  want  to  put  my  boy  in  a  residential 
school.  I  was  stubborn  ...  I  thought  we  could  take  care  of 
him  all  by  ourselves. 
"I  was  wrong." 

At  age  five,  then,  Scott  was  institutionalized.  For 
the  next  six  years  he  went  to  a  school  in  western 
Massachusetts.  But  the  O'Sullivans  missed  their  son  a 
great  deal.  And,  the  100-mile  roundtrip  trek  to  see  him 
became  increasingly  more  difficult  for  them  to  bear.  They 
wanted  their  son  closer  to  home. 

Coincidentally  about  the  time  the  O'Sullivans  were 
looking  to  place  Scott  in  an  educational  setting  closer  to 
their  Melrose,  Massachusetts  home,  their  city's  Special 
Needs  Liaison,  Rosemary  McGrath,  had  just  learned  that 
Perkins  had  recently  developed  a  new  program  for  the 
severely  and  profoundly  impaired. 

"We  —  that  is,  the  O'Sullivans  and  I  —  were  searching 
for  a  program  that  would  look  at  Scott  as  a  total  child. 
That  would  look  at  him  from  a  developmental  point  of 
view,"  explains  Ms.  McGrath. 

"Just  walking  around  the  Perkins  campus  I  got  an 
immediate  sense  of  caring  and  warmth  and  concern.  I 
know  how  good  that  makes  me  feel  as  a  representative  of 
the  school  system  (Melrose,  MA)  responsible  for  Scott.  I 
could  only  imagine  if  I  were  Scott's  parents,  the  feeling 
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that  it  would  give  me,  the  feeling  of  security  that  if  my 
child  needed  around-the-clock  programming,  Perkins  is 
the  place  I  would  want  him  to  be." 

During  the  subsequent  evaluation  of  Scott  to  determine 
whether  or  not  Perkins  would  be  a  viable  educational 
placement  for  the  boy  Mr  and  Mrs.  O'Sullivan  were 
emphatic  that  if  their  son  could  be  toilet-trained  and  could 
develop  an  effective  communication  system,  then  they 
could  see  the  possibility  of  bringing  Scott  home  to  live  with 
them  again  some  day 

"Otherwise,"  says  Mr  O'Sullivan,  "it's  an  impossible 
situation.  Scotty  lacks  awareness  of  even  the  most 
common  dangers,  like  putting  his  hand  on  a  hot  stove 
for  example. 

"We  wanted  him  placed  in  a  setting  which  would  be 
capable  of  stimulating  his  development,  yes.  But  we 
were  also  looking  for  a  school  which  was  highly  safety 
conscious  and  could  provide  medical  care  if  necessary." 

The  evaluation  of  Scott  determined  that  Perkins  would 
in  fact  be  an  appropriate  educational  setting  for  the  boy  An 
individualized  program  was  designed  to  stimulate  optimal 
cognitive  development,  self-care  and  independent 
living  skills,  interpersonal  awareness,  an  effective 
communication  system,  and,  eventually  prevocational 
skills  development.  There  would  be  ongoing  medical, 
dental,  and  audiological  monitoring;  physical,  occupa- 
tional, and  speech  therapies;  and  music  therapy  to 
enhance  interpersonal  awareness,  body  image,  and  self- 
expression.  Also,  teacher  aides  would  provide  ongoing 
supervision  for  special  activities  such  as  community 
integration  experiences. 

Moreover —  and  perhaps  equally  as  important  as  any 
of  the  direct  intervention  on  Scott's  behalf  —  it  was 
agreed  that  a  Perkins  social  worker 
would  establish  and  maintain  contact 
with  Scott's  parents,  so  that  they 
would  be  kept  abreast  of  their  son's 
needs  and  progress  . . .  and  made 
aware  of  community  resources 
available  to  them. 

"You  can't  brush  kids  like  Scotty 
under  a  rug,"  insists  Mr  O'Sullivan.  "We  wanted  to  give 
him  a  chance.  Perkins  has  a  fantastic  reputation  for 
helping  blind  and  deaf-blind  people,  so  we  figured  maybe 
they  could  also  help  our  mentally  retarded  son." 


"h's  a  matter  of  knowing  —  really 
knowing  —  the  child  you  We 
responsible  for, ' '  Donna  insists.  '  7 
know  what  to  expect  from  Scott,  so 
I'm  prepared.  " 
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Four  months  have  passed. 
"We  are  making  progress,"  insists  Severe  Impaired 
Program  Supervisor,  Dae  Murphy.  "When  we  started  with 
Scotty,  he  was  unable  to  pay  attention  to  me  or  anyone 
else  for  more  than  a  few  seconds.  Instead  he'd  do  many 
self-stimulating  behaviors  using  his  hands,  head,  and 
some  vocalizing. 

"Now  though,  he's  beginning  to  react  consistently  to  his 
teacher  and  other  adults,  making  frequent  eye  contact 
and  following  simple  directions. 

"He's  beginning  —  just  beginning  —  to  come  out  of 
himself." 

"I  don't  expect  Perkins  to  perform  any  miracles," 
concludes  Mr  O'Sullivan.  "All  we  want  is  for  them  to  get 
out  all  the  possible  potential  Scotty  has  locked  away 
inside  him. 

"He  may  never  learn  to  read  or  write.  But  if  he  can 
learn  to  put  on  his  own  shirt  and  ask  me  for  a  drink  of 
water,  well . . . 

"I'll  thank  God  for  that." 


« 


n  Ronald  Trahan,  Coordinator 
Public  Relations  &  Publications 


Frequent  daily  seizures 
drain  Scott  of  mucli  of  tiis 
energy.  Scott  is  sliown 
here  with  Child  Care 
Worker,  Kathy  Collins. 
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ACCESS  —  T^e  recent  completion  of  a  $700, 000  construction 
project  at  Perkins  now  makes  our  school's  gymnasiums, 
swimming  pool,  and  centers  of  instructional  materials  and 
industrial  arts  accessible  to  multi-handicapped  children  and 
adults.  The  official  ribbon-cutting  ceremony  on  Thursday,  May 
26th,  1983  was  attended  by  (see  photo,  from  left  to  right):  C. 
Richard  Carlson,  President,  Perkins  Corporation;  Charles  C. 
Woodcock,  Perkins '  Director;  Perkins  students  Lisa  Lafleur  and 
David  Flood;  Tom  Lewis,  Perkins'  Facilities  Manager;  Mrs.  Helen 
Fernald,  Vice  President,  Perkins  Corporation;  and  Dudley  H. 
Willis,  Vice  President,  Perkins  Corporation. 

Photo  by  Ronald  Trahan 


ON  AND 
OFF  CAMPUS 


LIVING  WITH 
HEAD  INJURY 
. . .  Perkins  was 
host  to  the 
Massachusetts 
Chapter  of  the  National  Head  Injury  Foundation 
on  Sunday,  October  9th.  The  organization  held  a 
workshop,  "Living  With  Head  Injury,"  a  day-long 
program  for  families,  head-injured  individuals,  and 
professionals.  Workshops  included  "Managing  the 
Physical  Problems  of  the  Head-Injured,"  "The  Path 
to  Recovery,"  and  "Vocational-Educational 
Opportunities."  Closing  remarks  were  made  by  Mr. 
Elmer  Bartels,  Commissioner,  Massachusetts 
Rehabilitation  Commission. 


PERKINS  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
Once  again  Perkins  is  educating  American  and 
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foreign  teachers.  These  teachers 
come  to  us  from  around  the  world, 
as  well  as  the  United  States,  and 
they  bring  with  them  a  wealth  of 
experience  in  the  areas  of  blind  or 
deaf-blind  education.  All  of  our 
foreign  trainees  are  looked  upon 
as  potential  educational  leaders 
in  their  countries,  and  many  will 
have  the  added  responsibility  of 
developing  needed  services  for 
the  blind  and  deaf-blind  or  multi- 
impaired  children  in  their  country. 
This  year's  foreign  trainees  come 
from  Puerto  Rico,  Colombia,  India, 
Pakistan,  Argentina,  Kenya, 
Guatemala,  and  Japan. 

BUNDSKILLS  . . .  Blindskills  Inc. 
is  a  new  non-profit  corporation 
whose  primary  purpose  is  to  help  meet  the  living 
skills  needs  of  visually  impaired  children  and  young 
adults.  Their  principal  initial  project  is  publication  of 
a  new  magazine,  "Lifeprints."  Five  issues  a  year  are 
available  in  large  print.  Braille,  and  cassette.  The 
contents  of  "Lifeprints"  is  written  by  visually  impaired 
adults  and  youths  whose  careers  and  life  skills  are 
showcased  in  an  effort  to  assist  visually  impaired 
students  in  their  daily  pursuits.  For  a  complimentary 
copy,  write:  Blindskills  Inc.,  RO.  Box  5181,  Salem, 
Oregon  97304.  Include  your  name,  address,  and  which 
of  the  three  formats  you  wish  to  receive. 


C.  Richard  Carlson 
(left),  President  of  the 
Perl<ins  Corporation 
and  Charles  C. 
Woodcock,  Perkins' 
director,  consult  with 
Madeleine  C.  Will, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitative  Services 
with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Ms. 
Will  visited  the  Perkins 
campus  on  September 
19th. 
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OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


Many  blind  and  visually  impaired  persons 
continue  to  face  employment  problems,  which 
include  .  .  . 

Unemployment. 
Underemployment. 
Stereotypic  employment. 
And  career-limiting  employment. 

Realizing  that  few  training  resources  exist  to 
prepare  blind  and  visually  impaired  persons  for 
successful  employment,  Perkins  has  initiated  a 
special  project  to  study  and  remediate  these 
problems. 

Funded  by  the  Executive  Office  of  Human 
Services  through  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Perkins  —  through 
Occupational  Training  for  the  Blind  —  provides 
support  services  to  existing  training  programs  in 
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the  community,  so  that  legally  blind  clients  — 
referred  to  us  by  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind  —  can  be  served  in 
the  least  restrictive  and  most  meaningful  way 
possible.  The  Perkins  staff  work  with  clients 
within  the  already-existing  training  program.  The 
Perkins  staff  also  provide  formal  and  informal 
training  to  the  sponsoring  training  program  staff. 

Our  aim  is  to  integrate  clients,  and  we  are 
continually  striving  to  insure  that  clients  are 
mainstreamed.  To  that  end,  we  work  closely 
with  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind's  staff,  so  that  the  training  programs  we 
develop  for  their  clients  are  appropriate  to  their 
needs  and  expectations. 

For  further  information  please  call  or  write: 
Project  Coordinator,  Occupational  Training  for 
the  Blind,  c/o  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
175  N.  Beacon  Street,  Watertown, 
MA  02172-9982.  Tel:  (617)  924-3434,  Ext.  434. 
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'*I  pitied  Hill  in  his  bliftdiiess; 

But  can  I  boast,  'I  see'? 

Perhaps  there  walks  a  spirit 

Close  by,  who  pities  me/' 

^'/.   ■•  . 


GRADUATION  DAY: 

TUNE  17,  1983 


Dr.  Edward  J.  Walerhouse,  former  director  of  Perkins  and  principal  speaker  at  the  1983  Graduation 
Exercises,  poses  for  a  picture  with  graduate,  Cynthia  Devries  of  Brockton,  l\/IA.  It  was  Dr  Water- 
house  who  helped  bring  Cynthia  to  Perkins  from  her  native  country  Holland.  He  had  met  her  parents 
in  Holland  at  an  institute  for  the  blind  and  helped  the  family  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 


1983  graduates:  (top  row,  left  to  right)  John  Luland,  Nutley  NJ;  John  Russo,  l\/ledford,  MA: 
Cynthia  Devries,  Brockton,  MA;  Pamela  Dove,  Fairfax.  VA;  Margaret  Stevens,  Poultney  VT:  John 
DiPierdomenico,  Kensington,  CT;  William  Pensivy  Pittsfield,  MA;  (second  row)  Charlene  Gionet, 
Shirley  MA;  Teresa  Jo  Crowley  Aztec,  NM;  Lisa  Aleshire,  Centerville.  VA;  Ginger  Burke,  Newport, 
Rl;  Sheila  Duarte,  Taunton,  MA;  Deborah  Pooley,  Audubon.  NJ;  and  Kimberly  Kingsley  East 
Bridgewater,  MA. 
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Happy  graduates  William  Pensivy  (Pittsfieid,  MA)  and  Deborah  Pooley  (Audubon,  NJ)  file  out  of 
Dwight  Hall  after  receiving  their  high  school  diplomas. 
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^HEARING  HANDICAP: 
The  Communication  Barrier 


—  WHAT  IS  USHER'S 
SYNDROME? 

Usher's  Syndrome  is  a  hereditary 
recessive  genetic  disease  that  causes 
deafness  and  retinitis  pigmentosa. 

—  WHAT  IS  RP? 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  is  the  name 
applied  to  a  group  of  hereditary 
diseases  that  affect  the  retina,  the 
filmlike  tissues  in  the  back  of  the  eye. 
Retinitis  stands  for  the  retina  of 
"seeing"  back  layer  of  the  eye; 
Pigmentosa  for  the  abnormal  clumps 
of  pigment  which  form  on  the  retina  in 
the  disease's  advanced  stages.  What 
happens,  simply  is  that  the  retina 
slowly  degenerates  and  loses  its  ability 
to  transmit  pictures  to  the  brain. 

The  first  symptom  is  often  "night- 
blindness,"  followed  by  a  narrowing 
state  of  side  vision  until  the  person  has 
what  is  known  as  "tunnel  vision."  In 
many  cases,  RP  leads  to  total 
blindness. 

There  is  no  known  treatment  that 
can  stop  the  progress  of  RR  or  cure  it. 

—  WHOM  DOES  USHER 'S 
SYNDROME  AFFECT? 

Recent  research  indicates  that 
Usher's  Syndrome  may  not  be  limited 


to  children  who  are  born  with  a 
profound  hearing  loss.  It  now  appears 
that  some  children  with  Usher's 
Syndrome  have  a  mild  to  moderate 
hearing  loss  that  remains  stable,  and 
others  have  a  mild  to  moderate 
hearing  loss  that  gets  progressively 
worse  as  the  children  get  older. 

—  HOW  IS  IT  TRANSMITTED? 

Usher's  Syndrome  is  transmitted  to 
a  child  in  double  dose  —  one  from 
each  parent,  who  themselves  do  not 
have  the  visible  disease,  which  means 
Usher's  Syndrome  can  sthke  without 
warning  in  a  family  with  no  previous 
history  of  the  disease.  It  is  estimated 
that  3-6%  of  the  deaf  population  is 
affected  with  "Usher's  Syndrome." 

—  WHAT  ABOUT 
EDUCATION? 

In  most  cases,  the  deaf  youth  can, 
and  usually  does,  receive  his 
education  at  a  residential  school  for 
the  deaf  or  in  a  public  school  offering 
deaf  education  programs. 
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On  Sale  Now! 


The  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  is  pleased  to  ojfer  a 
1983  holiday  greeting  card, 
available  for  purchase  by 


mail. 
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ORDER  FORM 
Perkins  Christinas  Card 


Remembering  Perkins  School  for  the  BHnd  is  a 

good  way  to  participate  in  the  seasonal  spirit  of 

giving.  Celebrate  the  holidays  this  year  by  sending 

this  special  greeting  to  your  relatives  and  friends. 


The  card  contains  a  striking  color  photograph  of  the 

renowned  Perkins  Handbell  Ensemble  against  a  field  of  dark 

blue  and  a  gold  leaf  border.  The  written  message  "Season's 

Greetings"  is  also  embossed  in  Braille. 


The  cards  cost  $1.00  each  and  may  be  purchased  in  any 

quantity.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  card  will  be  used  to 

help  Perkins  continue  to  give  the  best  possible  education 

and  training  to  blind,  visually  impaired,  deaf-blind,  and 

multi-impaired  children,  teenagers,  and  adults. 


Name 


Address 
City 


State 


Country 


Zip 


Note:  Payment  in  full  must  accompany  this  order.  Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind.  Mail  check  and  order  form  to  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  MA 
02172-2790  Attn:  Public  Relations  &  Publications 


No.  of  cards 


at  $1  ea.  = 


Total  Remittance 
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THE  PERKINS  ENDOWMENT 

The  Perkins  Program  as  it  has  developed  and  been  maintained  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  relied  upon  a  growing 
endowment  at  every  step  along  the  way. 

Endowments  which  are  adequate  to  put  a  program  into  effect  are 
rarely  sufficient  to  keep  it  going.  As  with  every  private  school  and 
college  that  is  keeping  abreast  —  or  ahead  —  of  the  times,  Perkins 
needs  to  see  its  endowment  grow.  Through  bequests  and  donations, 
and  through  a  few  government  grants,  we  have  been  able  to  expand 
existing  services  and  add  new  ones  as  needed.  We  are  confident  that 
our  friends  will  continue  to  support  us  in  ever  increasing  amounts. 

F0RIV1  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars 

($ ),  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses 

and  purposes  of  said  corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my 
executors  for  the  same. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  that  certain  tract  of  real  estate 
bounded  and  described  as  follows: 

(Here  describe  the  real  estate  accurately) 

with  full  power  to  sell,  mortgage  and  convey  the  same  free  of  all  trust. 


NOTICE 

The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows: 

JOHN  W.BRYANT 
Fiduciary  Trust  Co.,  175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110-2289 
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Published  three  times  a  year  in  print  and  braille  editions  by 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN,  MA  02172-9982  FOUNDED  1829 


An  accredited  member  since  1947  of  The  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

An  accredited  member  since  1970  of  the  National 
Accreditation  Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind. 

"The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  adnnits  students  of  any 
race,  color,  national  and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  programs,  and  activities  generally  accorded  or 
nnade  available  to  students  at  the  school.  It  does  not  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  or  ethnic 
origin  in  the  administration  of  its  educational  policies, 
admissions  policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs, 
and  athletic  and  other  school-administered  programs." 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


"A  Messaged  Jfam  llUi  Dil!ei!l01!" 


Charles  C.  Woodcock, 
Director 


This  issue  of  The  Lantern,  a  Perl<ins  publication  wlnich 
over  the  years  has  been  favorably  received  by  its  readers, 
continues  to  tell  the  Perkins  story 

^  As  the  story  unfolds,  new  grants,  new  pro- 

grams, and  new  projects  are  introduced  to 
readers.  This  issue  contains  a  "brief"  about  our 
exciting  "Project  with  Industry"  grant.  Heavy 
support  from  the  three  private  enterprise  part- 
ners identified  in  this  report  indicates  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  value  to  individuals,  society 
and  specific  businesses  when  equal  opportu- 
nity is  fostered  and  becomes  a  part  of  our 
thinking. 

Basic  human  needs  translate  into  basic 
human  rights,  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,"  and — even  more  basic — food, 
clothing  and  shelter 

Perkins'  Community  Residence  and  Indepen- 
dent Living  Services  program  attempts  to  assist 
where  needed,  and  only  where  needed,  as 
clients  move  to  independent  or  semi-independent  housing. 
There  is  never  an  attempt  to  run  someone's  life  or  to  main- 
tain any  form  of  jurisdictional  control.  The  staff  involvement 
is  many  times  a  launching  operation,  or  just  an  initial  assist. 

The  justifiable  pride  that  comes  when  one  pays  one's 
own  rent,  buys  one's  own  food  and  puts  down  the  neces- 
sary money  in  payment,  is  not  the  pride  that  goes  before  a 
fall,  but  the  pride  which  breeds  confidence. 

In  these  pages,  the  reader  will  find  a  story  about  what  it 
means  to  extend  a  helping  hand  and  what  it  means  to 
receive  it.  Delicate  balances  and  relationships  are  always 
involved  when  humans  interact.  Interacting  with  care  may 
be  the  essence  of  this  program. 
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announcing ... 

^^Pfoject  with  Industry". 
Grant 


D  This  three-year  grant  —  developed 
through  Occupational  Training  for  the  Blind  at 
Perkins  —  is  designed  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment among  blind  and  partially  sighted  Mas- 
sachusetts residents  by  identifying  and 
creating  employment  opportunities  in  the 
telecommunications  and  computer  industries. 

D  Project  staff  survey  and  analyze  job  posi- 
tions within  New  England  Telephone,  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and 
WANG,  Inc.  Two  Occupational  Training  Spe- 
cialists then  assist  these  companies  to 
screen  and  train  visually  impaired  clients  re- 
ferred from  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 

D  The  project  intends  to  replicate  these 
employment  opportunities  nationwide  by  pro- 
viding consultation  on  the  use  of  advanced 
technological  adaptations  for  visually  im- 
paired persons. 


For  further  information  write: 

Project  with  Industry 
c/o  Office  of  Public  Relations 
&  Publications 
Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind 

1 75  North  Beacon  Street 
Watertown,  MA     02172-9982 
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Community  Residence  and  Independent 

Living  Services 

at 


The  problem  of  providing  appropriate  community  housing  options  for 
severely  impaired  and  multi-impaired  persons  has  reached  major  propor- 
tions. These  individuals — many  of  whom  were  once  routinely  institu- 
tionalized —  are  now  being  mainstreamed  back  into  a  society  that  is  not 
always  adequately  prepared  to  help  them  function  in  the  day- 
to-day  life  of  the  community  The  issue  of  housing  is  an 
especially  critical  problem  because  training  and  employment 
of  severely  impaired  and  multi-impaired  adults  cannot  be 
accomplished  unless  appropriate  community  living  situations 
are  available  to  them. 

In  1980,  Perkins  became  actively  involved  in  considering 
this  issue  for  a  broad  range  of  multi-impaired  blind,  visually 
impaired,  and  deaf-blind  individuals.  We  identified  a  need  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  continuum  of  housing  services  to 
adequately  serve  a  substantial  number  of  individuals  who  had 
completed,  or  who  were  about  to  complete,  their  formal  edu- 
cation and  training  at  Perkins.  A  number  of  our  previous  gradu- 
ates, we  learned,  were  unemployed  or  underemployed  — due 
not  to  a  lack  of  skill  development  or  job  opportunities  but, 
rather,  an  absence  of  appropriately  structured  living  options  in 
the  community 

In  recognition  of  this  need — a  need  that  goes  far  beyond  what  is 
offered  in  traditional  educational  settings — Perkins  developed  a  new  pro- 
gram in  1982:  Community  Residence  and  Independent  Living  Services. 
This  program — under  the  umbrella  of  Perkins'  Adult  Services — provides 
a  continuum  of  residential  services  to  prepare  individuals  for  independent 
living  or  to  assist  them  in  maintaining  residence  in  their  home  communi- 
ties. Perkins  staff  supervise  and  direct  several  off-campus  community 
residences  and  semi-independent  apartments  for  adults  who  are  blind, 
visually  impaired,  deaf-blind,  and  multi-impaired.  Residences  and 
apartments  are  equipped  and  staffed  appropriately  for  clients'  needs, 
with  structures  ranging  from  full-time  supervision  to  part-time  visitation 
support.  The  emphasis,  however,  is  on  a  program,  rather  than  on  a  group 
of  facilities,  to  assist  severely  and  multi-impaired  individuals  to  minimize 
unnecessary  dependence  on  others  and  to  function  at  the  level  of 
highest  potential  in  all  aspects  of  their  lives. 

Within  a  residential  program,  instructional  staff  can  play  the  most  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  teaching  of  independent  living  skills.  These  pro- 
fessionals also  provide  the  necessary  expertise  and  advocacy  which 
further  enable  the  special  needs  individual  to  establish  vital  links  to  the 
community  at  large.  We  present  the  following  profiles  of  two  Perkins 
community  residence  program  staff  because  we  feel  that  Linnae  and 
Katy  exemplify  our  commitment  to  helping  severely  impaired  and  multi- 
impaired  persons  achieve  the  highest  possible  quality  of  life. 


LmnkE  SULLIVAN 


"I  think  the  first  time  I  realized  the  importance  of  my 
role  as  a  Residence  Manager,"  recalls  Linnae  Sullivan, 
"was  one  night  last  fall  when  the  fire  alarm  went  off.  We 
were  all  sleeping.  It  was  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  I 
had  to  wake  all  the  residents— four  visually  and 
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physically  impaired  men— and  make  sure  they  were  out 
of  the  house  as  quickly  and  safely  as  possible. 

"Luckily  it  was  a  false  alarm,  but  it  did  make  me  realize 
just  how  much  responsibility  rested  on  my  shoulders." 

Linnae  Sullivan  came  to  the  Community  Residence  and 
Independent  Living  Services  program  at  Perkins  in  1983 
with  a  strong  background  in  behavior  intervention,  after 
working  with  problem  adolescents  for  nearly  six  years. 
She  has  managed  the  Beechwood  Avenue  residence 


since  its  opening  early  last  September. 

The  two-family  home,  located  in  a 
tree-lined  neighborhood,  provides  a 
program  of  moderate,  full-time  super- 
vision for  up  to  eight  visually  impaired 
and  multi-impaired  male  adults, 
twenty-two  years  of  age  and  older. 

The  four  men  who  currently  reside 
in  the  home  are  all  recent  graduates  of 
Perkins.  For  some  of  them,  the  Beech- 
wood  residence  is  providing  a  transi- 
tion point  to  another,  more  indepen- 
dent type  of  living  situation— for 
example,  a  minimally  supervised 
apartment  setting.  For  others,  the  resi- 
dence reflects  a  more  permanent  kind 
of  living  option. 

All  four  residents  are  now  partici- 
pating in  day  programs  or  employment 
training. 

"They're  really  a  varied  group  of 
people  in  terms  of  their  interests  and 


abilities,"  says  Linnae.  "Two  of  the 
residents— Bill,  who  is  visually 
impaired,  and  Chris,  who  is  totally 
blind— are  undergoing  evaluations  at 
a  vocational  training  program  in 
Boston.  Another,  Paul,  will  hopefully 
leave  the  Head-Injury  Unit  of  the  Adult 
Services  program  at  Perkins  to  start 
the  same  vocational  evaluation  within 
the  next  two  months.  And  Bob,  who  Is 
visually  impaired,  is  studying  elec- 
tronics at  Sylvania  Technical  Institute 
in  Boston.  He's  their  first  special 
needs  student. . .  and  he's  doing  quite 
well." 

Because  the  Beechwood  residence 
is  a  twenty-four  hour  program,  Linnae 
"lives  in"  five  days  a  week  to  provide 
overnight  and  early  morning  coverage. 

"Coverage,"  however,  is  an 
oversimplification  of  Linnae's  actual 


responsibilities  as  Residence  Manager.  Tine  specialized 
training  in  daily  living  skills  that  she  provides  is  compre- 
hensive, functional,  and  vital  if  any  of  these  adults  is  to 
successfully  live  in  the  comnnunity — either  on  his  own  or 
with  others  in  a  semi-independent  setting.  Money  man- 
agement, health  care,  meal  planning,  shopping,  food  prep- 
aration, housekeeping,  and  use  of  leisure  time  and  com- 
munity resources  are  all  incorporated  into  the  day-to-day 
activities  of  the  Beechwood  household. 

"My  day  usually  starts  at  4:00  in  the  afternoon,"  says 
Linnae,  "when  the  residents  begin  to  arrive  home  from 
their  programs.  At  that  time,  I  try  to  get  everyone  involved 
in  dinner:  Paul,  for  example,  sets  the  table;  Chris  helps 
cook;  and  Bob  does  the  dishes.  Billy  usually  shops  and 
cooks  for  himself,  but  sometimes  he'll  eat  with  us.  It's 
really  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  my  day  because  it's  one 
of  the  few  times  that  we  all  sit  down  together  and  enjoy 
each  other's  company 

"After  dinner,  the  residents  are  pretty  much  on  their 
own  except  for  a  few  nights  which  we  reserve  for  specific 
activities.  Every  Tuesday  for  example,  we  conduct  a 
house  meeting  where  issues  and  problems  can  be  dis- 
cussed openly  by  the  group. 
Of  course,"  adds  Linnae,  "they 
all  have  roommate  problems 
just  like  anyone  else,  but 
that's  actually  good  because  it 
gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
learn  to  resolve  conflicts  with 
other  people.  My  role  is  to 
help  them  deal  with  those 
conflicts  on  their  own  as 
much  as  possible. 

"Wednesday  nights,"  she 
continues,  "are  usually  re- 
served for  household  chores 
like  cleaning  and  laundry — 
probably  the  least  favorite  ac- 
tivities but  often  the  ones 
where  I  need  to  provide  the 
most  instruction  and  gui- 
dance. And  weekends  are  de- 
voted to  running  errands- 
banking,  shopping— and 
spending  as  much  leisure 
time  in  the  community  as 
possible. 

"As  you  might  imagine," 
says  Linnae,  "I'm  constantly 
changing  hats  depending  on 
the  day  the  person,  and  the 
situation.  When  I  first  started 
working  here,  I  always  wanted 


Funding .  .   an  Issue  of  Dollars  and  Sense 

Many  obstacles  exist  to  creating  housing  alternatives  for  blind, 
visually  impaired,  deaf-blind,  and  multi-Impaired  individuals,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  adequate  funding  to  support  the  operational 
costs  of  community  residence  programs.  A  considerable  amount 
of  creativity  Is  needed  to  adequately  meet  these  financial 
constraints,  which  can  vary  significantly  depending  on  the  amount 
of  supervision  and  staff  Intervention  needed. 

For  example,  in  lower  cost  living  arrangements,  i.e..  minimally 
supervised  facilities,  an  individual  would  in  most  cases  be  able  to 
support  himself  or  herself  through  wage  earnings  and/or 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (S.S.I.).  Thus,  for  these  individuals, 
employment  or  other  substantial  income  becomes  a  necessary 
condition  for  successful  Independent  living 

On  the  other  hand,  more  expensive  programs — those  which 
are  heavily  supervised  or  highly  structured — require  the 
coordinated  efforts  of  a  number  of  Individuals  and  resources. 

Perklns  staff  are  presently  researching  and  studying  a  number 
of  financial  options  and  funding  mechanisms  which  can  contribute 
to  effective  long-term  economic  planning  for  Individual  residents. 
The  planning  alternatives  under  investigation  include,  but  are  not 
necessarily  limited  to,  the  following: 

•  Federal  HUD  monies  for  Elderly  and  Handicapped 
Individuals 

•  Estate  and  Trust  Funds 

•  Insurance  Settlements 

•  Guardianship 

•  Ivledlcald  Funds 

•  Private  Monies 
To  ensure  that  these  resources  are  utilized  appropriately, 

regular  and  open  communication  must  be  maintained  among 
parents/legal  guardians,  human  service  professionals,  funding  and 
licensing  agents  (Departments  of  fvlental  Health.  Public  Health. 
Welfare,  etc.),  local  housing  authorities,  and  attorneys.  Within  the 
area  of  estate  and  trust  planning,  for  example,  competent  legal 
counsel  is  a  necessity  to  thoroughly  understand  the  various  dis- 
ability classifications  and  the  emerging  yet  ever-changing  Issue  of 
legal  rights.  An  evaluation  of  the  individual  client,  an  analysis  of 
available  resources,  and  the  objectives  of  both  the  client  and  his 
or  her  family  must  all  be  carefully  reviewed. 

As  we  become  more  and  more  knowledgeable  about  these 
resources,  we  can  better  assist  clients  and  their  families  to  seek 
the  most  competent,  professional  advice,  and  to  choose  the  most 
effective  economic  options  available  for  community  housing. 


to  be  a  friend.  But  then  I  realized  that 
there  were  times  when  I  had  to  be 
firm,  and  so  I've  learned  to  balance  a 
lot  of  different  roles.  . .  I  am,  after  all, 
here  to  provide  as  much  of  a  normal 
living  experience  as  possible— and 
that  includes  supervision  and 
guidance." 

Linnae  shares  the  responsibilities  of 
supervision  and  training  at  the  Beech- 
wood  residence  with  an  Assistant 
Residence  Manager,  Sue  Aptaker,  who 
works  with  Linnae  two  days  a  week 
and  runs  the  residence  on  her  own 
during  Linnae's  days  off. 

"Sue  and  I  give  each  other  tremen- 
dous support,"  says  Linnae.  "I  feel  that 
it's  critical  for  residential  staff  to  be 
able  to  get  along  well  and  work 
closely  together— not  only  for  one 
another's  emotional  well-being  but 
also  to  set  an  important  example  for 
the  people  who  live  here.  We  try  to 
keep  our  home  as  family-like  as 
possible." 


Though  a  major  focus  of  the  Beech- 
wood  residence  program  is  the  pro- 
vision of  functional  living  skills,  it  is, 
perhaps,  a  feeling  of  contributing  and 
participating  in  a  household  setting— 
a  sense  of  truly  belonging— that 
proves  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
aspects  of  this  community  residence. 

"A  group  arrangement,"  explains 
Sally  Sparks,  Assistant  Supervisor  of 
Community  Residence  and  Indepen- 
dent Living  Services  at  Perkins, 
"allows  young  adults  to  live  together 
and  support  each  other  instead  of 
living  alone  and  becoming  isolated." 

"Some  of  these  men,"  adds  Linnae,  "could  have  been 
placed  in  an  institutional  setting  had  there  not  been  a 
housing  option  appropriate  to  their  needs.  I  think  that's 
why  we've  had  such  a  positive  response  from  the  families 
. .  .  they  feel  fortunate  that  their  sons  finally  have  the 
opportunity  to  lead  dignified,  productive  lives. 

"It  gives  me  a  real  sense  of  satisfaction  to  know  that 
I'm  helping  them  do  that." 


A  CONTINUUM  OF  LIVING 
OPTIONS  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 
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7776  successful  acquisition  of 
independent  living  skills  requires 
the  development  of  community 
resources  and  a  variety  of 
potential  living  situations/options. 
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KATY  FRASER 


"I've  always  been  Involved  in  community  housing  and  In- 
dependent living  services  and,  for  a  long  time,  I've  been 
frustrated  with  the  lack  of  options  available  to  blind  and 
visually  Impaired  persons,"  says  Katy  Fraser  "So,  pro- 
fessionally it's  exciting  for  me  to  see  the  development 
of  the  community  residence  program  at  Perkins. 

Katy  Fraser  is  an  Independent  Living  Specialist  in  the 
Community  Residence  and  Independent  Living  Services 
program  at  Perkins.  Her  training  as  a  rehabilitation  home 
economist  reflects  a  distinct  personal  commitment  to 

helping  special  needs  adults 
achieve  their  highest  levels  of 
independence  in  a  community 
setting. 

"It  sounds  funny  but  my 
job  is  to  ultimately  make 
myself  unnecessary.  .  .to 
become  less  and  less  impor- 
tant in  the  lives  of  the  people  I 
work  with." 

Those  people  are  seven 
visually  impaired,  head-injured, 
and  deaf-blind  adults  who 
reside  in  the  Arsenal  Street 
Apartments,  a  modern,  fed- 
erally-subsidized housing 
complex  for  elderly  and 
special  needs  individuals.  Five 
of  the  apartments  in  the  com- 
plex are  managed  by  Perkins 
as  a  transitional  living  pro- 
gram for  blind,  visually  im- 
paired and  multi-impaired 


Partnership  in  Planning 

With  passage  of  the  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1978  (Pubiic  Law 
95-602).  independent  living  became  an  official  service  entitlement,  avail- 
able— in  theory — to  ail  severely  impaired  and  multi-impaired  individuals 
throughout  the  country  Yet  more  than  five  years  later  we  are  challenged  to 
rethink  our  goals  and  to  question  whether  our  efforts  have  truly  fostered 
the  standard  of  independence  to  which  we  all  subscribe  philosophically 

Who  has  tal<en  responsibility  for  planning  and  coordinating  the  services 
necessary  for  blind,  visually  impaired,  deaf-blind,  and  multi-impaired  indivi- 
duals to  live  Independently? 

Educators  have  traditionally  been  accountable  for  providing  services  to 
special  needs  students  from  birth  to  twenty-two  years  of  age:  rehabilitation 
personnel  usually  assume  responsibility  for  special  needs  adults  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  and  older  In  theory,  then,  the  life-long  needs  of  these  indi- 
viduals should  be  met  by  two  professional  disciplines. 

In  reality,  however,  the  transition  from  one  service  provider  to  another  is 
not  always  systematically  nor  cooperatively  planned.  As  a  result,  the  needs 
of  the  severely  or  multi-impaired  individual — and  his  or  her  basic  right  to 
participate  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  In  the  day-to-day  life  of  the 
community — are  often  bypassed. 

With  the  development  of  the  Community  Residence  and  Independent 
Living  Services  program.  Pertains  has  begun  to  bridge  an  enormous  "gap" 
in  the  delivery  of  these  services  to  our  multi-Impaired  students  and 
clients 

But  we  cannot  solve  the  housing  needs  for  all. 

If  the  complex  needs  of  a  wide  range  of  individuals  are  to  be  effectively 
addressed — especially  those  pertaining  to  housing  and  community  living 
—  educators  and  rehabilitation  professionals  must  begin  to  worl<  and  plan 
together  during  the  early  adolescent  years.  Timely  communication  and 
coordination  of  services  are  essential 

A  partnership  combining  the  efforts  and  expertise  of  both  professional 
communities  will  ensure  that  a  continuum  of  comprehensive  services — 
including  a  variety  of  appropriate  residential  options— Is  available  to  the 
severely  Impaired  and  multi-impaired  adult.  What  must  be  avoided  are  last- 
minute  "crisis-oriented"  transfers  of  Individuals  from  an  educational 
system  to  a  rehabilitation  network  unprepared  to  meet  their  needs. 


adults.  The  residents  in  this 


program  all  have  the  potential  to  live  independently  in  the 
community  Most  are  here  because  they  need  some  time 
and  assistance  to  bridge  the  jump  from  a  school  environ- 
ment to  the  community  at  large.  Hence,  the  apartments 
provide  support  services  which  facilitate  movement  from 
relatively  dependent  living  situations  to  comparatively  in- 
dependent situations.  Most  residents  are  expected  to 
make  that  transition  within  two  years. 

Monday  through  Friday  of  each  week,  Katy  travels  one 
mile  from  her  office  at  Perkins  to  the  apartment  complex. 
"All  of  the  residents  have  jobs  or  are  involved  in  training 
programs,  so  my  work  with  them  doesn't  start  until  4:30 
or  5:00  p.m.  because  I'm  here  for  only  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  evening,  they  have  to  be  medically  stable  and  have 
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the  ability  to  deal  witii  emergencies  or  administer  basic  first  aid.  They  are,  essen- 
tially, pretty  much  on  their  own ...  I'm  really  just  a  very  small  part  of  their  lives." 

Small,  perhaps,  but  not  insignificant.  For  the  training  and  guidance  that  Katy 
provides  to  these  young  men  and  women  foster  exactly  those  skills  needed  for 
truly  independent  living  in  the  community 

"What  I  do  varies  tremendously  from  day  to  day  and  person  to  person,"  says 
Katy  "For  example,  today  I'll  probably  help  Anna,  a  totally  blind  resident,  read  her 
mail  and  budget  her  earnings— which  is  often  a  big  problem  area  for  many  indivi- 
duals when  they  first  move  into  the  community  They  simply  have  never  had  to 
assume  responsibility  for  all  of  their  finances  before. 

"Anna  and  I,"  Katy  continues,  "have  worked  out  an  arrangement  in  which  she 
gives  me  a  certain  amount  of  money  from  her  paycheck  each  week  to  'hold'  for 
her  until  rent  is  due  or  bills  come  in.  Hopefully  she'll  learn  to  set  aside  that  money 
on  her  own  without  my  assistance.  The  idea  is  for  her  to  learn  to  use  one  portion 
of  her  paycheck  for  fixed  expenses,  such  as  rent  and  utilities,  and  the  other  portion 
for  short-term  variable  costs,  like  food  and  entertainment. 

"I  also  provide,  when  necessary  practical  kinds  of  instruction  in  kitchen  safety 
housekeeping,  shopping,  and  food  selection,"  says  Katy  "But  I  think  one  of  the 
most  important  things  I  do  is  to  help  these  adults  learn  to  use  the  services  in  the 
community ...  to  know  when  and  who  to  ask  for  help,  and  how  to  do  it . . .  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  obtaining  proper  medical  care.  Locating  and  choosing  a  doctor, 
for  example,  is  a  very  basic  and  essential  health  care  need.  But  it's  something  that 
most  of  these  individuals  have  never  had  to  do  before. 

"I  am,  in  a  nutshell,  a  facilitator,"  says  Katy  "The  people  who  live  here  now  have 
most  of  the  skills  necessary  to  make  it  on  their  own.  I'm  really  here  to  guide  them 
in  using  those  skills  effectively  on  a  day-to-day  basis ...  to  help  them  make  intelli- 
gent decisions. . .  which  is  tricky  because  I  can't  make  those  decisions  for  them, 
but  I  can  help  them  to  clarify  all  their  options. 

"I  think  that's  what  this  program  is  all  about,  really.  . .  enabling  special  indivi- 
duals to  have  more  options . .  . 

"And  I  like  being  a  part  of  that." 


Denise  L  Goros 


1984  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE ...  The 

International  Association  for  Education  of  the  Deaf-Blind 
(I.A.E.D.B.)  will  sponsor  an  International  Conference  in  New 
York  City,  August  5th-10th.  World-renowned  leaders  and  edu- 
cators of  the  deaf-blind  will  convene  to  share  important  devel- 
opments in  their  respective  countries  and  discuss  current 
research  in  the  field  of  deaf-blindness.  The  conference  is 
hosted  by  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind.  For  further  information,  call  or  write: 

Richard  G.  Colby  1984  Conference  Director 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

999  Pelham  Parkway 

Bronx,  New  York  10469  Tel.:  212/519-7000 


THINKING  ABOUT  THE  FUTURE . . .  a  weekend 

of  self-awareness  and  career  exploration  for  visually  impaired 
high  school  students  was  provided  by  Perkins'  Outreach 
Services  from  October  28th-30th.  Twelve  blind  and  partially 
sighted  public  school  students  from  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  participated  with  their  parents 
in  the  first  of  a  series  of  experiences  designed  to  help  these 
teenagers  plan  for  the  future.  Discussions  throughout  the 
weekend  were  led  by  a  professional  rehabilitation  consultant. 
Additional  conferences  are  planned  for  1984. 


STUDENT  ART  EXHIBIT.  .  .  students  from  the 
Primary  &  Intermediate  Program  and  Secondary  Services 
program  at  Perkins  are  exhibiting  their  artworks  at  the 
Wheelock  College  Gallery  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The 
exhibit  —  open  to  the  public  from  February  5th  through 
March  5th  —  includes  paintings  and  sculpture  produced 
by  blind,  visually  impaired,  and  multi-impaired  Perkins 
students  between  the  ages  of  6  and  22. 
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SWIMMING  POOL  DEDICATED.  The  recently  renovated  swimming  pool  at  Perkins  has  been  named  in  honor  of  the 
late  Richard  and  Mary  B.  Saltonstall,  whose  financial  support  made  the  renovations  possible.  On  behalf  of  the 
Saltonstalls,  the  dedication  ceremony  in  December  was  attended  by:  Sally  (Saltonstall)  Willis  and  Dudley  Willis,  Vice 
President,  Perkins  Corporation;  and  their  children:  (left  to  right)  Will,  David,  Chris,  and  Debbie. 


ACCESSING  MICROCOMPUTERS  . . .  Perkins' 

Outreach  Services  presented  two  day-long  workshops,  No- 
vember 15th  and  16th,  on  microcomputer  technology  for  blind 
and  visually  impaired  high  school  students.  The  workshops  — 
second  in  the  series,  "Frontiers  in  Educating  the  Visually 
Impaired"  —  attracted  nearly  100  participants,  including 
visually  impaired  students  and  adults,  public  school  teachers, 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  professionals.  Inservice  sessions 
were  led  by  three  consultants  with  extensive  backgrounds  in 
educational  applications  of  microcomputers.  Participants  were 
also  provided  with  "hands-on"  experience  in  accessing  three 
output  modalities  —  braille,  speech  and  large  type  —  by  ten 
exhibitors  of  computer  products,  including  IBM,  Howe  Press 
and  Kurzweil. 
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n   Ages  3-6 


Daily  Living  Skills 


n   Day  Program 


D  Ages  14-22 


D   Focus:   Daily  Living  Skills 


Mobility 


Recreation 


Prevocational  Training 


n   Day  or  Residential  Program 


n  Ages  1 8  + 


D   Focus:   Daily  Living  Skills 


Orientation  &  Mobility 


Recreation 


D   Day  or  Residential  Program 


SUMMER] 


n   Focus:  Language  &  Communication 


Many  individuals  who  have 
exceptional  needs  often  benefit 
from  a  program  of  continuous 
education  and  intervention. 

Recognizing  the  importance 
of  providing  ongoing  services, 
Perkins  offers  six  specialized 
summer  programs  for  visually 
impaired  persons  and  for  per- 
sons with  non-visual  handicaps 
—  children,  teenagers,  and 
adults  who  are  deaf-blind,  head- 
injured,  and  multi-impaired. 
Eligible  students  and  clients 
come  from  diverse  educational 
backgrounds,  including  public 
schools  and  residential  programs. 


'<^.i«5 
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1984  summer  programs  begin 
on  Sunday  June  24th,  and  run 
through  Friday  July  27th.  Our 
goal  for  these  five-week  ses- 
sions is  to  provide  individual- 
ized services  based  on  each 
student's  or  client's  present 
functioning  level. 

For  further  information  please 
fill  out  the  attached  reply  card 
and  mail  to: 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
Office  of  Public  Relations 
&  Publications 
175  North  Beacon  Street 
Watertown,  MA  02172-9982 

Please  Note:  Application  Deadline 
for  Summer  Programs  is  April  1 , 
1984. 


n  Ages  5-16 


n   Focus:  Daily  Living  Skills 


Recreation 


Orientation  &  Mobility 


D   Day  or  Residential  Program 


D   Ages  5-22 


D   Focus:   Language  &  Connmunication 


Recreation 


Daily  Living  Skills 


D   Day  or  Residential  Program 


D   Ages  10-22 


D   Focus:   Diagnostic  Evaluation 
D   Day  or  Residential  Program 
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We  kneel,  how  weak! 

We  rise,  how  full  of  power! 

— ^Richard  Chenevix  Trench 
(1807-1886) 


Each  year  for  the  past 
seven  decades,  the 
combined  music  organi- 
zations of  Perkins  have 
presented  their  tradi- 
tional Christmas  con- 
certs to  standing- 
room-only  crov^^ds.  The 
1983  program  consisted 
of  a  variety  of  special 
Christmas  selections  by 
the  Perkins  Handbell 
Ensemble,  the  Lower 
School  and  Upper 
School  choruses,  and 
the  Chamber  Singers. 


RIGHT:  Perkins'  Handbell  Ensemble 

—  under  the  direction  of  Adele  Trytko 

—  begin  tlie  Cliristmas  concert  with 
performances  of  seven  well-known 
carols.  Pictured  (left  to  right)  are  bell 
ringers:  Diane  April,  Michele  Pierce, 
James  Desrosiers.  OPPOSITE  PAGE: 
Deaf-blind  student  Eric  Teece 
accompanies  the  Handbell  Ensemble. 

photos  by  John  Shesler 


Daniel  J.  Mazeika,  chairperson  of  the  Music  Department  at  Perkins, 
leads  the  Christmas  choristers  for  the  tenth  consecutive  year  Judith 
Bevans  directed  the  Perkins  Lower  School  Chorus.  Singers  were 
accompanied  by  pianist  and  Perkins  ivlusic  teacher,  Maria-Pia  Antonelli. 


Deaf-Blind  Update 


Meeting  the  needs  of  Deaf -Blind  Adults  .  .  . 

Between  1986  and  1989,  a  considerable  number  of 
deaf-blind  students  now  enrolled  in  special  school 
programs  will  complete  their  education  under 
Public  Law  94-142.  Consequently,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  to  develop  a  broad  range  of  adult 
services  which  will  meet  the  complex  multi-handi- 
caps of  these  students. 

Perkins,  with  its  long  history  of  educating  and 
training  deaf-blind  persons,  has  recently  been 
awarded  two  grants  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education  to  identify  and  plan  for  the  provision 
of  these  services. 


'Trevocational  and  Vocational 
Training  for  Deaf- Blind  Youth  " 


'Innovative  Project  for  Total  Life 
Planning  for  Deaf -Blind  Youth  " 


D  This  model  project  will  determine 
the  most  successful  and  appropriate 
methods  for  integrating  severely 
retarded  deaf-blind  individuals  into 
existing  sheltered  workshop  programs. 

D   A  team  of  four  professionals  will 
also  develop  a  meaningful  and  produc- 
tive day  habilitation  model  for  pro- 
foundly retarded  deaf-blind  persons 
who  are  unable  to  benefit  from  tradi- 
tional work  programs. 


D   Project  staff  will  develop  a  model 
interagency  plan  to  fully  identify  and 
provide  for  the  adult  service  needs  of 
Massachusetts  deaf-blind  residents, 
particularly  in  regard  to  residential  and 
support  services. 

D  A  model  training  program  in  com- 
munity living  will  be  implemented, 
with  the  goal  of  demonstrating  how 
to  best  prepare  and  train  deaf-blind 
students  for  community-based 
residences. 


It  is  intended  that  the  service  delivery  models  developed  by  both  projects  will  have 
significant  implications  for  a  majority  of  deaf-blind  persons  in  this  country 

For  further  information  about  the  model  projects,  write: 

Deaf-Blind  Model  Projects 

c/o  The  Office  of  Public  Relations  &  Publications 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 

175  North  Beacon  Street 

Watertown,  MA  02172-9982 
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Sale  Now! 
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A  comprehensive 

resource  guide  for  educators 

of  the  deaf-blind. 

More  than  900  pages  of  in-depth 

infornnation  and  "how-to"  ideas 

for  nneeting  the  language  and 

communication  needs  of  deaf-blind  children. 


Two-volume  set  edited  by  Nan  Robbins, 
renowned  author  and  educator  of  the  deaf-blind. 


ORDER  FORM 


Cost  Per  Publication 
Single        2-5  6-10    11  or  more 


Publication  Title 

Copy 

Copies 

Copies 

Copies       Qty 

Total 

Deaf-Blind  Education 
Books  A  and  B 

$30.00 

$29.00 

$28.00 

$27.00 

Shipping/Handling  Add 

3.00 

6.00 

9.00 

10.00 

Proceedings  of  the 
International  Symposium  on 
Visually  Handicapped  Infants 
and  Young  Children 

$20.00 

$19.00 

$18.00 

$17.00 

Shipping/Handling  Add 

1.50 

4.00 

7.00 

10.00 

Auditory  Training  in  the 
Perkins  Deaf-Blind  Dept. 

$  2.50 

$2.25 

$2.00 

$1.75 

Bibliography  of  the  Deaf-Blind 

5.00 

4.50 

3.50 

2.50 

Body  Image  and  the  Severely 
Handicapped  Rubella  Child 

2.50 

2.25 

2.00 

1.75 

Educational  Beginnings  with 
Deaf-Blind  Children 
(2nd  edition) 

2.50 

2.25 

2.00 

1.75 

Fourth  International  Conference 
on  Deaf-Blind  Children 

5.00 

4.50 

3.50 

2.50 

Perkins  Sign  Language 
Dictionary 

10.00 

9.50 

9.25 

9.00 

Speech  Beginnings  for  the 
Deaf-Blind  Child 

2.50 

2.25 

2.00 

1.75 

The  Deaf-Blind  Rubella  Child 

2.50 

2.25 

2.00 

1.75 

The  Story  of  Leonard  Dowdy  - 
Deaf-Blindness  Acquired 
in  Infancy 

3.00 

2.75 

2.50 

2.25 

Understanding  our  Movement 
Problems 

4.00 

3.75 

3.50 

3.25 

Shipping/Handling    Add 

.75 

2.00 

3.50 

5.00 

TOTAL  REMITTANCE     $ 


Name 


Address , 


City. 


State 


Zip 


Note:  Payment  in  full  must  accompany  this  order.  Make  check  or  money  order  payable 
to  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind.  Mail  check  and  order  form  to  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  MA  02172-9982.  Attn:  Public  Relations  &  Publications 
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THE  PERKINS  ENDOWMENT 

The  Perkins  Program  as  it  has  developed  and  been  maintained  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  relied  upon  a  growing 
endowment  at  every  step  along  the  way 

Endowments  which  are  adequate  to  put  a  program  into  effect  are 
rarely  sufficient  to  keep  it  going.  As  with  every  private  school  and 
college  that  is  keeping  abreast  —  or  ahead  —  of  the  times,  Perkins 
needs  to  see  its  endowment  grow.  Through  bequests  and  donations, 
and  through  a  few  government  grants,  we  have  been  able  to  expand 
existing  services  and  add  new  ones  as  needed.  We  are  confident  that 
our  friends  will  continue  to  support  us  in  ever  increasing  amounts. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars 

($ ),  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses 

and  purposes  of  said  corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my 
executors  for  the  same. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  that  certain  tract  of  real  estate 
bounded  and  described  as  follows: 

(Here  describe  the  real  estate  accurately) 

with  full  power  to  sell,  mortgage  and  convey  the  same  free  of  all  trust. 


NOTICE 

The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows: 

JOHN  W.BRYANT 
Fiduciary  Trust  Co.,  175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110-2289 
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PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Published  three  times  a  year  in  print  and  braille  editions  by 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN,  MA  02172-9982  FOUNDED  1829 

An  accredited  member  since  1947  of  Tiie  New 

England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 

Schools. 

An  accredited  member  since  1970  of  the  National 

Accreditation  Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind 

and  Visually  Handicapped. 

"The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  admits  students  of  any 
race,  color,  national  and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  programs,  and  activities  generally  accorded  or 
made  available  to  students  at  the  school.  It  does  not  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  or  ethnic  origin 
in  the  administration  of  its  educational  policies,  admissions 
policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  and  athletic  and 
other  school-administered  programs." 
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Credit  Where  Credit  is  Due 

The  processes  by  which  change  is  wrought  in  our  educa- 
tional system  in  the  United  States  have  frequently  been 
criticized.  Even  when  research  clearly  indi- 
cates the  need,  achieving  change  may  take 
two  decades  or  more. 

It  is  something  of  a  miracle  when  those 
within  the  system  recognize  a  need,  initiate 
action,  develop  and  implement  plans,  and 
bring  something  entirely  new  into  being  within 
a  short  time.  Such  a  phenomenon  occurred  in 
the  field  of  education  of  the  blind  when  the 
necessity  was  recognized  for  a  system  of 
accrediting  schools  and  agencies. 

This  issue  of  The  Lantern  describes  the 
evolution  of  the  National  Accreditation  Council 
for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Handicapped  (NAC).  It  is  an  almost  unparal- 
leled success  story.  This  agency  has  provided 
channels  of  communication  and  cooperation 
hitherto  impossible;  and,  in  helping  others  to 
achieve  high  standards  of  care  for  the  visually 
impaired,  it  brings  credit  not  only  to  itself  but 
to  the  whole  field  of  accredited  organizations. 
These  are  schools  and  agencies  which  have  opened 
their  doors,  their  reports,  and  their  financial  and  corporate 
records  to  professional  observers.  They  have  brought  staff 
together  to  reflect  on  objectives,  to  study  operations  in 
every  detail,  and  to  measure  performance  against  recog- 
nized standards.  They  have  acknowledged  a  commitment 
to  excellence.  Organizations  that  have  experienced  this 
process  are  unanimous  in  their  testimony  as  to  its  benefits. 

Any  investment,  whether  public  or  private,  deserves  a 
good  return.  NAC  has  done  much  to  assure  this  for  those 
seeking  an  effective  school  program  or  services  from  an 
agency  in  the  field.  Every  organization  accredited  by  NAC 
has  a  star  in  its  crown  which  represents  quality,  sincerity, 
and  a  continual  commitment  to  self-study  and  performance 
of  the  highest  standard. 

We  should  look  for  this  seal  of  approval.  We  owe  it  to 
those  we  serve. 
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1984  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

National  Accreditation  Council 
for  Agencies  Serving  tiie  Blind  «&: 
Visually  Handicapped 


November  10-11,  1984 
The  Colonnade 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


I J 


The  National  Accreditation  Council  is  recognized 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  as  the 
reliable  authority  for  accreditation  of  specialized 
schools  for  the  blind  and  visually  impaired. 

Accreditation  by  NAC  signifies  that  an  organization 
meets  nationally  accepted  standards  for  quality 
services,  responsible  management,  and  public 
accountability 

For  further  information  about  the  1984  Annuai 
Meeting  contact: 

1984  NAC  Conference  Coordinator 
Director's  Office 
Perl<ins  School  for  the  Blind 
175  North  Beacon  Street 
Watertown,  MA  02172 
(617)924-3434,  extension  203 
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The  National  Acaeditarion  Council  for  Agencies 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  range  of  services  for  blind  persons  was  incom- 
plete and  poorly  coordinated,  and  professional  practice  uncertain,  since 
there  had  been  no  codification  of  accunnulated  knowledge  in  the  field. 

Prior  to  the  1960s,  there  existed  a  number  of  standard-setting  systems 
that  directly  or  indirectly  affected  voluntary  and  governmental  agencies 
purporting  to  provide  social,  educational,  or  rehabilitative  service  for 
visually  impaired  Americans.  For  instance,  regulations  governed  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  by  state  agencies  or  by  private  agencies  from  whom  serv- 
ices were  purchased.  In  some  localities,  a  private  group  sought  and  won 
United  Fund  (UF)  support,  having  met  the  UF  standards.  The  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  (AAWB)  had  promulgated  its  "Seal  of 
Good  Practice,"  largely  directed  at  administrative  structure  and  fund 
raising.  The  National  Information  Bureau  (NIB)  was  in  the  wings,  checking 
into  national  voluntary  agency  operations  when  requested  by  its  members. 

Except  for  government  control  of  public  agencies,  none  of  such 
standard-setting  systems  really  had  any  authority  and  only  the  few 
agencies  that  understood  the  practical  value  of  endorsement  paid  them 
any  attention. 

In  the  early  sixties,  the  first  murmurings  about  a  system  for  standard- 
setting  and  certification  of  voluntary  agencies  began  to  be  heard.  As  the 
idea  gained  momentum,  it  elicited  reactions  somewhere  between 
indifference  and  ridicule. 

Some  leaders  in  the  field  were  convinced  of  the  need  for  such  a  system 
but  equally  convinced  that  it  would  be  hard  to  sell.  There  were  two  selling 
jobs  to  be  done:  to  the  supporting  public  and  its  generic  institutions,  and  to 
the  organizations  within  what  was  called  "work  for  the  blind." 

A  smattering  of  entrepreneurs  confused  the  public  mind,  either 
unconsciously  or  deliberately.  Vendors  of  soap,  greeting  cards,  or  neckties, 
for  example,  let  it  be  believed  their  products  were  manufactured  to  provide 
jobs  for  blind  persons.  At  least  two  dozen  agencies  training  guide  dogs 
collectively  let  it  be  believed  that  a  blind  person  was  living  in  dependency 
isolation,  and,  of  course,  darkness  without  the  magic  and  loving  assistance 
of  a  dog.  Even  highly  respected  civic  organizations  were,  with  great  zeal 
and  self-satisfaction,  funding  programs  which  were  either  unprofessionally 
planned  or  unnecessary 

There  were,  in  addition,  instances  of  actual  fraud  with  some  "agencies" 
cited  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  Some  local 
attorneys-general  exposed  violations  of  state  laws,  while  some  contributor- 
protection  agencies,  most  aggressively  in  Los  Angeles,  made  life  difficult 
for  both  good  and  bad  enterprises.  As  one  employee  at  NIB  put  it:  "The 
field  of  services  to  the  blind  and  its  fund  raising  is  the  most  puzzling  and 
confusing  of  any  voluntary  category  in  the  country" 

In  addition,  several  centuries  of  the  asylum  syndrome  had  built  up 
formidable  barriers  to  intelligent  adjustment  to  blindness  "even  by  the 
unlucky  and  unhappy  persons  so  afflicted."  Individuals  who  "overcame  the 
scourge"  were  said  to  be  remarkable,  perched  on  pedestals  of  personal 
courage.  The  sighted  public  remained  content  to  give  donations  for  only 
basic  food  and  shelter  So  what  was  to  be  done?  Could  anything  really  be 
done?  Conscientious  and  established  organizations  wished  for  something 
to  be  done.  Blind  persons,  unwilling  to  be  exploited  further,  said  something 
had  to  be  done. 

The  idea  of  accrediting,  then,  was  inevitable. 

Thus,  in  1961  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (AFB)  created  an 
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Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped'' 

Ad  Hoc  Commtttee  on  Accreditation,  headed  by  Jansen  Noyes,  Jr, 
president  of  the  Foundation.  The  other  connmittee  members  were;  Dr. 
William  Selden,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Accreditation;  Robert  E.  Bondy  executive  director  of  the  National  Social 
Welfare  Assembly;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  executive  director  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind;  and  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Hunt,  assistant  director,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

In  April,  1963  this  advisory  committee  completed  its  v^ork  by  recom- 
mending the  appointment  of  an  independent  commission  to:  (1)  formulate 
standards  for  agency  administration  and  service  programs,  and  (2)  establish 
an  on-going  organization  to  administer  a  nationwide  system  of  voluntary 
accreditation  based  on  these  standards. 

AFB,  acting  on  these  recommendations,  created  an  autonomous 
Commission  on  Standards  and  Accreditation  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
(COMSTAC).  Its  goal  was  the  establishment,  in  the  United  States,  of  a 
voluntary  self-policing  and  self-supporting  process  for  identifying  problem 
areas,  developing  standards  and  procedures  for  evaluation,  and  achieving 
public  awareness  that  such  information  existed.  Simply  stated,  the  hope 
was  that  blind  persons  (or  their  families)  seeking  assistance  would  know 
where  to  go  for  reliable  services,  and  that  financial  supporters  of  agencies 
would  have  some  assurance  that  the  recipient  was  worthy  both  ethically 
and  professionally 

COMSTAC  was  headed  by  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Brandon,  vice-president  of 
New  York  University  and  chairman  of  the  policy  board  of  the  Institute  for 
Economic  Affairs.  It  included,  among  its  22  blind  and  sighted  members, 
representatives  of  governmental  and  voluntary  agencies,  as  well  as  civic 
leaders  ranging  from  a  governor  of  Maine  to  the  executive  secretary  of  a 
foundation  in  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  Brandon  set  a  fast  pace  for  all  those  associated  with  COMSTAC.  The 
response  to  tasks  undertaken  by  COMSTAC  was  enthusiastic,  and  soon 
twelve  technical  committees  were  established  with  responsibility  for 
developing  standards  for  five  administrative  areas  and  seven  types  of 
service  programs.  Each  committee  was  made  up  of  nationally  recognized 
leaders  in  the  relevant  field  of  practice.  All  in  all  136  individuals  gave 
generously  of  their  time  and  expertise  to  this  project. 

When  the  technical  committees  completed  their  drafts,  the  Commission 
convened  a  national  conference  on  standards.  This  conference  brought 
together  374  persons  from  45  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Canada 
to  participate  in  17  intensive  workshops  at  which  the  proposed  standards 
were  discussed  and  debated  line  by  line.  This  conference  was  sponsored 
and  financed  by  the  Commission  and  66  agencies  in  the  field. 

While  the  technical  committees  were  codifying  standards,  COMSTAC's 
long  range  planning  committee,  chaired  by  Benjamin  F.  Boyer,  dean  of  the 
law  school  of  Temple  University  was  projecting  detailed  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  the  organization  that  was  to  implement  the  standards 
developed  by  COMSTAC.  In  1966,  COMSTAC  projected  a  tentative  five- 
year  budget,  articles  of  incorporation,  and  a  plan  of  operation  for  its 
successor  organization,  the  National  Accreditation  Council  for  Agencies 
Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped  (NAC). 

Before  1966  drew  to  a  close.  The  COMSTAC  Report:  Standards  for 
Strengthened  Services  was  published,  and  soon  found  its  way  into  libraries 
on  six  continents. 
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In  January,  1967,  NAC  opened  its  doors  in  a  small  suite  of  offices  in  New  York  City.  Its  first 
task  was  to  develop  detailed  criteria  for  each  of  the  hundreds  of  standards  codified  by 
COMSTAC.  These  criteria  (with  revisions)  are  still  used  today  for  both  the  self-study  and  on- 
site  review  phases  of  the  accreditation  process. 

There  are  today  93  agencies  and  schools  all  comnnitted  to  the  COMSTAC  legacy  of  "a  new 
sense  of  hope  and  a  new  spirit  of  determination  that  blind  men,  women  and  children  shall 
have  the  best  that  organized  community  effort  can  produce  for  their  well-being,  now  and  in 
the  future." 

Catalyst  for  Constructive  Change 


After  an  intensive  study  by  a  national 
commission  made  up  of  leading  laymen 
and  professionals  in  the  field  of  blind- 
ness, the  National  Accreditation  Council 
for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Handicapped  (NAC)  was 
founded  in  1967.  Its  goal:  To  improve 
services  for  blind  persons  and  provide  a 


way  of  identifying  schools  and  agencies 
that  are  doing  a  worthwhile  job  of  help- 
ing them.  An  independent,  nonprofit 
organization,  NAC  develops  standards 
and  administers  a  nationwide,  voluntary 
program  of  self-improvement  through  its 
accreditation  process. 


NAC— Accredited  Residential  Schools  fc 


Two  dates  appear  for 
each  school:  the  year 
when  accreditation  was 
first  achieved,  and  the 
year  through  which 
accreditation  is  awarded. 

ALABAMA 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind 

Talledega,  AL 

Ronald  L.  Garrett,  Principal 

(78-85) 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  State  School  for  the 

Deaf  and  Blind 

Tucson,  AZ 

Barry  L.  Gritting, 

Superintendent 

(72-87) 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 

Little  Rock,  AK 

Hugh  A.  Pace,  Superintendent 

(69-84) 

FLORIDA 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf 

and  Blind 

St.  Augustine,  PL 

Tuck  Tinsley,  III,  Principal 

(78-88) 


GEORGIA 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind 

Macon,  GA 

Richard  E.  Hyer,  Jr., 

Superintendent 

(78-88) 

ILLINOIS 

Hadley  School  for  the  Blind 

Winnetka,  IL 

Robert  J.  Winn,  President 

(70-85) 

Illinois  School  for  the  Visually 

Handicapped 

Jacksonville,  IL 

Richard  G.  Umsted, 

Superintendent 

(75-85) 

IOWA 

Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 

School 

Vinton,  lA 

Richard  M.  DeMott, 

Superintendent 

(71-86) 


MARYLAND 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 

Baltimore,  MD 

Richard  L.  Welsh, 

Superintendent 

(69-85) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 

Watertown,  MA 

Charles  C.  Woodcock,  Director 

(70-86) 

MICHIGAN 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 

Lansing,  Ml 

A.  Charles  Weir,  Principal 

(70-86) 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind 

Jackson,  MS 

R.  C.  Benton,  Superintendent 

(80-83) 

NEW  JERSEY 

St.  Joseph's  School  for 

the  Blind 

Jersey  City,  NJ 

Sr.  Mary  Kuiken.  CSJ, 

Administrator 

(72-85) 
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NAC  helps  residential  schools  and 
other  agencies  for  the  blind  to  study  their 
own  services  and  measure  their  per- 
formance against  objective  standards. 
Teams  of  qualified  professionals — who 
volunteer  their  time  as  their  contribution 
to  the  pursuit  of  excellence  within  the 
field — make  on-site  reviews  of  those 
schools  and  agencies  that  complete  self- 
studies  in  pursuit  of  accreditation.  NAC's 
Commission  on  Accreditation  then  deter- 
mines whether  to  grant  or  withhold 
accreditation.  Accredited  schools  and 
agencies  must  report  annually  on  steps 
they  have  taken  to  remedy  any  remain- 


ing weaknesses;  they  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  outline  new  and  innovative 
undertakings;  and  they  are  reviewed 
periodically  to  determine  whether  they 
qualify  for  reaccreditation. 

Why  is  NAC  accreditation  important? 

Schools  and  agencies  for  the  blind 
now  receive  and  spend  nearly  one  billion 
dollars  annually  in  tax  and  contributed 
funds.  When  these  funds  are  not  well 
spent,  the  result  is  worse  than  waste  of 
money — it  is  a  waste  of  lives  that  could 
have  been  made  more  worth  living.  The 
schools  and  agencies  which  support  the 
National  Accreditation  Council  are  thus 


the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped' 


NEW  YORK 

New  York  Institute  for  the 

Education  of  the  Blind 

Bronx,  NY 

Robert  Guarino,  Director 

(78-85) 

NEW  MEXICO 

New  Mexico  School  for  the 

Visually  Handicapped 

Aiannogordo,  NM 

Jerry  Watkins,  Superintendent 

(79-84) 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Governor  Morehead  School 

Raleigh,  NC 

George  N.  Lee,  Director 

(72-87) 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

North  Dakota  School  for 

the  Blind 

Grand  Forks,  ND 

Charles  R.  Borchert, 

Superintendent 

(80-85) 

OHIO 

Clovernook  Home  and  School 

for  the  Blind 

eincinatti,  OH 

Gerald  W.  Mundy,  Executive 

Director 

(76-85) 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Columbus,  OH 

Dennis  L.  Holmes, 

Superintendent 

(69-85) 


OKLAHOMA 

Parkview  School 

Muskogee,  OK 

Ronald  M.  Casey, 

Superintendent 

(70-85) 

PUERTO  RICO 

Loaiza  Cordero  Institute  for 

Blind  Children 

Santurce,  PR 

Angel  L.  Quinones,  Director 

(81-83) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

South  Dakota  School  for  the 

Visually  Handicapped 

Aberdeen,  SD 

Charles  B.  Boyer, 

Superintendent 

(80-84) 

TENNESSEE 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 

Donelson,  TN 

Jack  Rumbaugh, 

Superintendent 

(70-85) 


TEXAS 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind 

Austin,  TX 

William  H.  Miller,  Executive 

Director 

(82-84) 

VIRGINIA 

School  for  the  Blind,  Virginia 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

at  Hampton 

Hampton,  VA 

Stewart  T.  Bowden,  Principal 

(83-85) 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

West  Virginia  School  for 

the  Blind 

Romney,  WV 

Jack  W.  Brady,  Superintendent 

(76-85) 

WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin  School  for  the 

Visually  Handicapped 

Janesville,  Wl 

William  H.  English, 

Superintendent 

(73-88) 

*  This  listing  Includes 
only  NAC-accredited  resi- 
dential schools  for  the 
blind  and  visually  handi- 
capped. For  a  complete 
listing  of  NAC-accredited 
agencies  write  to  NAC. 


helping  to  ensure  that  blind  persons  will 
continue  to  have  access  to  quality 
services. 

NAC  itself  is  recognized  as  the  only 
"reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of 
training  provided  by  specialized  schools 
for  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped" 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Education.  Having 
achieved  this  honor  in  1971,  NAC  peri- 
odically undergoes  reevaluation  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  in  order  to 
retain  this  important  distinction. 

In  addition  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education's  endorsement,  there  have 
been  comprehensive  and  highly  favor- 
able Federal-level  reviews  of  NAC's  work 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion. Moreover,  NAC  has  received  recog- 
nition that  it  is  in  full  compliance  with  the 
standards  for  fund-raising  practices  and 
internal  management  established  for 
nonprofit  organizations  by  the  National 
Charities  Information  Bureau. 

Indeed,  the  largest  organization  of  the 
blind  in  the  United  States,  the  American 
Council  of  the  Blind  (ACB),  has  long 
endorsed  the  concept  of  objective 
accreditation  through  NAC. 

"If,"  says  Oral  O.  Miller,  ACB's  Nation- 
al Representative,  "the  field  of  services 
for  the  blind  is  to  escape  the  chaos, 
inconsistencies,  extremes,  abuses,  and 
incompetence  which  have  plagued  many 
heretofore  unaccredited  human  service 
programs,  there  must  be  a  viable  organ- 
ization such  as  NAC  to  establish  mean- 
ingful, objective  standards,  and  to 
administer  them  fairly" 

Perhaps,  though,  the  most  important 
endorsements  come  from  those  who 
have  chosen  to  undergo  NAC's  scrutiny 

"I  know  firsthand  how  NAC  accredita- 
tion can  help  organizations  which  take 
advantage  of  it,"  insists  Dr.  Richard  G. 
Umsted.  "As  superintendent  of  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Visually  Impaired,  I 


have  used  accreditation  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  services  and  strengthen 
our  relationships  with  community 
leaders,  consumers,  and  funding 
sources." 

The  Illinois  School  for  the  Visually 
Impaired,  a  state-supported  residential 
school  located  in  Jacksonville,  was 
established  in  1848.  Its  140  full-time  staff 
serve  visually  impaired,  deaf-blind,  and 
multi-impaired  blind  children  from  kinder- 
garten through  the  twelfth  grade. 

Dr.  Umsted  has  been  president  of  the 
Association  for  Education  of  the  Visually 
Handicapped  (AEVH)  and  the  Division  for 
the  Visually  Handicapped  of  the  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children  (CEC).  "Every- 
one," he  says,  "who  is  concerned  with 
ensuring  the  highest  quality  services  for 
blind  and  visually  handicapped  children 
and  adults  should  insist  on  accreditation 
of  schools  and  agencies. 

"It  (the  accreditation  process)  is  not 
an  inquisition,"  explains  Dr.  Umsted.  "It's 
voluntary  self  help.  When  you  apply  for 
accreditation,  what  you're  saying  is  that 
you're  willing  to  compare  your  school  or 
agency  to  certain  accepted  standards. 
It's  a  road  map  for  self  improvement." 

While  it  is  true,  then,  that  the  accredi- 
tation process — the  self  study  a  school 
or  agency  undergoes — stimulates  the 
organization  to  enhance  itself,  there  are 
other  possible  benefits  to  the  schools 
and  agencies  seeking  accreditation. 

"Accredited  schools  and  agencies 
have  a  greater  ability  to  raise  funds  for 
themselves,"  says  Tuck  Tinsley  III,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Department  of  the  Blind  at 
the  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  in  St.  Augustine.  Dr.  Tinsley  was 
appointed  principal  in  1980.  When  the 
accrediting  process  began  at  his  school 
in  1978,  he  was  a  math  teacher  there. 
The  school,  which  will  celebrate  its  100th 
anniversary  in  1985,  focuses  on  provid- 
ing "the  blind  and  partially  seeing  chil- 
dren of  the  State  of  Florida  with  educa- 
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tional  programs  adapted  to  their  specific 
needs." 

"We  can't  afford  to  be  nearsighted," 
says  Dr.  Tinsley.  "In  our  era  of  restricted 
funds  and  increasing  demands,  the 
public  expects  and  demands  that  their 
dollars  get  quality  services.  Accreditation 
means  you're  totally  accountable  for 
how  you're  spending  the  money  you're 
being  alloted. 

"When  your  school  depends  on  the 
support  of  the  public  for  its  funding," 
adds  Dr.  Tinsley  "I  think  it  behooves  you 
to  demonstrate  just  what  that  money  is 
buying.  Because,  in  the  long  run,  if  you 
can  demonstrate  need  and  the  fact  that 
you're  doing  a  quality  job,  that's  got  to 
help  you  when  it  comes  time  for  the 
legislators  to  dole  out  public  dollars." 

Another  accredited  residential  school 
for  the  blind  which  has  found  it  easier  to 
raise  funds  because  it  is  accredited  is 
the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  in  Austin. 
A  state-supported  school  established  in 
1856,  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind 
serves  visually  impaired  Texans  who  are 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-two. 
Its  Executive  Director,  Mr  William  Miller, 
agrees  that  accreditation  and  funding 
are  linked. 

"Accreditation  can  and  does  have 
impact  upon  legislative  appropriations," 
he  says.  "I  firmly  believe  that  accredita- 
tion by  NAC. .  .had  a  significant  effect  in 
our  legislature.  In  an  era  of  'tight  money', 
the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  enjoyed  a 
27%  increase  in  appropriations  and  $3 
million  for  capital  improvements  follow- 
ing our  accreditation." 

Perhaps,  though,  the  third  benefit  of 
NAC  accreditation  is  the  most  important: 
The  symbol  of  accreditation  is  tangible 
evidence  that  the  accredited  school  or 
agency  is  doing  a  very  good  job.  And 
that  kind  of  recognition  goes  a  long  way 
with  the  public. 

Says  Dr.  Philip  Hatlen,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  for  the 
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Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped 
(AEVH):  "As  the  oldest  national  profes- 
sional organization  serving  blind  and 
visually  impaired  people,  AEVH  is 
deeply  committed  to  improving  the 
quality  of  services  to  blind  persons. 

"One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to 
assure  that  an  institution  will  strive  to 
provide  the  best  possible  services  is  the 
process  of  accreditation.  For  this  reason, 
AEVH  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
National  Accreditation  Council  for 
Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Handicapped." 

John  S.  Crowley,  president  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (AFB), 
agrees  with  Dr.  Hatlen's  assessment  that 
schools  and  agencies  which  serve  the 
blind  must  opt  to  study  themselves  and 
measure  their  performance  against 
objective  standards. 

"For  more  than  60  years,"  says  Mr. 
Crowley,  "the  Foundation  has  been 
making  its  presence  known  and  felt 
within  the  field  of  blindness. .  .the  Foun- 
dation's field  staff  has  been  working 
closely  with  the  National  Accreditation 
Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind 
and  Visually  Handicapped  and  with 
organized  groups  of  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons  to  assist  more 
agencies  within  the  field  in  those  areas 
where  help  is  needed  to  meet  standards 
for  accreditation. 

"We  believe  that  accreditation  will  be 
the  single  most  influential  factor  in  the 
ultimate  survival  of  specialized  services 
for  blind  and  visually  impaired  persons." 

Ronald  Trahan 
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The  On- Site  Review 

The  On-Site  Review 

Since  the  incorporation  of  the  National 
Accreditation  Council  for  Agencies  Serv- 
ing the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped 
(NAC)  in  1967,  over  100  agencies  and 
schools  for  the  blind  have  been 
accredited.  Currently,  there  are  93  ac- 
credited organizations.  In  achieving  this 
status,  each  of  them  successfully  com- 
pleted a  complex,  many-faceted  process. 
At  present,  there  are  many  agencies 
involved  in  one  step  or  another  of  the 
process  and  even  more  are  contemplat- 
ing involvement.  The  following  is  intended 
to  clarify  just  one  of  the  steps — the 
on-site  review. 

The  Self -Study  Process 

The  heart  of  the  accreditation  process 
lies  in  the  self-study  and  evaluation  guides 
published  by  NAC.  Through  the  use  of 
these  practical  working  tools,  agencies, 
sheltered  workshops,  and  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  are  able  to  assess 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses  and,  with 
the  help  of  these  assessments,  to  plan  for 
improved  services  in  the  future.  Self-study 
undertaken  with  accreditation  as  a 
specific  goal,  however,  assumes  greater 
dimensions  and  more  significant  benefits 
result.  Most  important  among  these  is  the 
validation  of  the  agency's  own  findings  by 
an  objective  group  of  professional  col- 
leagues during  an  on-site  visit.  The  expe- 
rience of  having  a  program  reviewed  by 
qualified  professional  peers  is  also  apt  to 
produce  fresh,  problem-solving  insight. 

Function  of  the  On-Site  Review 

The  role  of  the  on-site  review  team  in 
the  accreditation  process  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  self-study  phase,  in  its 
self-study  the  agency  evaluated  itself 
within  the  framework  of  the  standards 
embodied  in  the  guides  and  in  the  light  of 
its  own  stated  purposes  and  objectives. 
Then  the  on-site  review  team  assesses 
the  validity  of  the  agency's  self-evaluation 
through  observation  of  agency  work  in 
progress,  meeting  with  agency  staff  re- 
sponsible for  its  administrative  activities 
and  service  programs,  consumers  and 
representatives  of  other  organizations. 
The  team  also  reviews  records  and 
examines  the  agency's  plans  for  making 
needed  improvements.  Basic  to  the  eval- 
uations of  both  the  self-study  and  on-site 
review  phases  of  the  accreditation  proc- 
ess is  the  principle  of  self-improvement, 
for  it  is  not  perfection  that  is  sought,  but 


the  willingness  and  ability  of  the  agency 
to  remedy  any  existing  deficiencies  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

The  On-Site  Review  Team 

The  on-site  review  team,  consisting  of 
at  least  three  members  who  serve  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  is  appointed  by  NAC 
from  its  panel  of  professionally  qualified 
persons.  Following  the  on-site  visit  itself, 
the  team  members,  whose  number  varies 
according  to  the  size  of  the  agency  the 
diversity  of  its  services,  and  the  geo- 
graphic dispersion  of  its  units,  prepare 
individual  reports  on  the  specific  aspects 
of  the  agency  under  review.  These  individ- 
ual reports  are  then  considered  by  the 
team  as  a  whole  and  an  overall  report, 
which  includes  both  commendations  of 
strengths  and  recommendations  for 
improvements,  is  prepared  and  submitted 
to  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  at 
NAC. 

Actions  of  the  Commission  on 
Accreditation 

After  consideration  of  the  report  and 
recommendation  of  the  on-site  review 
team,  the  Commission  arrives  at  a  deci- 
sion based  on  an  evaluation  of  all  the  data 
presented.  It  will  then  take  one  of  four 
actions:  (1)  approve  the  agency  for  ac- 
creditation and  award  accredited  status 
for  a  full  five  years,  contingent  on  the 
agency's  compliance  with  all  other  re- 
quirements for  membership  in  the  Nation- 
al Accreditation  Council;  (2)  approve  the 
agency  for  accreditation  for  a  period  of 
less  than  five  years,  during  which  time 
specific  weaknesses  can  be  corrected 
(review  at  the  end  of  the  shorter  period 
may  result  in  extending  accreditation  for 
the  full  five  years,  or  in  withdrawal  of 
accredited  status);  (3)  postpone  final 
action,  specifying  the  reasons  for  its  deci- 
sion and  outlining  the  steps  the  agency 
may  take  to  remove  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  accreditation;  or  (4)  deny  accredited 
status,  specifying  the  reasons  for  its 
decision  and  perhaps  setting  a  date  for 
reapplication.  All  accredited  agencies 
submit  annual  reports  to  NAC  and  are 
subject  to  re-evaluation  every  five  years. 
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Planning  for  the  Future. .  .A  Transition 

For  a  number  of  years,  special  education  services  to  deaf-blind  children  and  young  adults 
(ages  3  through  22)  have  been  funded  through  Public  Law  91-230,  Section  622,  Title  Vl-C. 

The  recent  passage  of  Public  Law  98-199 — Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  Amendments 
of  1983 — now  gives  new  emphasis  to  the  development  and  funding  of  transitional  services 
for  special  needs  individuals  who  are  twenty-two  years  of  age  and  older. 

Transition  is  the  key  concept  here.  These  new  amendments  mandate  closer  cooperation  in 
planning  and  providing  appropriate  adult  services.  The  implication  is  that  cooperative  plan- 
ning must  take  place  between  special  education  providers  and  adult  service  providers  well 
before  the  disabled  young  adult  exits  the  educational  system. 

Perhaps  no  group  of  individuals  will  benefit  more  from  closer  cooperation  among  service  pro- 
viders than  those  who  are  deaf-blind  and  multi-impaired — those  whose  needs  as  adults  have 
often  gone  under-served.  With  funds  allocated  to  implement  the  new  amendments,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  Public  Law  98-199  will  greatly  change  and  improve  services  to  these  special 
persons. 

Six  Regional  Deaf-Blind  Centers  currently  assist  state  agencies  to  assure  that  deaf-blind  indi- 
viduals receive  appropriate  educational  and  transitional  services.  For  more  information  about 
the  new  amendments,  contact  the  regional  center  which  serves  your  state. 


Region  1 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

999  Pelham  Parkway 

Bronx,  N.Y.  10469 

Khogendra  Das,  Director 

212/519-7000 

Region  2 

North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Education  BIdg.,  Room  449 

Raleigh,  N.C.  27611 

Jeff  Garrett,  Director 

919/733-3619 

Region  3 

Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf-Blind 
Box  698 

Talladega,  AL  35160 
John  Crosby,  Director 
202/362-8460 
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Region  4 

Michigan  Department  of  Education 

Davenport  BIdg.,  5th  Floor 

Ottawa  and  Capitol  Sts.,  P.O.  Box  30008 

Lansing,  Ml  48909 

George  Monk,  Director 

517/373-0108 

Region  5 

165  Cook  St.,  Room  304 

Denver,  CO  80206 

Dennis  Hanley,  Director 

303/399-3070 

Region  6 

California  Department  of  Education 
721  Capitol  Mall 
Sacramento,  CA  95814 
Dr.  William  Blea,  Director 
916/322-2173 
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LOOKING  BACK. .  .Kook-Hee  Choo 
(Lee),  Founder  and  Director  of  the 
Speech  and  Hearing  Center  at  Ewha 
Woman's  University  in  Seoul,  Korea, 
reminisces  with  Perkins  Director  Charles 
C.  Woodcock  (left)  and  Robert  Dantona 
(middle).  Coordinator  of  the  Perkins 
Teacher  Education  Program.  Ms.  Choo 
(Lee) — now  a  full  professor — was  the 
first  Korean  woman  to  participate  in  the 
Teacher  Education  Program  at  Perkins. 
After  her  graduation  in  1957,  she  went  on 
to  earn  a  Master's  Degree  and  Certifi- 
cate of  Advanced  Graduate  Studies  in 
Special  Education  at  Boston  University 
before  returning  to  her  native  Korea. 
While  in  the  United  States,  she  will  re- 
new her  acquaintance  with  William  T. 
Heisler,  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Training 
in  1957,  who  now  lives  (retired)  on  Cape 
Cod. 


STUDENT  ART  EXHIBIT .  .Perkins  stu- 
dents Thomas  Gilbert  (left)  and  Mark 
Torvinen  (right)  admire  one  of  fifty  art 
pieces  recently  displayed  at  the 
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Wheelock  College  Art  Gallery  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  The  month-long  art 
exhibit  featured  paintings,  sculpture, 
cerannics,  and  textiles  produced  by  stu- 
dents from  Perkins'  Primary  &  Inter- 
mediate Program  and  Secondary  Serv- 
ices program.  Highlighting  the  exhibit 
was  a  special  gallery  reception  for  the 
artists  hosted  by  Wheelock  College. 
(Photo  by  John  Shesler) 


EXTENDING  A  HELPING  HAND. .  .Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Committee 
for  the  Blind  of  Poland  (New  York)  are 
helping  to  give  Robert  Rybczynski  a  last 
chance  to  save  his  sight.  Sixteen-year- 
old  Robert  has  received  a  series  of 
operations — unavailable  in  Poland — 
through  Retina  Associates,  Inc.  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  which  could  pre- 
vent him  from  becoming  totally  blind.  In 
February  of  this  year,  Robert — who  has 
been  suffering  from  detached  retinas  in 
both  eyes — travelled  by  himself  from 
Warsaw  to  Montreal,  Canada.  There  he 
was  met  and  personally  escorted  by 
Charles  C.  Woodcock,  Director  of 
Perkins,  to  the  Perkins  campus,  where 
Robert  lived  for  the  duration  of  his  stay 
in  the  United  States.  Perkins  provided 
Robert  with  an  interpreter  and  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  Boston  for  the  neces- 
sary operations  and  medical  treatment. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  SERVICE  AWARDS 
CEREMONY. .  .On  March  14,  1984, 
Perkins  formally  honored  26  employees 
for  their  loyal  and  dedicated  service  of 
a  decade  or  more.  Pictured  here  are 
employees  who  have  provided  Perkins 
with  twenty  or  more  years  of  contin- 
uous service:  (front  row,  left  to  right) 
Dorothy  Dowe,  Child  Care  Program,  35 
years;  Sally  Stuckey  Secondary  Serv- 
ices Program,  20  years;  Richard 
Brown,  Howe  Press,  25  years;  (second 
row,  left  to  right)  Elizabeth  Perry, 
Regional  Library  30  years;  Elizabeth 
O'Brien,  Development  Office,  20  years; 
Claire  Cowing,  Dietary  Laundry  & 
Housekeeping  Services,  20  years; 
(third  row,  left  to  right)  Perkins's 
Director,  Charles  Woodcock;  Catherine 
Thoms,  Dietary  Laundry  &  House- 
keeping Services,  25  years;  Kathleen 
McLaughlin,  Regional  Library  25  years; 
John  Marchant,  Dietary  Laundry  & 
Housekeeping  Services,  25  years;  (rear 
row,  left  to  right)  Maria-Pia  Antonelli, 
Secondary  Services  Program,  30 
years;  Judith  Bevans,  Primary  & 
Intermediate  Program,  20  years;  and 
Fred  Conner,  Howe  Press,  20  years.     -|g 


^ind,  deaf  boy 
sees  a  future. . . 


hy  Susan  Schneck 


'  'In  Focus ' '  Editor 
NEWS-TRIBUNE 
(re-printed  by  permission) 


Ajay  Bhattacharyya  proudly  watched  his  deaf,  blind  son  rapidly 
form  sentences  in  the  palm  of  his  teacher's  hand.  The  father's 
large,  brown  eyes  radiated  happiness. 

With  incredible  speed,  Anindya's  fingers  spelled  out  his  excite- 
ment at  being  interviewed. 

"Did  a  reporter  also  write  about  Helen  Keller?"  the  boy  from 
India  asked.  "Will  I  be  as  famous  as  her?" 

Before  flying  about  8,000  miles  to  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Watertown  last  September,  Anindya  could  only  palm  write  in  his 
native  Bengali.  He  knew  no  other  language. 

Now,  Anindya  communicates  in  English  and  Bengali,  through 
palm  writing  and  pencil  and  paper.  The  boy  also  reads  braille  and 
understands  sign  language  by  placing  his  hands  over  those  of  his 
teacher,  Carol  Crook. 

Anindya  paused  for  a  moment  before  delivering  another  burst 
into  Crook's  palm.  "Be  sure  to  tell  the  reporter  that  I  make  a  lot  of 
things  with  wood  and  that  I  do  a  lot  of  things,"  he  said  before 
grabbing  the  reporter's  hand  himself  and  spelling  out  his  urgent 
message  again. 

Bhattacharyya  sighed  and  blinked  his  eyes  as  if  to  make  sure 

'  7  remember  mv  mother    ^®  ^^^^'^  dreaming. 
1  fi^rni^mu^t  rny  mutuer  ..q^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  through  Perkins, '  the 

always  tola  me,    In  46-year-old  Indian  said  softly.  "Whenever  my 

every  cloud,  there  is  a  fa^nily  became  hopeless,  I  told  them,  "As  long  as 

silver  lining  " '  ^®  "^^m®  ^^'^^  ''^  *^°^'  *^°^  ^'"  ^°  something  for 

Ajay  Bhattacharyya  Years  of  searching  and  an  extraordinary  amount 

of  faith  and  persistence  finally  paid  off  last  year 

when  both  the  father  and  son  were  awarded 

scholarships  to  attend  Perkins  for  a  year. 

But  it  was  an  uphill  fight  from  the  start.  When 


Anindya  was  three  months  old,  his  parents  discovered  their  baby 
was  deaf.  At  the  age  of  six,  the  boy  lost  the  sight  in  his  right  eye.  A 
year  later,  he  was  totally  blind. 

"I  did  as  much  as  I  could  for  his  medical  treatment,  but  nothing 
was  done  about  his  speech,"  Bhattacharyya  recalled  in  his  gentle 
voice.  "I  tried  to  give  him  an  education  but  I  didn't  know  how.  I  went 
to  speech  therapists  to  try  to  get  him  to  speak  but  they  didn't  know 
how.  At  home,  my  wife  and  I  would  teach  him  to  make  words  in  the 
palm  of  our  hands. 

"I  wanted  him  to  go  to  a  normal  school  to  get  some  companions 
but  the  schools  said  that  was  not  possible." 

Doctors  and  specialists  in  India  shook  their  heads  sympathetical- 
ly as  they  listened  to  Bhattacharyya's  plight.  Teachers  and  school 
administrators  had  the  same  reaction.  "Only  God  can  help  you," 
was  their  answer  to  the  father's  desperate  pleas  for  an  education 
for  Anindya.  "There  is  nothing  we  can  do." 

Relatives  and  friends  began  to  lose  hope.  But  the  46-year-old 
Hindu  man  never  gave  up. 
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Art  lllman  Photos 

The  only  school  in  India  for 
children  who  are  both  blind  and 
deaf  was  located  on  the  other 
side  of  the  country  in  Bombay.  It 
was  a  day  school  and  it  was  im- 
possible for  Bhattacharyya  to 
relocate  his  family 

Fueled  by  an  unfaltering  faith 
in  God  and  the  strong  conviction 
that  his  faith  would  eventually 
reward  him,  Bhattacharyya  kept 
trying. 

"I  remember  my  mother 
always  told  me — how  do  you 
say  it — 'In  every  cloud,  there  is 
a  silver  lining,'  "  he  offered  in 
slow  but  understandable 
English. 

"I  kept  trying  but  I  got  no 
positive  reply,"  he  said.  "Then  in 
1982,  I  went  to  the  Calcutta 
Blind  School,  about  20  miles  from  my 
home  and  wrote  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  in  Bombay  asking, 
'Will  you  please  give  me  some  job  in 
your  school  so  I  could  learn  how  to 
teach  Anindya  myself?'  They  told  me  it 
was  impossible  because  I  had  no  train- 
ing for  that.  My  sister  went  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  that  (Calcutta)  school  and  asked 
her  for  help  and  the  principal  said,  'I  do 
not  know  how  to  help  him,  but  as  I  look  to  your  brother's  son,  I  think 
God  will  do  something.'  " 

Shortly  afterwards,  Bhattacharyya  was  speaking  with  a  teacher 
at  the  Calcutta  school  who  happened  to  have  trained  at  Perkins  in 
1973.  "Is  there  no  school  where  they  educate  blind,  deaf  children?" 
the  desperate  father  asked. 

It  was  then  that  Bhattacharyya  first  learned  of  Perkins. 

He  quickly  wrote  for  a  scholarship  application.  But  at  the  same 
time,  his  wife,  Shanti,  developed  a  brain  tumor. 

"I  was  thinking  to  myself,  'What  will  I  do?' "  he  said,  dropping  his 
shoulders  as  if  a  burden  had  become  too  heavy.  "My  wife  had  a 
brain  tumor,  my  son  was  deaf  and  blind,  my  other  son  was  two 
years  old,  my  old  mother  was  living  with  us — I  had  all  these  people 
depending  on  me." 

Then,  assuming  his  strong,  upright  posture  again,  he  added,  "But 
life  is  duty  and  if  we  keep  our  faith,  we  will  not  have  problems. 

"I  told  my  wife,  let  me  put  away  our  son's  case  for  now  and  take 
yours,"  he  continued.  "By  the  grace  of  God,  her  operation  was 
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Deaf,  blind  boy  talks 
with  his  hands. 
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idian  father 
ommunicates  with  his 
eaf,  biind  son. 


Faith  fuels  father  jEo  find 

future  for  deaf-blind  son 

successful  and  I  told  my  wife,  'God  has  given  you  a  second  life  and 
I'm  sure  God  will  do  something  good  for  you.  Now,  I  can  put  you 
aside  and  take  care  of  my  son.'  " 

Bhattacharyya  said  he  never  once  considered  giving  up. 
"It  is  my  duty  because  he's  my  son,"  the  father  explained  in  a 
firm  but  patient  manner.  "If  I  didn't  try,  I  would  have  a  biting 
conscience.  Now,  my  son  will  know  his  father  has  done  at  least  a 
little  bit  to  help  him." 

Something  worked.  In  March  of  1983,  Perkins  awarded  the 
scholarships.  "I  put  down  my  head  to  God,"  the  Indian  man  said. 
Bhattacharyya  did  not  have  much  time  to  celebrate,  however. 
"Then  there  was  the  problem  about  money"  he  noted.  "I  didn't 
have  money  for  incidental  expenses,  about  $2,300,  and  roundtrip 
airfare  which  costs  about  $5,000." 

After  another  round  of  letter  writing  and  personal  requests,  the 
$2,300  had  been  collected.  A  businessman  with  a  partially-sighted 
son  donated  the  airfare  after  one  meeting  with  Bhattacharyya. 

"Mr.  Bhattacharyya  has  given  us  a  fine  example  of  what  one's 
faith  can  do  for  a  person,"  noted  Robert  Dantona  ,who  coordinated 
the  curriculum  for  the  Indian  father  and  son.  "It  sounds  trite,  but  in 
this  day  and  age,  that  faith  is  rare.  Much  of  his  son's  success  is  a 
result  of  his  faith  in  his  god  and  his  people. 

"It's  a  rather  beautiful  example  of  how  literally  hundreds  of 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  made  it  possible  for  his  son  to 
have  a  future." 

Anindya  is  enrolled  in  the  Deaf-Blind  program.  Bhattacharyya, 
who  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  position  as  a  math  teacher  in 
an  Indian  public  school,  attends  the  school's  Teacher  Education 
Program. 

"Our  major  goals  with  Anindya  are  to  get  him  to  communicate 
well  enough  so  he  can  learn  through  books,"  Crook  noted.  "As  far 
as  speech  is  concerned,  he  considers  himself  a  speaker  so  we'll 
work  on  his  English.  I  don't  know  how  far  he'll  go  with  that,  but 

since  he  considers  himself 
a  person  who  speaks,  I 
want  to  try" 

In  addition  to  swimming 
and  learning  to  walk  with  a 
cane,  Anindya  spends  his 
time  writing  many  letters 
to  his  family  in  India.  Smil- 
ing, the  boy  held  up  his 
latest  correspondence,  a 
thick  document  with  neat 
Bengalese  letters  printed 
on  the  raised  lines. 

"When  he  first  arrived 
at  Perkins,  Anindya  knew 
only  enough  English  to 
write,  'I  love  you,'" 
Dantona  recalled.  "He 

V 


''Whenever  my 
family  becam^e 
hopeless,  I  told 
them,  as  long  as  we 
have  faith  in  God, 
God  will  do  some- 
thing for  him.  " 

Ajay  Bhattacharyya 


Anindya  Bhattacharyya 
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won  everybody  over  right  away. 

"The  big  questiorn  is  what  is  there 
for  Anindya  after  this?"  Dantoria  con- 
tinued. "Education  seenns  to  be  the 
only  answer  to  his  future. 

"But  it's  difficult  to  know  how  to 
train  him  here  for  something  later." 


Father  walks  with  Anindya  on  his  job  of  delivering  mail. 


Anindya  types  on  braille  typewriter 
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In-depth  information  and  innovative  "how- 
to"  ideas  for  nneeting  the  vocational  training 
needs  of  deaf-blind  adolescents  in  com- 
nnunity  work  settings. 

Written  and  edited  by  Perkins'  model 
project  staff. 

Quantity  discount. 


.^'*^.  ^r^ 

DK 

RFC 

3r; 

OB 

vr 

vyxi 

LTJL 

Publication  Title 

Cost  Per  Publication 

Single         2-5             6-10 
Copy       Copies        Copies 

11  or  more 
Copies        Qty. 

Total 

Advancements:  Implementation 
Guide  to  Community- Based 
Vocational  Training  Program 
for  Deaf- Blind  Youth 

$  7.00 

$  5.50 

$  5.00 

$  4.50 

1 

Vocational  Curriculum 
for  Deaf- Blind  Youth 

9.00 

7.50 

6.75 

6.25 

Deaf-Blind  Education 
Books  A  and  B 

$30.00 

$29.00 

$28.00 

$27.00 

Sliipping/Handling  Add 

3.00 

6.00 

9.00 

10.00 

Proceedings  of  the 

International  Symposium  on 
Visually  Handicapped  Infants 
and  Young  Children 

$20.00 

$19.00 

$18.00 

$17.00 

Shipping/Handling  Add 

1.50 

4.00 

7.00 

10.00 

Auditory  Training  in  the 
Perkins  Deaf-Blind  Dept. 

$  2.50 

$  2.25 

$  2.00 

$   1.75 

Bibliography  of  the  Deaf-Blind 

5.00 

4.50 

3.50 

2.50 

Body  Image  and  the  Severely 
Handicapped  Rubella  Child 

2.50 

2.25 

2.00 

1.75 

Educational  Beginnings  with 

Deaf-Blind  Children 
(2nd  edition) 

2.50 

2.25 

2.00 

1.75 

Fourth  International  Conference 
on  Deaf-Blind  Children 

5.00 

4.50 

3.50 

2.50 

Perkins  Sign  Language 
Dictionary 

10.00 

9.50 

9.25 

9.00 

Speech  Beginnings  for  the 
Deaf-Blind  Child 

2.50 

2.25 

2.00 

1.75 

The  Deaf-Blind  Rubella  Child 

2.50 

2.25 

2.00 

1.75 

The  Story  of  Leonard  Dowdy — 
Deaf-Blindness  Acquired 
in  Infancy 

3.00 

2.75 

2.50 

2.25 

Understanding  our  Movement 
Problems 

4.00 

3.75 

3.50 

3.25 

Shipping/Handling  Add 

.75 

2.00 

3.50 

5.00 

TOTAL  REMITTANCE     $ 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Note:  Payment  in  full  must  accompany  this  order.  Make  check  or  money  order  payable 
to  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind.  Mail  check  and  order  form  to  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  MA  02172-9982.  Attn:  Public  Relations  &  Publications 
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THE  PERKINS  ENDOWMENT 

The  Perkins  Program  as  it  lias  developed  and  been  maintained  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  relied  upon  a  growing 
endowment  at  every  step  along  the  way. 

Endowments  which  are  adequate  to  put  a  program  into  effect  are 
rarely  sufficient  to  keep  it  going.  As  with  every  private  school  and 
college  that  is  keeping  abreast— or  ahead— of  the  times,  Perkins 
needs  to  see  its  endowment  grow.  Through  bequests  and  donations, 
and  through  a  few  government  grants,  we  have  been  able  to  expand 
existing  services  and  add  new  ones  as  needed.  We  are  confident  that 
our  friends  will  continue  to  support  us  in  ever  increasing  amounts. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars 

($ ),  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses 

and  purposes  of  said  corporation  under  the  direction  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees;  and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my 
executors  for  the  same. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  that  certain  tract  of  real  estate 
bounded  and  described  as  follows: 

(Here  describe  the  real  estate  accurately) 

with  full  power  to  sell,  mortgage  and  convey  the  same  free  of  all  trust. 


NOTICE 

The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows: 

JOHN  W.  BRYANT 
Fiduciary  Trust  Co.,  175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110-2289 
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"The  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  admits  students  of  any 
race,  color,  national  and  ethnic 
origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
programs,  and  activities  gener- 
ally accorded  or  made  available 
to  students  at  the  school.  It  does 
not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  national  or  ethnic 
origin  in  the  administration  of  its 
educational  policies,  admissions 
policies,  scholarship  and  loan 
programs,  and  athletic  and  other 
school-administered  programs." 


cover  illustration  •  Martha  Dillard 
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The  Expansive  Environment 

We  can  open  doors  to  anyone  for  almost  any  reason,  but  if  there  is  nothing 
inside  that  the  individual  needs,  or  if  what  is  inside  is  insufficient  for  the  person's 
use,  where  is  the  benefit? 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  behind  the  door  are 
materials  essential  for  survival,  but  inadequate  in 
quantity  or  combination.  One  might  make  an 
analogy  with  the  situation  in  a  school  or  learning 
environment  in  which  everyone  is  treated  equally 
but  under  conditions  that  do  not  provide  the  kind  of 
support  that  some  students  need  in  order  to  realize 
their  potential. 

These  comments  are  intended  to  put  us  in  a 
questioning  frame  of  mind  as  we  reflect  on  a  phrase 
now  frequently  used  in  talking  about  placement  for 
individuals  with  special  needs.  It  is  often  said  that 
placement  must  be  in  the  "least  restrictive  environ- 
ment" possible. 

In  many  situations  such  terminology  has  clear 
meaning.  A  judge,  in  sentencing,  may  have  a  range 
of  options  from  probation  to  life  imprisonment.  A 
physician  treating  mental  illness  might  recommend 
anything  from  out-patient  therapy  to  institutionaliza- 
tion with  heavy  medication. 
The  identification  of  a  "least  restrictive  environment"  for  students  with  special 
needs  is  less  clear-cut,  however,  because  those  students'  needs  vary  so  greatly 
Public  school  placement  may  or  may  not  be  suitable.  Too  frequently  in  the  past, 
because  of  improper  diagnosis  or  lack  of  understanding,  such  children  have 
been  placed  in  institutions  for  the  severely  mentally  impaired.  Other  blind, 
visually  impaired,  or  deaf-blind  individuals  have  been  happily  placed  in  residen- 
tial schools  geared  to  their  individual  requirements. 

My  experience  is  that  in  a  school  with  a  residential  component,  concentrating 
its  efforts  on  educating  children  with  special  learning  needs,  one  does  not  find 
a  restrictive  environment — but  rather  one  that  is  constantly  expanding  for  the 
individual  child.  This  kind  of  school  is  able  to  offer  a  full  array  of  services  which 
responds  to  the  diversity  of  its  population.  This  kind  of  school  recognizes  that 
an  individual,  properly  placed,  must  be  in  an  environment  which  has  been 
expanded  exactly  to  the  point  at  which  his  or  her  needs  can  best  be  met. 

At  the  Perkins  School  there  is  only  one  focus,  and  that  is  upon  the  student  or 
client.  We  start  with  an  individual  who  has  special  needs.  These  are  articulated 
in  terms  of  educational  programs.  The  resources  and  facilities  that  are  most 
appropriate  are  identified,  and  the  student's  individual  program  is  carried  for- 
ward with  flexibility  and  room  for  alteration  as  progress  occurs.  This  is  what  a 
residential  school  like  Perkins  can  offer — an  environment  that  is  less,  or  more, 
"expansive"  or  "restrictive,"  according  to  individual  needs. 

The  selection  of  a  suitable  environment  for  any  student  is  certainly  a  question 
of  judgement.  Reasonable  people  do  differ,  and  this  can  create  a  dilemma  in 
the  matter  of  placement.  But  I  would  suggest  that  the  focus  be  kept  on  the 
individual  with  special  needs,  not  on  theory  or  formulae. 
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Challenging,  Changing,  Growing 


16min 
Color 

15.5  minutes 
Rental:  $25* 


•  Shows  the  variety  of 
daily  hving,  vocational, 
habilitative  education 
to  blind,  deaf -blind, 
and  multi-impaired  stu- 
dents and  clients  at 
Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Watertown, 
Massachusetts — as 
seen  through  the  indi- 
vidual perspectives  of 
students,  graduates, 
teachers,  parents,  and 
administrators.  In- 
tended for  general  audi- 
ences, ages  10  and  older. 

*Please  note:  Rental  fee  includes  all  first-class 
shipping  et)  handling  charges  and  Perkins  infor- 
mation packet.  Rental  period  is  one  week. 
We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  accept  overseas 
rental  requests. 


aca<  iemic 


and 
pro^  ided 


I  am  interested  in  renting 
the  new  Perkins  film  for 
one  week  beginning 


(date).  Enclosed  is  my  pay- 
ment for  $25. 
Please  tell  us: 
•  Who  will  be  viewing  this  film? 


•  How  many  viewers  do  you  expect  in 
your  audience? 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Please  note:  Payment  in  full  must  accompany  this  order.  Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mail  to:   Public  Relations  &  Publications 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
175  N.  Beacon  Street 
Watertown,  MA  02172-9982 
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The 

Myths  Behind 

Residential 

Schools 


For  a  number  of  years,  there's  been  some  con- 
troversy about  residential  schools. 

While  the  wide  variety  of  placement  options  and 
supportive  services  available  today  to  the  special 
needs  child  has  proven  to  be  positive  and  beneficial, 
debate  has  arisen  as  to  whether  a  public  school 
program  or  a  residential  school  setting  provides  the 
most  appropriate,  "least  restrictive"  type  of  educa- 
tional placement.  Some  proponents  of  public  school 
programs  have  even  argued  that  all  residential 
schools,  by  their  very  nature,  are  restrictive  and  con- 
trary to  the  popular  notions  of  "mainstreaming"  or 
"normalization"  and  therefore  should  be  closed. 

Is  there  a  place  in  today's  special  education  system 
for  the  residential  program?  Can  a  residential  school 
provide  the  necessary  education  and  training  that  will 
allow  the  special  needs  individual  to  function  as  inde- 
pendently as  possible  in  the  community-at-large?  And 
when  is  a  residential  placement  appropriate? 

Following  we  explore  some  of  the  myths  about  resi- 
dential schools  that  have  evolved  from  this  "public  vs. 
private"  controversy. . . 


MYTH  #1:  a  separate  (residential) 
school  is  a  more  restrictive,  less  nor- 
malized setting  than  a  regular  (public) 
school,  which  is  least  restrictive. 


"There  is  a  tendency," 
says  Michael  Collins, 
Supervisor  of  Perkins's 


/ 


DeaT-Blind  Program,  "to — 
think  of  all  residential 
facilities  as  institutions 
that  are  antithetical  to 
mainstreaming. 

"If  you  look  back  in  his- 
tory," he  continues,  "you'll 
find  that  schools  for  deaf 
and  blind  individuals  were 
not  necessarily  created  for 


the  same  reasons  that 
state  schools  were — they 
were  not  attempts  to 
remove  people  from  the 
community.  Rather,  they 
were  centralized  out  of 
necessity  in  order  to  serve 
a  number  of  individuals  of 
a  low-incidence  popula- 
tion. Some  low-incidence 
populations  do  have 
special  needs  that  can  be 
met  once  services  are 
specialized.  For  many,  a 
centralized  setting  that  pro- 
vides these  services  is  the 
only  way  to  meet  those 
needs." 

Collins  oversees  the 
educational  and  residential 
programming  for  68  deaf- 
blind  and  deaf  multi- 
impaired  students,  ages 
five  through  twenty-two — 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  students  and 
clients  enrolled  at  Perkins. 
Though  instruction  in  tradi- 
tional academic  subjects 
is  provided  as  part  of  the 
Deaf-Blind  Program  curric- 
ulum, there  is  a  decided 
emphasis  on  teaching  stu- 
dents important  daily  living 
skills  in  preparation  for 
future  community  settings. 

"For  90%  of  our  stu-         ; 
dents,"  Collins  explains, 
"our  ultimate  goal  is  place- 
ment back  into  the  com- 
munity. Many  of  our  stu- 
dents cannot  transfer  the 
skills  they  learn  from  one 
setting  (the  classroom)  to 
another  (the  community). 
So  it's  important  to  teach 
those  skills  in  a  number  of 
settings  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  student  for  his  or 
her  future  environment." 
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»  ■  By  providing  appro- 
:  :priat€  peer  groups  and 
':  Istriietured  activities 
[  Id^igned  to  foster  social 
':  iititeiiaction,  then  you're 
:  iaffording  the  student  the 
opportunity  to  build 
social  competencies. . , 
Is  it  normalized  to  place 
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a  deaf-blind  child  into  a 
setting  where  only  one 
person  can  sign  and 
interpret?  Isn't  that 
restrictive?  5  ? 


Instruction  in  tliis  program  is  indi- 
vidualized and  intensive.  A  teacher, 
classroom  aide,  or  therapist  usually 
works  with  no  more  than  one  or  two  stu- 
dents at  a  time — and  community  set- 
tings frequently  become  the  "class- 
room." A  lesson  in  budgeting  and  meal 
planning,  for  example,  is  carried  out  at 
a  local  supermarket;  mobility  classes — 
instruction  in  the  skills  and  techniques 
of  travelling  safely  both  within  and  out- 
side a  particular  setting — are  conducted 
in  quiet  neighborhoods,  at  busy  traffic 
intersections,  and  on  public  transporta- 
tion; and  vocational  training  takes  place 
in  actual  businesses  where  students  are 
paid  by  employers  for  the  jobs  they  per- 
form alongside  non-disabled  co- 
workers. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  daily  living 
skills  that  they  learn,  students  in  the 
Deaf-Blind  Program  are  also  provided 
with  the  opportunity  to  acquire  important 
social  skills — skills  that  they  are  unable 
to  learn  incidentally  in  day-to-day  inter- 
actions due  to  their  multiple  visual  and 
hearing  impairments. 

"At  Perkins,  our  students  are  in  an 
environment  with  peers  who  have  the 
potential  for  interacting,"  says  Collins. 
"By  providing  appropriate  peer  groups 
and  structured  activities  designed  to 
foster  social  interaction,  then  you're 
affording  the  student  the  opportunity  to 
build  social  competencies." 

Cynthia  Essex,  Supervisor  of  Secon- 
dary Services  at  Perkins,  agrees. 
"Ideally,  we  strive  for  integration  and 
socialization  with  both  sighted  and  visu- 
ally impaired  individuals.  One  of  our 
goals,  for  example,  is  to  enroll  our  stu- 
dents in  classes  in  the  local  public 
school  system.  But  a  multi-impaired 
student  who  is  functioning  at  a  different 
level  than  his  or  her  non-disabled  peers 
may  become  isolated.  If  that  happens, 
he  or  she  won't  learn  important  social 
skills  and — at  that  point — may  need  to 


)s  •  Ronald  Trahan 
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In 
Retrospect 

From  the  time  the 
first  residential 
schools  for  the  blind 
were  founded  in  this 
country  in  the  early 
1830s,  educational 
programs  for  visually 
impaired  and  blind 
individuals  have  con- 
tinued to  evolve  and 
diversify. 

The  earliest  schools 
— largely  modeled 
after  schools  for  the 
blind  in  Europe — were 
private  institutions  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York.  But  by 
the  turn  of  the  century, 
public  residential 
schools  had  been 
established  in  most 
states,  followed 
shortly  in  the  early 
1900s  by  public 
school  programs  for 
visually  impaired 
students. 

The  real  expansion 
of  public  school  pro- 
grams and  support 
services,  however,  did 
not  occur  until  the  late 
1940s  and  early 
1950s  in  response  to 
the  "RLF"  (retrolental 
fibroplasia)  wave.  A 
growing  population  of 
blind  and  visually 
impaired  children — 


premature  infants  who  had  been 
exposed  to  high  levels  of  oxygen 
used  in  incubators  at  that  time — 
were  reaching  school  age  and 
inundating  a  residential  school 
system  unable  to  accommodate 
their  numbers.  Consequently,  edu- 
cational programs  and  services  in 
public  schools  for  the  visually 
impaired  and  blind  child  began  to 
proliferate. 

In  1975,  additional  impetus  to 
the  growth  of  special  education 
programs  in  public  schools  was 
provided  by  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  94-142,  which  mandates  that 
all  handicapped  children  "receive 
special  education  and  related 
services  in  the  least  restrictive 
environment  commensurate  with 
their  needs."  In  essence,  this  law 
guaranteed  equal  educational  op- 
portunity in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem to  all  special  needs  children. 

But  PL.  94-142  also  had  signifi- 
cant consequences  for  residential 
schools:  as  public  school  services 
expanded  more  and  more  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  visually  impaired 
and  blind  child,  residential  schools 
began  to  serve  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren with  multiple  disabilities. 
Where  once  the  residential  school 
offered  primarily  academic  and 
college-oriented  programs,  cur- 
ricula and  services  were  modified 
to  accommodate  severely  and 
multiply  impaired  students  whose 
visual  loss  was  not  necessarily 
their  most  handicapping  condition. 
And  so  while  the  percentage  of  all 
visually  impaired  and  blind  chil- 
dren attending  public  schools  has 
risen  dramatically  in  the  last  dec- 
ade, the  number  attending  resi- 
dential schools  has  significantly 
decreased  with  the  advent  of  an 
increasingly  more  multi-impaired 
student  population. 


identify  and  interact  with  other 
students  who  have  similar  dis- 
abilities and  competencies.  A 
residential  placement  may  pro- 
vide the  environment  where 
that  can  happen." 

There  is  also  the  matter  of 
availability  of  appropriate  serv- 
ices and  programs  in  a  stu- 
dent's home  region,  particu- 
larly when  the  student  is  multi- 
impaired  or  severely  impaired 
and  resides  in  a  predominantly 
rural  area.  Automatic  place- 
ment of  that  child  in  a  public 
school  program  that  has  not 
established  the  specialized 
services  or  hired  personnel  to 
meet  that  child's  needs  could 
be,  some  argue,  a  more  restric- 
tive educational  environment 
for  the  child. 

"Some  of  our  students," 
says  Essex,  "have  very  limited 
educational  resources  in  their 
home  area,  especially  for 
training  in  vocational  and  inde- 
pendent living  skills." 

"For  a  deaf-blind  child,"  adds 
Collins,  "the  amount  of  serv- 
ices will  vary  greatly  according 
to  the  location  of  their  home. 
In  many  cases,  the  services 
that  create  opportunities  for 
meaningful  interaction  with  the 
community  just  don't  exist.  And 
sometimes  the  child  ends  up 
being  a  real  'misfit' — staff  don't 
know  how  to  interact  or  com- 
municate with  the  child. 

"Is  it  normalized  to  place  a 
deaf-blind  child  into  a  setting 
where  only  one  person  can 
sign  and  interpret?  Isn't  that 
restrictive?" 
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MYTH  #2:  residential  schools  are  a  convenient 

place  to  put  special  needs  children  when  their  parents  can't  cope. 


Having  a  special  needs  child 
who  lives  at  home  and  attends 
{a  local  school  can  place  a  tre- 
mendous burden  on  parents 
and  siblings. 

"There's  an  expectation," 
says  Michael  Collins,  "that  every  family  can  and  should  be  the  ideal  family  for  all 
their  children,  and  most  especially  for  their  disabled  child.  But  some  families  just 
cannot  provide  the  support  and  consistency  in  programming  no  matter  how  much 
we  want  them  to.  It's  impossible  to  expect  that  a  family  carry  out  all  the  intensive 
I  programming  that  we  do  here,  unless  you  provide  a  professional  in  the  home." 
I     Most  educational  professionals  would  agree  with  Dr.  Spencer  Moore,  Coordinator 
I  of  Clinical  Services  at  Perkins,  that  "the  decision  to  place  a  student  residentially 
must  be  based  on  an  assess- 
ment  of  the  total  family  need."  C  £  y^^  decislGIl  tO  pMcB  H 

Dr  Moore  oversees  the  com-  i         *    « 

prehensive  evaluation  process         StudeM  reSldeHtmuy  mUSt  be 

for  all  students  and  clients  baSed  OH  iSM  aSSeSSIUeilt  of  the 

referred  to  the  Perkins  pro-  i    r         »f  -a  ^^ 

grams  and  also  supervises  a  -  tOMl  family  Iieed.  ^  ^ 

full  spectrum  of  clinical  special- 
;  Ists,  including  psychologists 

and  social  workers.  He  finds  that  what  often  appears  to  be  a  chaotic  family  environ- 
jment  actually  stems  from  the  stresses  imposed  on  the  family  unit  by  the  impair- 
^ments  of  their  special  needs  child.  In  these  instances,  a  residential  placement  can 
ibe  healthy — even  therapeutic — for  the  family  as  a  whole,  thereby  benefiting  indi- 
vidual family  members.  And  that  includes  the  special  needs  child. 

There's  a  need,  then,  to  carefully  weigh  what  type  of  program — be  it  public  school 
or  residential — can  best  help  both  the  individual  child  and  the  family  as  a  unit.  A 
good  residential  program,  however,  will  not  simply  take  over  the  family's  respon- 
sibilities. Rather,  it  will  help  parents  meet  those  responsibilities  by  allowing  and 
encouraging  as  much  parental  involvement  as  possible.  The  ultimate  goal  is,  once 
again,  placement  back  into  the  family  and  the  community 

"At  Perkins,  we  encourage  as  much  family  support  and  contact  as  is  possible," 
says  Dr.  Moore. 

MYTH  #3:  the  residential  component  is  unnecessary  because  it  is 
not  educational. 

"Residential  is  educational,"  says  Debra  Murphy  Supervisor  of  Perkins's  Program 
for  the  Severely  Impaired.  "In  our  program,  the  residential  component  is  just  as 

highly  structured  as  the  day 
^^^^^^_  component." 

j^^^^^^f The  Program  for  the 

^^^^^^H ::::::  Severely  Impaired  was  estab- 

^^^^^^B  ::::::  lished  at  Perkins  in  recognition 

^^^^^^B ::::::  that  a  traditional  nine-month 

^^HBHHl ;:;:::  school  year  was  inadequate 
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for  many  severely  multi-impaired  children. 
These  students  needed  a  year-round, 
highly  structured  program  within  a  24- 
hour  educational  setting,  as  they  tend  to 
regress  when  away  from  school  programs 
for  long  periods  of  time. 

"I  really  believe  in  integration  into  the 
community,"  says  Murphy,  "but  some  indi- 
viduals simply  aren't  ready.  Our  students 
do  not  know  how  to  occupy  their  time 
independently.  They  don't  have  basic 
safety  awareness.  What  they  need  now  is 
a  structured,  supervised  setting  where 
daily  living  skills  can  be  taught  and  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  whole  day.  These 
are  the  skills  that  they  need  to  learn  for 
future  placements  such  as  group  homes. 
We're  really  providing  what  I  call  'transi- 
tional programming'." 

Certified  teachers  and  classroom 
aides  in  this  program  work  closely  with 
residential  staff  to  provide  consistency 
in  programming  throughout  the  day  Clin- 
ical specialists — a  speech  therapist, 
behavior  management  specialist,  phys- 


ical therapist,  and  mobility  specialist — 
also  provide  an  approach,  a  treatment, 
that  can  be  modeled  and  carried  out  by 
residential  staff.  And  because  this  inten- 
sive, interdisciplinary  program  continues 
throughout  a  14-  to  16-hour  day,  stu- 
dents often  realize  much  larger  gains  in 
individual  growth  and  independence. 


Many  observers  today  agree  that  we 
are  still  in  a  transitional  phase  of  devel- 
oping appropriate  special  education 
programs  for  children  who  are  multiply 
impaired.  And  so,  the  "public  vs.  private 
school"  dilemma  will  continue. 

What  does  seem  clear  at  this  point  is 
that  the  enormous  variety  of  individual 
needs  among  visually  and  multi- 
impaired  children  necessitates  a  con- 
tinuum of  educational  and  placement 
options  to  meet  those  needs.  Whether 
for  short-term  training  or  longer-term 
placement,  a  residential  school  with  a 
strong  community  orientation,  a  high 
degree  of  parental  involvement,  and  an 
array  of  comprehensive  services  can 
continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  providing 
appropriate  education  for  those  special 
needs  individuals  who  may  be  unable  to 
benefit  from  public  school  placement. . . 

Shouldn't  that  option  be  available  to 
them? 


jdents  in  Perkins's  Program  for  tlie  Severely  Impaired  par- 
ipate  in  highly  structured  programming  throughout  a  14-  to 
hour  day.  Pictured  Is  student  Louise  Nowell  In  a  variety  of 
Her-school'  activities  including  (top  to  bottom)  mobility  traln- 

;„.  sosQQh  f^eragy,,  mQvsm^nt  snil  musiQ  thQram  work 

itivities,  and  cooking. 


^^.,.-,^v^7^^v,.^-a^^^^^^^.^/^ 
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Campus 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION.  ,  . 

The  Teacher  Education 
Program  (TEP)  at 
Perkins  provides  a 
unique  educational 
and  training  opportu- 
nity for  American  and 


overseas  professionals  who  wish 
to  supplement  their  training  in 
the  education  of  blind,  deaf- 
blind,  and  multi-impaired  chil- 
dren. Many  of  our  trainees,  who 
come  to  us  from  all  over  the 
world,  will  have  the  responsibility 
of  developing  services  for  these 
special  needs  children  in  their 
native  countries.  TEP  is  affiliated 
with  the  Division  of  Special  Edu- 
cation and  Rehabilitation  at 
Boston  College  in  Newton, 
Massachusetts.  Pictured  here 
are  the  1984  TEP  graduates: 
(front  row,  left  to  right)  Cafer  Bar- 
kus,  TEP  Assistant  Coordinator; 


Photo  •  Ronald  Trahan 


Rachel  Noyes,  USA;  Sirish 
Chandra  Das,  INDIA;  Anindya 
Bhattacharyya,  son  of  Ajay 
B  h  attach  a  ryya,  INDIA;  and 
Elizabeth  Sparks,  TEP  Assistant 
Coordinator;  (second  row) 
Robert  Dantona,  TEP  Coor- 
dinator; Victoria  Garcia,  PUERTO 
RICO;  Edgar  Rico  Hernandez, 
COLOMBIA;  Graciela 
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Ferioli,  ARGENTINA;  Lezlie  Schull,  USA; 
Edward  Wairi,  KENYA;  Masashi  Taniuchi, 
JAPAN;  and  Perkins  Director,  Charles  C. 
Woodcock. 

1984  NAC  CONFERENCE.  .  .  The 

National  Accreditation  Council  for 
Agencies  Serving  ttie  Blind  and  Visually 
Handicapped  will  hold  its  1984  Annual 
Meeting  November  10-11  at  the  Colon- 
nade Hotel,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  NAC 
is  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  as  the  reliable  authority  for 
accreditation  of  specialized  schools  for 
the  blind  and  visually  handicapped. 
Accreditation  by  NAC  signifies  that  an 
organization  meets  nationally  accepted 
standards  for  quality  services,  responsi- 
ble management,  and  public  accountabil- 
ity For  further  information  about  the 
Annual  Meeting  contact:  1984  NAC  Con- 
ference Coordinator,  Director's  Office, 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  175  North 
Beacon  Street,  Watertown,  MA  02172. 
Tel:  (617)  924-3434,  extension  203r 
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TALKING  BOOKS  MARK  GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY.  .  .  October  marked 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Talking  Book 
program,  which  now  reaches  635,000 
blind,  visually  impaired,  and  physically 
impaired  children  and  adults  throughout 
the  United  States.  Talking  Books  are 
recorded  on  special  long-playing  cas- 
settes, records,  and  flexible  discs. Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  the  average  Talking  Book 
required  sixteen  long-playing  records. 
Today,  the  same  book  requires  only  two 
cassettes  or  four  records.  Thirty-eight 
thousand  magazine  and  book  titles  are 
currently  available,  delivered  through  the 
mail  free  of  charge.  The  Talking  Book  pro- 
gram is  financed  by  Congress  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Library  of  Congress 
through  170  regional  libraries  and  state 
agencies.  If  you  would  like  more  informa- 
tion about  Talking  Books,  write:  National 
Library  Service  for  the  Blind  and  Physi- 
cally Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.  20542.  Attention: 
Reference  Section 

REACHING  OUT.  .  .Outreach  Services 
at  Perkins  provides  services  to  blind  and 
visually  impaired  students  mainstreamed  in 
public  school  programs,  and  to  students 
enrolled  at  Perkins  who  also  attend  public 
school  classes.  Weekend  'retreats' — 
conducted  on  the  Perkins  campus  for  stu- 
dents and  their  families — provide  partici- 
pants with  the  benefits  of  a  peer  group  for 
social/emotional  interaction,  recreational 
activities,  and  prevocational  skills.  Outreach 
also  provides  support  services  to  teachers 
and  schools  in  the  form  of  workshops  and 
videotapes.  Topics  have  included  vision 
therapy  microcomputers,  and  main- 
streaming  visually  impaired  students.  For 
more  information  about  Perkins's  Outreach 
Services  contact:  Supervisor  of  Outreach 
Services,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  175 
North  Beacon  Street,  Watertown,  MA  02172. 
Tel:  (617)  924-3434,  extension  433. 


Coping  with  Vision  l.oss 


/e  live  in  a  visual  world. 

Nearly  80%  of  the  information  we  receive  about  our 
world  comes  to  us  through  the  visual  sense.  Consequently, 
our  vision  impacts  almost  everything  we  do.  It  is  no  won- 
der, then,  that  vision  loss  or  blindness  can  oftentimes 
seem  almost  overwhelming  to  both  the  individual  ex- 
periencing the  loss  and  his  or  her  family. 

In  May  of  this  year,  a  group  of  parents  and  professionals 
gathered  at  Perkins  for  the  third  in  a  series  of  workshops 
sponsored  by  Perkins's  Outreach  Services — "VISION 
CHANGES:  What  does  the  future  hold?"  From  a  special 
emphasis  on  the  physical  and  emotional  issues  accom- 
panying vision  loss  evolved  a  series  of  interviews  with 
three  participants  of  that  workshop — a  young  woman  ex- 
periencing a  progressive  visual  loss;  the  mother  of  a  blind, 
physically  impaired  child;  and  a  resource  specialist  who 
helps  individuals  and  their  families  cope  with  vision  loss. 

We  begin,  in  this  issue,  with  Kate  Van  Kleeck,  a  25-year- 
old  Claims  Coordinator  in  a  Brookline,  Massachusetts 
hospital.  Kate's  diagnosis  of  RP  (Retinitis  Pigmentosa) 
was  made  five  years  ago. 


fr=^  When  did  you  first  learn 


[athat  you  had  RP? 
A.   I  was  twenty  years  old 
and  had  just  moved  to  Boston 
for  my  junior  year  of  college. 
I  kept  tripping  over  things — 
not  enough  to  injure  myself, 
but  just  enough  to  be  socially 
uncomfortable.  Then  one 
evening  I  tripped  over  a  'cru- 
cial' curb  and  slid  head  first 
for  about  six  feet.  My  friend 
was  just  stunned.  He  helped 
me  up  and  said,  "Something 
is  defrn/te/y  wrong.  Why  don't 
you  get  your  eyes  checked?" 
So  when  I  made  the  appoint- 
ment, all  I  thought  was  that  I 
just  needed  glasses. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  tests  did 
you  undergo? 

A.   I  had  tests  for  color  blind- 
ness, glaucoma,  visual  acuity, 
and  a  number  of  visual  field 
tests.  Finally,  after  appoint- 
ments with  several  doctors, 
the  chief  of  the  department 

fi  fi  I  just  looked  at  him  and  asked,  point  ^let  with  me  we 

1-1      1     //A        T       •        i-i*    Ji;;   A     ju     talked  and  he  said, 

blank,  "Am  I  gomg  blmd?"  And  he  .you  have  a  bit  of  a 

problem  with  your 
retina."  He  explained 
the  function  of  the  retina,  and 


said  to  me,  "That's  the  ballpark 
we're  talking  about.  5  5 
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fit  Now  I  finally 
see  myself  as  Kate 
Van  Kleeck.  That's 
who / am.  I  am 
many  things,  but^ 
I  also  just  happen 
to  have  RP.  5  J 


then  stopped  briefly. .  .and  I 
just  looked  at  him  and  asked, 
point  blank,  "Am  I  going 
I  blind?"  And  he  said  to  me, 
"That's  the  ballpark  we're 
talking  about." 

Q.  How  did  you  react  to 
that? 

A.  I  was  incredulous,  I  was 
stunned,  and  I  was  very  quiet. 
I  looked  at  him  to  see  if  he 
was  kidding,  but  he  wasn't. 
Then  he  said,  "But,  we're  not 
sure.  We'd  like  you  to  have 
one  more  test  at  Tufts  Univer- 
sity. It's  the  definitive  test." 


Q.  What  did  you  do  when 
your  RP  was  finally  con- 
firmed? 

A.  Initially,  I  slept  a  great 
deal.  Then,  as  I  felt  more  '""""" 

comfortable  with  the  diagnosis,  I  decided 
that  I  wasn't  going  to  give  many  things 
up.  i  was  just  going  to  learn  to  do  them 
differently.  For  example,  I  put  on  make- 
up with  my  eyes  closed. .  .1  made  quite 
a  mess!  Then,  I  went  out  and  memorized 
— absolutely  memorized — seven  or 
eight  different  sunsets  so  that  if  there  _ 
ever  came  a  time  when  I  wasn't  going  to 
be  able  to  see  a  sunset,  I  could  think  a 
sunset. .  .which  is  almost  as  good."^     "" 

Q.  Did  you  feel  at  any  point  that  you     ~~~ 
had  to  maintain  a  stiff  upper  lip? 
A.  Absolutely.  In  the  beginning,  I  viewed 
RP  as  my  personal  'cross  to  bear.'  I  was 
raised  to  believe  that  'God  fits  the  back- 
to  the  burden,'  so  it  was  a  very  difficuL 

time  for  me.  Now  I  try  to  view  things _ 

much  differently  .  .hopefully  more 
positively! 


Photo  •  Denlse  Gores 


Q.  l-low  has  RP  affected  your 
lifestyle  on  a  day-to-day  basis? 
A.  Maintaining  good  relation- 
ships with  my  fhends  has 
become  very  important  to  me. 
"~"~      Since  I'm  unable  to  drive  at 
night,  I  make  arrangements  to  either 
take  the  'T'  (mass  transit)  or  have 
someone  pick  me  up.  And  I've  made 
sure  that  the  security  in  my  apartment  is 
very  tightly  controlled  and  that  I  always 
have,  via  the  telephone,  someone  close 
by  to  contact  if  I  need  help. 


Q.  What  about  your  goals  toward  mar- 
riage and  having  children? 
A.  I  think  the  most  frightening  thing  for 
me  about  RP  is  the  fact  that  I  could  have 
children  who  have  RP.  So  I  won't  con- 
sider marriage  unless  it's  with  an  incred- 
ibly special  person  who  hopefully  will  be 
able  to  understand  some  of  the  issues 
invoJved,  and  the  seriousness  of  these 
issues. 


Q.  Have  you  altered  your  career  or 
professional  aspirations? 
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A.  Yes.  I  was  an  Urban  Studies  major  when  I  was 
diagnosed  with  RR  I've  been  advised  by  my  doctors 
to  prepare  for  the  future  by  choosing  a  career  in 
which  vision  is  not  the  central  issue.  The  problem  is 
that  the  specialists  who  help  people  make  these 
kinds  of  decisions  are  found  in  the  agencies  who 
serve  the  legally  blind.  That  is  the  ultimate  paradox. 
You  can't  obtain  the  services  of  those  people 
because  you  don't  meet  a  minimum  level  of  legal 
blindness.  Now  that,  to  me,  doesn't  make  any  sense, 
selor  to  help  me?  I  have  to  wait  until  I'm  legally  blind? 
to  wait. 


fifi  That  is  the  ulti- 
mate paradox. . .  I 
can't  get  a  vocational 
counselor  to  help 
me. . .  I  have  to  wait 
until  I'm  legally 
blind.5J 

I  can't  get  a  vocational  coun- 
I'm  sorry,  but  I'm  not  content 


Q.  RP  is  a  slow,  almost  silent  type  of  visual  loss.  Does  that  make  it  difficult  for 
others  to  understand  or  even  accept  what's  happening  to  you? 
A.  Socially,  RR  is  a  tough  thing  to  have.  It's  a  very  private  thing  to  admit  that  you 
have  a  visual  loss  so  you  have  to  really  trust  someone  to  be  able  to  convey  that 
information.  I've  had  a  few  negative  reactions  when  I've  talked  about  my  'eye  prob- 
lem.' Reople  don't  know  how  to  deal  with  it,  and  they  don't  want  to  deal  with  it.  It's 
too  serious.  So  I've  learned  to  keep  it  on  the  quiet  side. .  .to  slip  in  a  comment  and 
'test  the  waters.' 


Q.  How  have  your  colleagues  at  work  dealt  with  this? 

A.  My  supervisors  are  aware  of  my  RR  diagnosis  and  have  been  quite  supportive  of 
me,  especially  during  some  of  the  more  difficult  times  when  I've  been  distracted  by 
it.  They've  allowed  me  to  work  these  distractions  out,  and  1  think  they're  grateful 
when  I  go  back  to  being  'normal'! 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  contact  with  other  people  who  have  RP? 
A.  Yes,  the  RR  Foundation  in  Baltimore.  Although  they've  been  supportive  and  posi- 
tive, the  local  RR  chapter  here  in  Boston  has  been  somewhat  inactive  of  late.  So  I've 
begun  a  support  group  called  'RR  Outreach'  to  help  myself  and  others  cope  with  the 
fallout  of  RR.  It  makes  me  feel  so  much  better  if  I  can  find  a  positive  way  to  deal  with 
something  very  negative. 

Q.  Who  or  what  has  helped  you  the  most  in 
dealing  with  your  vision  loss? 
A.  My  family  and  friends  have  been  a  constant 
source  of  quiet — but  firm — support.  They've  shared 
all  the  bad  times  with  me,  as  well  as  the  good  ones. 
They're  people  who  really  care  about  me — willing 
to  just  listen. 


Q.  Do  you  feel  that  eye  specialists  are  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  their  patients  who  are  experiencing  a 
visual  loss? 

A.  Just  as  someone  would  find  one  very  sensitive 
person  among  many  I  believe  the  same  can  be 
said  of  ophthalmologists.  I've  oftentimes  thought, 
"Why  can't  ophthalmologists  have  'empathy  train- 
ing' so  that  they'd  understand  not  only  the  physical 
problems  of  just  trying  to  function  in  daily  life,  but 


a  I  think  normalcy 
with  its  sense  of 
balance  comes  with 
acceptance.  And  it 
comes  with  trial  and 
errot  And  finally  it  com 
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RP — Retinitis  Pigmentosa— is  one  of  a 
group  of  inherited  diseases  which  causes 
degeneration  of  the  retina  of  the  eye.  The 
retina  is  a  delicate  layer  of  cells  located  in 
the  back  of  the  eye  which  "picks  up"  visual 
images  and  transmits  them  to  the  brain. 
With  RP,  certain  cells  in  the  retina  called 
rods  and  cones  die  and  vision  begins  to 
diminish. 

RP  usually  appears  during  childhood  or 
the  young  adult  years.  One  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  is  difficulty  seeing  at  night  or  in 
dimly  lit  places  (night  blindness).  Later 
there  is  a  reduction  in  side  (peripheral) 
vision  which  leaves  only  a  small  centra! 
area  of  vision,  as  if  the  person  were  look- 
ing through  a  tunnel. 

Although  the  symptoms  of  RP  generally 
increase  with  time,  the  rate  of  progression 
varies  significantly  from  one  person  to 
another.  Most  RP  individuals  experience 
a  very  gradual  visual  loss  and  retain  at 
least  limited  vision — "legal  blindness"— 
throughout  their  lives. 

Though  at  present  there  is  no  known 
cure  or  treatment  for  RP,  persons  with 
retinal  degenerative  diseases  can  con- 
tinue to  lead  full,  productive  lives.  Inten- 
sive research  is  currently  being  carried 
out  by  the  RP  Foundation  Fighting  Blind- 
ness. For  more  information  contact  the 
RP  Foundation  Fighting  Blindness  chapter 
nearest  you  or  write: 

RP  Foundation  Fighting  Blindness 
8331  MIndale  Circle 
Baltimore,  MD  21207 

■fel. :  1  -800-638-2300  (toll-free) 

(301)  655-1011  (MD  residents) 
TDD:  (301)  655-1190  (for  deaf) 
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also  get  a  sense  of  the  social  and 
psychological  ramifications?"  They  make 
the  diagnosis,  but  /  have  to  live  with  it. 

Q.  Has  having  RP  changed  the  way 
you  view  yourself? 

A.  I  like  to  think  that  I  have  a  sense  of 
strength  and  a  sense  of  bearing.  I  used 
to  think  of  my  RP  as  something  separate 
from  me.  Now  I  finally  see  myself  as 
Kate  Van  Kleeck.  That's  who  /  am.  I  am 
many  things,  but  I  aiso  just  happen  to 
have  RP.  It's  certainly  a  very  big  part  of 
me  because  it  affects  me  in  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent areas.  But  nevertheless,  it's  not 
all  of  me. 

Q.  Based  on  your  experiences,  what 
advice  would  you  give  to  someone  who 
was  where  you  were  five  years  ago, 
someone  who  just  received  a  diagnosis 
ofRP? 

A.  First,  I  would  learn  as  much  as  I 
possibly  could  about  RP  and  how  it  will 
affect  you.  Another  thing  I  would  do  is, 
in  my  mind,  sort  out  those  people  who 
mean  a  very  great  deal  to  me  and  work 
to  maintain  those  relationships.  I  would 
want  someone  I  could  tell  my  worst  fears 
to  and  also  my  greatest  joys,  somebody 
that  I  would  respect,  whose  ideas  could 
help.  And  I  would  talk  to  that  person  and 
just  let  it  all  out.  And  give  yourself  time 
to  adjust  to  it.  Figure  out  what  things 
you  really  enjoy  and  that  you  want  to 
keep  the  rest  of  your  life,  no  matter  what 
happens.  I  think  the  enormity  and  seri- 
ousness is  so  great  that  you  constantly 
feel  out  of  balance,  you  feel  skewed  in 
one  direction. .  .it  seems  the  best  of 
times  and  the  worst  of  times.  And  there's 
no  gray  area.  You  just  want  to  be  'nor- 
mal.' I  think  normalcy  with  its  sense  of 
balance  comes  with  acceptance.  And  it 
comes  with  trial  and  error.  And  finally  it 
comes  with  growth. 


.Denise  Goros 
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(1)  The  Honorable 
Sheila  E.  McGovern, 
Presiding  Judge  of  the 
Middlesex  Division, 
Massachusetts  Pro- 
bate Family  Court, 
inspires  the  graduates 
with  her  connmence- 
ment  address. 

(2)  Class  President 
James  Burke  presents 
a  check  to  Perkins's 
director,  Charles  C. 
Woodcock.  Funds 
raised  by  the  senior 
class  will  be  used 
toward  an  improved 
public  address  system 
for  Dwight  Hall. 

(3)  Happy  graduates 
Robert  Leonard,  Jr  and 
Linda  Caverly  enter 
Dwight  Hall  for  the 
1984  graduation 
exercises. 


(4)  James  Levin  is 
awarded  a  Certificate 
of  Accomplishment  by 
Perkins's  Corporation 
President,  C.  Richard 
Carlson. 


(5)  1984  Graduates: 
(seated,  left  to  right) 
James  Desrosiers, 
Coventry,  Rl;  Linda 
Caverly,  Bailston  Lake, 
NY;  Robert  Leonard, 
Jr.,  New  Milford,  CT; 
David  Spade,  Fremont, 
IN;  Kimberly  Linne- 
meyer.  Fort  Wayne,  IN; 
and  Debra  Ravenalle, 
Westport,  MA;  (stand- 
ing, left  to  right)  Ralph 
Frasier,  West  Yarmouth, 
MA;  Sandra  Babcock, 
Tyngsboro,  MA; 
Josephine  Fleming, 
Brockton,  MA;  James 
Levin,  Scarsdale,  NY; 
Janice  Valiton,  Shel- 


burne  Falls,  MA; 
Denise  Anderson, 
Lexington,  MA;  James 
Burke,  Saugus,  MA; 
and  David  Flood, 
Wakefield,  MA. 


r" 


D^fl^nd  Update 


NEW 

COOPERATIVE 

AGREEMENTS 

for  Services  to  Deaf-Blind  Children  and  Young  Adults 

The  Special  Needs  Section  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Special  Education  Programs  has 
awarded  new  cooperative  agreements  (or  grants)  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Approximately  $10,140,000  in  funds  have  been  allocated  to  support  projects  that 
provide  special  education  and  related  services  to  deaf-blind  children  and  young 
adults  (ages  3  through  22)  and  technical  assistance  to  state  educational  agencies 
to  ensure  the  provision  of  these  services.  Funds  will  also  be  utilized  to  make  pro- 
grams and  services  available  to  deaf-blind  individuals  to  facilitate  their  transition 
from  educational  programs  to  employment  and  other  adult  services  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  22. 

Funds  for  these  cooperative  agreements  have  been  apportioned  as  follows: 


Priority  Area 

•  Services  for  Deaf-Blind  Children 
and  Youth 

•  Technical  Assistance  to  Entities 
Providing  Services  to  Deaf-Blind 
Children  and  Youth 

•  Services  to  Deaf-Blind  Youth 
Upon  Attaining  the  Age  of  22 

•  Data  Collection  and  Recon- 
ciliation and  Information 
Dissemination 


Anticipated 

Funding 

Levei 

$8,140,000 


$1,000,000 
$   700,000 

$   300,000 


At  this  writing,  a 
list  of  the  specific 
recipients  of  these 
funds  is  expected 
to  be  forthcoming 
from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Edu- 
cation in  Washing- 
ton. For  more  infor- 
mation, contact: 
Chief  of  Special 
Needs  Section, 
U.S.  Department 
of  Education, 
400  IViaryland 
Avenue,  S.W., 
Washington,  D,C. 
20202. 
Telephone: 
202/732-1161. 
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O  "Perky"  is  a  braille-oriented  computer 
device  capable  of  braille  embossing, 
composing  and  editing  text,  graphics, 
and  interacting  with  computers  as  a 
smart  terminal. 

O  Based  on  the  reliable  Perkins  Brailler 
—manufactured  by  Howe  Press  at 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind— this  port- 
able braille  system  can  also  be  used 
alone  as  a  standard  braille  embosser. 
Text  may  be  saved  on  a  standard  tape 
cassette  recorder  for  future  editing  and 
printing. 


^^^ 
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(Cranmer 
Modified 
Perl<ins 
Braiiler) 


O  "Perky"  is  being  used  in  schools, 
businesses,  and  braille  production 
houses.  By  combining  "Perky"  with  a 
microcomputer  and  the  proper  braille 
translation  software,  teachers  Without 
any  braille  skills  can  communicate  with 


their  students  in  hard  copy  braille.  Tests 
and  instructional  material  can  be  typed 
into  any  microcomputer  for  braille  trans- 
lation at  any  time. 

"Perky"  carries  on  the  reliable  reputation 
of  the  Perkins  Brailler. 


\ 


I  am  interested  In  "Perky"! 
I*   Please  send  me  more 


information  and  an  order  form. 


Name_ 
Address 
City 


State. 


Country. 


Zip. 


Mail  to:  Public  Relations  &  Publications,  Perltins  School  for  the  Blind, 
175  N.  Beacon  Street,  Watertown,  MA  02172 
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The  Perk  ns  Program  as  it  has  developed  and  been  maintained  for 
more  th  an  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  relied  upon  a  growing 
endowmeni  at  every  step  along  the  way. 


Endowments  which  are  adequate  to  put  a  program  into  effect  are 
rarely  sufficient  to  keep  it  going.  As  with  every  private  school  and  college  that  is 
keeping  abreast— or  ahead— of  the  times,  Perkins  needs  to  see  its  endowment 
grow.  Through  bequests  and  donations,  and  through  a  few  government  grants, 
we  have  been  able  to  expand  existing  services  and  add  new  ones  as  needed. 
We  are  confident  that  our  friends  will  continue  to  support  us  in  ever  increasing 
amounts. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

J  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath 
to  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  a  corporation  duly  organized 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

the  sum  of dollars 

($ ),  the  same  to  be 

applied  to  the  general  uses  and 
purposes  of  said  corporation  under 
the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Trus- 
tees; and  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the 
receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time 
being  of  said  corporation  shall  be  a 
sufficient  discharge  to  my  exec- 
utors for  the  same. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE 
OF  REAL  ESTATE 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  a 
corporation  duly  organized  and 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
that  certain  tract  of  real  estate 
bounded  and  described  as  follows: 

(Here  describe  the  real  estate 
accurately) 

with  full  power  to  sell,  mortgage 
and  convey  the  same  free  of  all 
trust. 


NOTICE 


The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
corporation  is  as  follows: 
JOHN  W.  BRYANT 
Fiduciary  Trust  Co.,  175  Federal 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02110-2289 
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staple  Here 
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1. 


Check  your  mailing  label  on  outside 
back  cover:  Is  it  affixed  securely? 

Are  name  &  address  correct? 
Detach  entire  survey  along  dotted  line 
inside. 

Fold  this  flap  over. 
Fold  again  in  half,  as  indicated  below. 

5.  Staple  edges  together,  as  indicated. 

6.  Affix  .20  postage. 


2. 

3. 
4. 


FOLD  HERE 


AFFIX 

.20 

POSTAGE 


Survey  Tabulation  Services,  Inc. 
1218  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 


Staple  Here 
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•  We  are  updating  our 
mailing  list. 

•  If  you  wish  to  continue 
receiving  The  Lantern, 
please  fill  out  this  Order 
Form  completely  and 
return  it  to  us  no  later  than 
January  1, 1985  (see 
mailing  instructions  on 
back). 

There  is  no  subscription 
charge. 

•  If  you  do  not  wish  to 
continue  receiving  The 
Lantern, check  here  D  and 
return  this  form  to  us  no 
later  than  January  1, 1985 
(see  mailing  instructions 
on  back). 

You  do  not  have  to 
complete  the  information 
below. 

Thank  you. 
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Your  Age: 


.under  18 
.18-24 
.25-34 
.35-44 


.45-54 
.55-64 
.65  and  over 


Your 

Geographical 

Area: 

New  England  (ME,  VT,  NH,  MA,  CT,  Rl) 

Mid  Atlantic  (NY,  NJ,  PA,  MD,  DL,  DC) 

South  Atlantic  (WV,  VA,  NC,  SC,  GA,  FL) 

Southeast  (KY,  TN,  MS,  AL,  LA,  PR,  VI) 

Midwest  (MN,  Wl,  Ml,  IL,  IN,  OH) 

South  Central  (lA,  MO,  OK,  AR,  TX) 

Mountain  Plains  (ND,  SD,  NE,  KS,  WY, 

CO,  UT,  NM,  AK) 

Pacific  Northwest  (WA,  OR,  MT,  ID) 

Pacific  Southwest  (CA,  NV,  AZ,  HI) 


Which  of  the 
following 

describes  you?  (Pick  only  one) 

Disabled  Individual  or  Family  Member 

Service  Program 

Government  Agency 

Voluntary  Organization 

College/University 

Library 

Public/Private  School 

Information  Provider 

Professional  Association 

General  Public 


Which  three 
things  do  you 
like  best  about 
The  Lantern?  (Pick  three) 


nirfintnr's 

Message 
Special 

Announcements 
Feature  Story 
On  and  Off 
Campus 

Photographs 

Deaf-Blind 

Update 

On  Sale  Now! 

Information 

about  Perkins 

Programs 

Which  type  of 

story  do  you 
prefer  to 
read  in 

The  Lantern?    (Pick  only  one) 

Stories  about  Perkins  programs  and  students 
Stories  of  general  interest  about  visual  impairment, 
blindness,  and  deaf-blindness 

'  Are  you  in 

a  position 
to  refer 

students/clients 

to  Perkins? 

yes                no 

'   Are  you  in  a 
position  to 
buy  goods 
and/or  services 
from  Perkins? 

yes                no 

^ 

If  yes ;  what 
are  your 
total  average 
expenditures 
per  year  for 
goods/services? 

up  to  $20,000 

$20,000-$50,000 

$50,000-$100,000 

$100,000-$200,000 

$200,000-$500,000 

Over  $500,000 
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BOOKBINDING  CO.,  INC. 
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100  CAMBRIDGE  STr?£5T 
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